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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


This edition has almost nothing in common 
■vrith the first except the general outline of logical 
doctrine. The first edition was published in 1885 
for the use of the students preparing for the F.A. 
examination of the Madras University when 
Logic had to be studied by them for that exam- 
ination. It was hence of an elementary character. 
A year or two later, when the necessity arose for 
a second edition, the subject of Logic was re- 
moved from the F.A. course altogether, though, 
in the opinion of some, its culture- value ought to 
have secured for it a position at least as an alter- 
native subject. In consequence of its removal 
from the curriculum, I then gave up the idea of 
bringing out a second edition of the book. But 
my subsequent experience as a teacher of the 
B. A. classes led me to think that a small volume 
of the kind that is now presented for public 
.acceptance would be of some service to the 
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Students preparing for the B.A. examination. j 

Accordingly, I amplified and re-wrote the work, 
carefully presenting all that is necessary for the 
student in such form and order as would rendcx : 

the study of the subject easy and interesting. I # 

venture to think that the work will be found : : 

useful in securing the end I have had in view, 
inasmuch as it will enable the student to obtain , 

the required knowledge of the subject without 
his having to undergo the labour of sifting and 
gleaning, Though the book has been written in . 

accordance with the B.A. syllabus of the Madras. | 

University bearing on this subject, yet it is hoped 
that, from its sufficiently comprehensive charac- | 

ter, it will be of use to all that are interested in ! 

the study of Logic. All the traditional views on | 

logical doctrine have been fully expounded, and ; j 

all questions of a controversial character have 
been freely discussed ; and it is hoped that the 
readers will find here and there some freshness 
in the manper of treatment. Ample exercises ^ 

have beep pppepded to most of the chapters in : 

, Boo:^ ]J, As a further help %o J 

Students, t^e. :qtlf?|^| set % exam- a 
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ination of the Madras University during the last- 
23 years are also given at the end of the book. 

In the preparation of this book, I have 
consulted the works of Dr. Keynes, Dr. Bain, 
Mr. Welton, Mill, Minto, Dr. Eead, Mr. Bradley, 
Dr. Venn, and a few other logicians. Some 
interesting problems and exercises have been 
taken from Dr. Keynes’ Formal Logic, and solu- 
tions have been given to the more difficult among 
them. Suggestions for the improvement of the 
work will be thankfully received. 

Teipucahe, 1 A. SUBEAHMANYAM. 

ISth January 1903, J 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

THM PEOVINCB AND UTILITY OF LOGIC, 

1. Derivation and history of the word “Logic."' 
— Logic is derived from a Greek word (logos) which, 
deuoted in that language both thought and its expres- 
sion. It was ambi^ous, denoting both what ratio 
and oratio mean in Latin. This ambiguity in the 
. word logos gave rise in . subsequent times to a difference 
of opinion among logicians with regard to the pheno- 
mena with which Logic deals, the question being 
whether Logic deals with language, thought, or 
objects. Aristotle removed the ambighity by call- 
ing logosy meaning thought, by a phrase which 
means that within or that in the mind, and logos, 
meaning speech, by another which means that with-- 
out. The same distinction was afterwards express- 
ed by others by two phrases in both of which the 
word logos appears. They apparently retained the 
. word ' and obviated the ambiguity by using 

restrictive expressions. The two phrases correspond 
to whwm jmewfe an^ Latin# Logos, 

however, is not the word from which Logic is directly 
derived. It is to its derivative, Zojrifce, that we must 
Lxxxni 1 < 
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trace its direct origin. The remnant of logike after 
removing the ending, is exactly our word Logic. 
Sir W. Hamilton tells us that Aristotle, to whom 
the credit of having first fully developed the science 
is due, did not designate it by the term logihSy but 
that lie uses the adjective logihos in various combina- 
tions with other substantives. By whom the term 
logihe was first introduced to designate the science, is 
not known. Originally an adjective, the term logihe 
came subsequently to be employed absolutely as the 
name of the science, and we may observe a similar 
change in use in the case of the terms ' Mathematics,* 
* Mechanics,* &c. 

2. Is Logic a Science or an Art?— This ques- 
tion is easily solved if we first consider the distinction 
between Science and Art. A Science is a systematic 
body^ of principles or gene^^^^ investigated and 
Sablished in relation to a particular department of 
nature. The knowledge of an isolated fact is no 
scientific knowledge; the fact must be known in all 
its relations to the other facts of the department to 
which it belongs. While Science is a systematised, 
body of principles relating to some special subject- 
matter, Art is the application of such principles in 
"pradfeice. Further, thp principles applied in Art are 
not gdneitally {principles relating to one department of 
laatfire, but 'principles derived from several depart- 
ments. Mathematics is a ^Science, audits principles 
'leKte irfjs., <|tislht!ty^'^&nd'num- 

^r; ‘bit ^iMgilibn, ^WMoh 'is an Art, *deriy^8‘'ita 

‘Jpilhbil^tes ^'fcr ■||p|llclibiin*‘'’fi^to 'Mathe&idiics, 'Astro- 
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nomy. Mechanics, Optics, Meteorology, &c. Scientific 
investigation aims at truth ; while the application o£ 
a body of principles in Art aims at utility. While the 
distinction between Science and Art ;is theoretically 
■sound, it is difficult practically to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the Sciences properly so-called 
and the Arts. The distinction is sometimes drawn 
between the Theoretical Sciences such as Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Psychology, &c., and the Practical 
'Sciences, such as Navigation, Agriculture, Politics, &c,, 
the former conforming to the strictest definition of 
Science, and the latter to that of Art. It must, how- 
ever, be noted that in the practice of the Arts, the 
knowledge that is available is sometimes scientific, and 
■sometimes purely empirical. An empirical Art pro- 
ceeds on the knowledge gained in the exercise of the 
Art itself. All Arts were empirical before Science 
came in ; the greater part of medicine still remains 
an empirical Art. When, however, an Art is founded 
on scientific principles, thenit may be called a Scienti- 
fic Art, or a Practical Science. In a Practical SciencOi 
the knowledge is selected from one or more Theoret- 
ical Sciences and arranged in the order suited to the 
end in view. 

Now, what is Logic? T^ere is no doubt that it is 
a Science, because it investigates the natural prin- 
ciples that regulate the reasoning faculties of man- 
kind It teaches those principles by which the cogency 
of reasonings can be tested. Such principles ar© 
^.UEiiform land constant. Given that the greatest thinker 
.cfiliie lSNih centos v^ia,^cialist,,aiidft^ 
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was tbe greatest thinker of that century, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that J. S. Mill was a Socialist. All 
whorightly reason must draw this conclusion. Again, 
in Logic we have not merely a body of principles which 
underlie all forms of valid reasoning, but the very same 
principles furnish us also with guidance for avoiding 
and detecting errors in reasoning. The latter cer- 
tainly is no mean part of the function of Logic. We 
make very large application of the principles of theoret- 
ical logic for the purposes of correct reasoning and 
discussion, and for detecting fallacies in argumenta- 
tion. It not only investigates the universal forms of 
valid reasoning, but it also helps persons to avoid and 
detect fallacies in reasoning. Thus it has distinctly 
I a practical side as well as a theoretical side. We may, 

^ therefore, call Logic both a Theoretical Science and a 
'Practical Science, 

Logicians have expressed themselves variously on 
this question. Some have called Logic an Art, at- 
taching little or no importance to the theoretical 
aspect of it. Aldrichs for example, has defined it as* 
the Art ^of Reasoning.^' Mansel, on the other hand, 
has held that, in its essence, it is speculative or theoret- 
ical, and only in its accidents, practical. According 
fo Sim, even if no persons existed requiring the use 
of the logical principles for the correction of their 
reasoning faculties, or, even if nobody cared to do so, 
the logical principles would still remain the same. 
But it may he said that these principles would not 
have come into existence but for the utility which they 
distinctly sub^ve. To suppose a race of intelligent 
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beings incapable of transgressing the principles of 
logic, and hence of knowing what error is, is to commit, 
the fallacy of Relativity. To appreciate correct rea- 
soning we must know what is incorrect reasoning. 
Whately, like the early Greek writers, has emphasi 2 s- 
ed both the theoretical and the practical character of 
Logic, as also J. S. Mill and others of his following. 

3 , Relation of Logic to other Sciences. — 
This science is the most fundamental of all the scien® 
ces, and its principles are employed more or less 
perfectly in daily discourses and writings. It is the 
true judge of the sufficiency of facts or principles as 
evidence to prove the truth of a statement in any 
department of knowledge, and this recommendation 
in its favour has secured for it the names, The 
Science of Sciences, and The Art of Arts,^^ first 
employed by Duns Sootus of the 13th century; and 
this high place given to it is happily illustrated also 
by the names of the various sciences, such as Physio- 
Jogy, Psyoliolpgy, Biology, Sociology, Mineralogy, 
iZoology, Theology, &c. These mean logic applied to 
the study of the phenomena belonging to the respec- 
tive departments. Physiology means logic applied to 
the study of the functions of life ; Psychology means 
logic applied to the study of the mental phenomena ; 
and so on. Following this plan of naming, we may 
give the name Logology to our present science. 
^ ? Oertain forms of reasohihg and certaih' methods have 

C to be adopted for arriving at truths in all depart- 
5 : I / ments of knowledge, and the science which formu- 

i ' l^ates these forms and methods is Logic. This has 
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also gained the name of “The Lighthouse of the 
Intellect,” inasmuch as all the intellectual opera- 
tions are directed and regulated by this science alone. 
Other names, such as, “ The Head and Crown of 
Phdospphy,” “The Key of Wisdom,” &c., also show 
that a high place has been conceded to it by eminent 
men. The principles of Logic and Mathematics are 
equally applicable to all the sciences ; but Logic ranks 
even higher than Mathematics in point of generality 
and abstractness as its principles are applicable to 
Mathematics as well as to the other sciences. 

Logic and Psychology.— Apart from the fact that 
Logic bears to all the sciences the general relation 
above sketched out, it bears a closer relation to Psy- 
chology and a few other sciences. Psychology is the 
science which deals with the phenomena of mind, 
namely, feelings, volifions, and thoughts. But Logic 
has nothing to do with feelings and volitions. Thus 
Logic is narrower than Psychology, though in the sense 
m which its pnnciples and methods must per^deall 
the sciences, it is wider than that science. Again even 
with reference to thoughts, while Psychology deals 
with the laws of the actual rise and development of 
oughts m general, with the processes and products of 
though^ gieaem%, i.e, of every species of thought 
perceptual, conceptual, reproductive, constructive, &c.* 
ogio deals only with Reasoning, along with concepts 
and 3udgmeats which are subsidiary to Reasoning. And 
i^tly, while Psychology gives an account of the laws 
of reasoning in the sense of utUforrmties, %.e., laws in 
^ordance M which men are found by actual 
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experience to reason. Logic is regulative, and affords 
criteria for discriminating valid reasoning from tke 
invalid. Logic does not concern itself with all the, 
ways in which nien actually reach conclusions, with 
the modes in which, through association of ideas or 
otherwise, one belief generates another; bnt it con- 
cerns itself with the conditions of valid reasoning 
only , with the theory of the ascertainment of truth. 

Logic and Metaphysics. — -Metaphysics discusses 
Being as such. The pillar that stands before me pos- 
sesses various qualities, colour, size, shape, &c., and 
these are all perceivable by my senses. Metaphysics 
asks, does there exist behind these qualities any 
mity which binds them together and which alone 
has real existence? Similarly, does, there exist an 
entity behind all the mental manifestations? Does 
there exist God ? Metaphysics discusses the ulti- 
mate realities of the things about which we reason, 
so that, if it succeeds in determining their true 
nature, it will throw immense light on the prin- 
ciples of reasoning which Logic investigates. The 
relations between things implied in all reasoning can 
be better understood when the realities of the things 
are known. But Logic assumes that the things of 
the phenomenal world are for all practical purposes 
real, and builds its theory upon that practically valid 
assumption, without waiting for the decision of Meta- 
physics. : : ^ 

Logic and Rhetoric.— 'She Logician’s discourses are 
fo^ed on principles which aim at producing con- 
viction, while the Rhetorician’s discourses are founded 



m principles which aim at persuading people by 
stirring up their emotions, or appealing to their fond 
prejudices. The one appeals to the intellect and the 
other to the emotions. The two sciences are thus 
both connected with Psychology. 

Logic and Grammar , — Grammar discusses the laws 
of language as expressive of thought, while Logic 
deals with thought as expressed in language. Logic 
concerns itself with language, only as the instrnment 
of thought; and even with thought, only as the thought 
of a thing. It does not take account of the analysis 
of lantfuage into the various parts of speech, but it re- 
cognises only those forms of words or combinations of 
words which can express single objects, or classes of 
objects. All non -significant words which do not ex- 
press complete ideas and which cannot thus stand by 
themselves as terms, are disregarded by Logic. In 
every proposition, the logical predicate is the whole 
assertion made of the subject, while the grammatical 
predicate is merely what is contained in the finite verb» 
Logic merely analyses the two concepts related in the 
proposition, while Grammar undertakes to show the 
function of each word in the sentence. 

4. Definition or Scope of the Science. — The 
definition of any progressive science can only be pro- 
visiotially stated. It must be improved as the science 
advances. What definition a particular logician gives 
of Logic depends upon what he considers to be the 
essentials of the science. These have been conceived 
differently, and there has hence been much diver- 
sity in the modes in which Logic has been defined 
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by the several logicians* Aldrich^ whose book was 
used as the text in the Oxford University, defines 
libgic as the Art of Reasoning. Whately, whose 
treatise was decidedly an improvement on Aldrich^s> 
defines it as the Science and also as the Art of Rea-- 
soning. Whately no doubt recognises the fact 
that the practical function of „Logic has a scientific 
basis; but Reasoning is an ambiguous word. With 
some it means Deduction only, while with others, such as 
Mill, and Dr. Bain, it means both Deduction and Induc- 
tion. In most logical treatises, such as those of Whately, 
Hamilton, Thomson, &c., Logic has been understood 
in the narrower signification, but in all of them 
matters pertaining to Induction have been introduced 
either under the title of Induction, or as Applied 
Logic. Even when it is understood in its widest 
sense in these definitions, it excludes Classification, 
Definition, and Division, so that neither of these 
definitions will do, if we mean to recognise these as 
parts of Logic ; and we must recognise these as parts 
of Logic, because, as we shall see further on, these 
are the sole, means by which we can furnish our- 
selves with ready materials classified and arranged in 
order to enable us to see^^t once what kind of relation 
subsists between the premises and the conclusion, and 
whether the conclusion is warranted by the sufficiency 
of the evidence, the judging of which is the sole 
function of Logic. Further, these processes are also 
amenable to rules. We speak of a logical definition 


as well as a logical argument. 

Another writer says that Logic is the Science of 
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the Laws of Thought. This definition, though it re- 
medies to some extent the defects of the foregoing, 
embraces some of the psychological operations, such 
as Memory, Imagination, Conception, &c. We are 
inclined to refer the word thought more to Psycho- 
logy than to Logic. Thus the phrase, “Laws of 
Thought,’’ does not convey any definite meaning. If 
by thought is meant “ thought as it is, ” the province 
becomes purely that of Psychology, the phrase, ‘ Laws 
of Thought,’ implying the laws of the rise and suc- 
cession of our thoughts. Hence the phrase is some- 
times qualified by the words “ formal or necessary.” 
The word “ formal ” is equivalent to “ having the 
same form or nnaltering.” Hence “ formal laws ” 
means not alter on any account, 

uniform and constant.” Such laws corre- 
spond to the dies from which medals of various- 
metarls are struck all retaining the same form. An 
argument in any case may be the same, but the matter 
may be different. Now, it would be useless to talk of 
the^ formal laws of thought,” or of “ laws of thought 
as it ought to be,” without laying down a principle for 
checkings the spontaneous tendencies of the mind, and 
for discriminating the true from the false. 

bis little hand-book the follow- 
ing definition;|“Logic is the science occupied in 
a“d describing all the general forms of 
thought^ which we must employ so long as we reason 
mUdly.” He ha® not brought out the practical char- 
acter of Lo^c, since, in his opinion, it is only second- 
ary and aceidmtal. Others have said, “ Logic is the- 
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art of directing the reason aright in acquiring the 
knowledge of things, for the instruction both of our- 
selves and others.” 

But the definition of ^^Port Royal Logic” conies 
nearer our point ; Logic is the science of the opera- 
tions of the understanding in the pursuit of truth.” 
This also needs improvement. That Logic is a prac- 
tical science is brought out in the definition, and its 
end is also defined to be the ascertainment of truth. 
But the means is said to consist in an enquiry into the 
operations of the understanding. This may be a 
means, but not necessarily the sole means. Again, 
the word truth ” is ambiguous. Truths are imme- 
diate or mediate. Immediate truths are those that 
are directly known in consciousness and that require 
uo demonstration. My present sensations are stern 
realities to me, or, are immediate truths. Mediate truths 
are those that are inferred) and whose validity rests 
solely upon evidence. Now Logic, as Mill says, is not 
a science of Belief, but it is a science of Evidence. 
But immediate truths require no proof ; they are im- 
mediately perceived in consciousness. Therefore, 
Logic has nothing to^o with these. And it has 
every concern with inferred truths. But the concern 
that it has, is not to inquire and investigate what 
truths are mediate and what immediate. That is the 
business of Metaphysics, to which also belong the in- 
quiries into the nature of Conception, Perception, 
Memory and Belief; all of which are operations of the 
UBderstanding in the pursuit of Truth, but with which, 
however, tl^ logician has no concern. The hutinese 
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of Logic is to examine the nature of the inferred 
truths and to valae their evidence. For instance, in 
the syllogism, — All men are mortal; John is a man; 
therefore, John is mortal. — the first two propositions 
are called the premises of the syllogism, and they 
constitute the evidence ; and the third is the conclusion; 
and the province of Logic is to determine the relation 
between the premises and the conclusion, to estimate 
the value of this evidence for the drawing of such a 
conclusion. The definition thus requires modification; 
and this is effected thus : — 

science of ^the operations of the 
understanding which are subservient to the estimation 
of evidence.'' This is the definition of J. S. Mill ; and 
he describes those operations by saying that they in* 
elude both the process itself of advancing from the 
known to the unknown, %nd all other intellectual 
operations in so far as auxiliary to this." The latter 
part of this description includes Naming, Definition, 
Classification and other processes which relate to the 
marshalling of facts for the purpose of facilitating 
Reasoning. He does not also include in the definition 
any reference to the modes of arriving at suggestions 
1;o be verified by the logical tests. 

Ueberweg's definition of Logic as ^ the science of 
the regulative principles of human knowledge' is 
also open to objections. Losric has nothing to do 
with inttittive knowledge. Oonistently with his deli- 
nition, however, he devotes a part of his Logic to 
Perception, which is a psychological process. A re- 
cent writer defines Logic as *^the science of the prin- 
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ciples wHch regulate valid thought/^ Valid thought” 
is understood to include not ^ only self-consistent 
thought^ but also thought in agreement with objec- 
tive reality. Thus Deduction and Induction are both 
of Logic, Invalid thought is not 
taken account of by Logic unless it be for inquiring 
into the cause of the invalidity, which is generally the 
violation of a rule of valid thought. Dr. Keynes, 
who confines himself to Formal Logic, defines it 
as the science which investigates those regu- 
lative principles of thought that have universal 
validity, whatever may be the particular objects 
about which we are thinking.” He does not un- 
dertake to decide whether Formal Logic constitutes 
the whole of Logic, or is only a part of it. But, ac- 
cepting his definition, he says it is open to us still to 
recognise the methods of reasoning and research re- 
lating to the matter of thought. 

Dr. Bain thinks that the modes of arriving at sug- 
gestions to be verified by the logical tests also fall 
within the proviuce of Logic, and hence defines it 
thus 

^ (1) As a Theoretical Abstract Science, embody- 

ing the most fundamental principles of all logical affir- 
mation, and inferences deduced therefrom and ex* 
pressed in suitable formulas. The actual process of 
theorising consists, for example, in the evolution of 
syllogistic forms from the fundamental axioms. 


(2) As the Practical Science of Proof or Evi- 
dence. 
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for truth. He thinks that Logic in this capacity may 
give “an account of all known processes that aid the 
understanding, whether in proving or in evolving 
truth ; provided always that these are of a general 
kind, adapted to all science or knowledge as such.” 
He mentions as belonging to Method that postulate 
of Hamilton’s which requires ns to state explicity in 
language whatever is impli'city in thought, the pro- 
cess of ‘ arranging an argument or chain of reasoning 
into the form that best discloses to the mind its con- 
clnsiveness or inconclusiveness,’ and such modes of 
presenting to the mind known facts and premises of 
a subject as suggest the conclusions involved. 

5 , Utility of Logic. — We shall now proceed 
to consider the Utility of Logie. Some false pro- 
mises held out to the public by the ancients as to the 
ends which Logic was expected to serve, completely 
turned the scale of public opinion against the science. 
People began to think that Logic could serve no end 
at all, because it did not serve the ends they were 
made to expect of it. For instance, it (Syllogistic Logic 
which was the only Logic they knew) was supposed 
to be the discoverer of truth in all branches of study. 
■This is nothing but exaggeration. Logic in that re- 
atrioted sense does not discover new truths in any 
‘branch of study; but it only judges the evidence for 
truths; and aids their discovery by arranging and syste- 
matising the existing materials. Even at the present 
iday it is not in<high favour with men,! and it is a pity 
that it is not so. Even those that may be expected to 
tbsiibetter ihfoimiefdy vsEnnotraee’ all" that the^ science can 
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possibly achieve if only it is properly stadied. All 
men of all departments are always employed in 
reasoning. Their business is to reason. Now, some 
would say, common sense is a guide, and a study of 
Logic is absolutely unnecessary. Mankind argued 
correctly before Logic was a science. God did not 
make man and leave it to Aristotle to make him ra- 
tional/^ (Locke) . We reply to this by saying that com- 
mon sense, though it may be a guide, is yet not always 
a safe guide, and that only a few men in the world 
think and reason correctly without a knowledge of the 
principles of Logic. The majority of mankind cannot 
argue without committing gross blunders, unless the 
theory of their argument is laid down for them by 
those that have understood it., Even men of superior 
common sense sometimes stagger at the complex cases 
of reasoning which not unfreqnently turn up in their 
daily intercourse with men in society. It is more 
probable that those that have studied the principles 
of the science will conform to them in practice than 
that those that have not studied them will do so. 
Perfectly healthy men need not study medicine. But, 
as Jevons asks, how many of such men are there ? It 
is true that we can use our muscles without studying 
their anatomy. Biit when the action of any one of 
them is vitiated by sothe defect, then the need of a 
^knowledge of its structure becomes apparent. So 
also, Logic analyses the reasoning process only so far 
as such an analysis renders any defect in the process 
apparent. Its work is limited by the necessities of 
the art. 
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f Logic, then, is a science which deserves cnltivation 
by men of all capacities and turns of mind. In the 
first place, its speculative value as mere knowledge 
should not be ignored. As mere knowledge, it also 
affords a good deal of pleasure. Secondly, it is a 
criterion of truth ; for, it judges by an examination of 
the relation between the premises and the conclusion 
whether the conclusion has been justly drawn. ISText,. 
it teaches us how to reduce our knowledge to a system. 
Again, it affords a good exercise to our faculties. 
Eeflective thinking and accurate reasoning are deve- 
loped by a study of the science. Of the two ends of 
education, mental discipline and the imparting of 
information, the former is certainly more valuable 
than the latter; and the educative value of Logic 
consists in its contributing to the former end much 
more largely than many other sciences. A man who 
has trained his reasoning powers by a study of Logic 
can study any other science or practise any other art 
with greater ease than another who possesses merely a 
fund of information with no power of manipulating it 
to any advantage. And lastly, we have technical 
names for the various fallacies by means of which we 
can easily expose, and otherwise also deal with, the 
various forms of logical error. Such are the utilities 
of Logic, and the ends which it indirectly serves are 
numerous, and can be easily divined by the reflecting 
student. 
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mOMMNA Wim WmCM LOGIC DMAL&-MMLATION 
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1. Phenomena with Which Logic deals—Wic 

judges the sumcieucy or insufficieucy of the evideuce 
that IS available for conclusions. The evidence is 
cons ituted by propositions. In every proposition 
a relation IS expressed; and this relation may be 
viewed either as a relation between twn . 
or as a relation between two things, or as a relation 
between two thoughts. Now, the question is, in all 
Its judgments or conclusions, with which of these 
three does Logic deal ? Does it deal with language. 

objects ? It is contended by some thJil 
deals with language, with names and with relation! 
between names. These have been called the Nomina- 

l^ts ov Logicians of the Verbal or Nominalist SoZl 

u , to maintain that Language by itself is the ob- 
ject-matter of Logic, is to place it among the philo- 

that to be what Logic deals with, should not 

meant anything more 
than that Eeasoning is impossible apart from Lan- 
guage. We believe he thereby intended only to lay 
a ress on the formal aspect of it, and vindiLte the 
claims of language as a necessaiy element in any pro- 
duct of reasoning or discussion. It is doubtfuL as 
Jevons says, whether any reasoning can take place in 

and, 

2 
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even if it can, it cannot become the subject of dis- 
cussion until, by some system of symbols, it can be 
made known to others. It is the business of the 
grammarian to discuss the nature and peculiarities of 
language. But, as an essential instrument for the 
embodiment and exhibition of thought, it is important 
to the logician. Another school of logicians, called 
ConceptualistS) contend that thoughts as entirely sep- 
arated from the things thought about and as indi- 
cated by language, are the phenomena with which 
Logic deals. To this school belong Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Thomson. In accordance with this view of theirs 
regarding the object-matter of Logic, they have 
defined the scope of the science so as to limit it 
to a consideration of the pure or formal laws of 
thought, or Laws of thought as thought.^^ Their 
logic thus is logic of mere consistent thinking, or 

Formal Logic, and excludes from its sphere what 
has been called “ Material or Inductive Logic ” which 
has reference to the real relations between things. 
A third school of logicians hold that Logic deals pri- 
marily with things, and only secondarily with names 
and thoughts. These may be called Phenomenalists, 
or, pveierahly, Ohjectivists, To this school belongs 
Mill. He takes an ohjecUve or material view of Logic 
and includes in its scope both Deduction and Induction. 

It is incorrect to say that Logic deals with thoughts 
alone, as separated entirely from things, and apart 
from language. When there is no object {object for 
all practical purposes), there is no thought of the ob- 
ject; aud when there is no thought of the obiect. 
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there is no name. Since things are the objects of 
thought, and since names and things cannot be con- 
nected except through thought, we may say that in a 
certain sense Logic is concerned with all the three. 

It is here necessary to observe that Nominalism 
and Gonceptualum as names applied to two distinct 
views in regard to the object-matter of Logic, should 
not be confounded with Nominalism and Conceptual- 
mn as representing two distinct views in, regard to 
the character of general notions or concepts. Of 
these last we shall speak later on under concepts. It 
is, however, open both to the Nominalist and to the 
Conceptualist in regard to the character of general 
knowledge, to take an objective view of Logic, and to 
include in its scope both Deduction and Induction. 

2. Relatiori between Thought and Langu- 
age — It is necessary to take some account of lan- 
guage because all that thought with which we are 
concerned in Logic is thought expressed in language. 
The valid modes of thought are general, and cannot 
be discussed without a generally accepted language. 
We shall no doubt have to consider it in some detail 
under the heads of Names and Propositions. But 
here we shall consider merely how far it aids the 
thinking process, and in what form it is necessarv for 
the purposes of effective communication. 

The raw materials of thought are obtained in all 
eases^hrough the senses. The various sensations are 
aggregated together, and the aggregates come to be 
recognised as " objects.” These objects are named, 
and are remembered both by names and in sensible 
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forms by human beings. But the lower animals 
remember the things about them only in sensible 
forms. All their observations are recorded in those 
forms^ and their practical ends of finding shelter and 
prey seem to be adequately served by those forms 
without the need of a language.' Children gain a 
large stock of sense knowledge before they learn 
the language needed to express it. The artistic 
sensibility which is not satisfied with a production 
cannot adequately express itself in language though 
it can prompt the touch of improvement. The delicate 
shades of the physician^s diagnosis pass beyond 
verbal expression, 

' All this kind of sense knowledge without language- 
may be possible for the individual and may serve his 
practical needs, but it can never be cdmmunicated to 
others except by direct appeal to experience. When 
generalities are reached, communication becomes still 
■more difficult without the help of language. When 
objects are compared and their resemblance noted, 
this resemblance cannot be communicated to another 
in the absence of a symbol, except by making him 
actually compare the objects himself and directing 
his attention to the common quality or qualities. 
Every time the communication has to be made, thi^ 
process has to be resorted to. If, however, the results 
of generalisation are fixed in language, they can be 
communicated without difficulty. The value of names 
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and oomtnunicafcion, of several classes or generalifeies 
brought together in certain relations. Such an exam- 
ination and discossion cannot be carried on, unless the 
groups of generalities in all their relations are ex- 
pressed as propositions. No other kind of language 
IS suited for this purpose than spoken language. 
Gesture language can at best enable us to compare 
present objects with the past, but the features of com- 
parison are necessarily limited to the visible and the 
striking. It IS utterly inadequate to express the 
complex groups of generalities and their relations 
which so much constitute the thought with which 
Logic deals. Spoken language is much superior to it 
in that respect. The advantages of a spoken langu- 
age over every other kind of symbolism in regard to 
communication are-(l) that it can be promptly 
brought into use whenever it is required, (2) that the 
power of speech is retained even when the other 
powers (organs) of communication have been impaired 
by old age, (3) that it is available'as well in the dark 
as in the light, (4) that it is of service at some con- 
siderable distance, and (5) that it is susceptible of 
giving rise to a system of conventional signs suf- 
ficient to express fine distinctions and relations. 
Gesture language prevailed only among primitive 
men. As intelligence increased and new qualities and ■ 
faner relations were discovered, demands for expres- 
sions also correspondingly increased, and refined 
and effective modes of expression were hit upon. 
When men came in possession of improved language^ 
'their facilities for thinking also became greater, and 
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other complex relations and attributes were then dis- 
covered. In this way, thought and language acted 
and reacted upon each other, until the necessities of 
adequate and clear thinking and communication have 
put us now in possession of a spoken and written 
language with its infinite capabilities for embodying' 
the most complex thoughts and refined intellectual 
achievements. 

3. Use and abuse of Language.— The uses of 
language may be divided into two classes, those that 
relate to it as an aid to the thinking process, and those 
that relate to it as a means of expressing and com- 
municating thought. Three uses may be mentioned 
under the first head and two under the second. 
These two uses relating to communication are of 
greater interest to the logician, as Logic is concerned 
with thought only as expressed in propositions. 

(1) It enables us to form General Notions or Con-- 
cepts . — When some individual objects are compared,, 
and they are found to possess certain qualities in com- 
mon, they may be thrown together into a class by 
virtue of those common qualities. This class, as* 
characterised by the community of attributes, may be 
denoted by a word, with the help of which we may 
think of the class as a whole whenever we want to do* 
so, instead of comparing the particulars once again and 
abstracting their agreeing features. Tree, mountain, 
river, white, round, man, plant, &c., are such general 
names, denoting certain individuals and signify! ng^ 
the attributes common to them all. They aid the fix- 
ing in thought of the definite number of attributes 
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reached by geDeralisafcion, Whiteness^ ronudness,. 
motion, &c., are abstract names referring to the same 
generalities as their corresponding concrete names, 
white things, round things, moving things, &C .5 but 
drawing attention more particularly to the common 
attributes than to the individuals possessing them. 
They denote merely the attributes, but the attributes 
have no existence apart from the things possessing 
them. They denote the attributes only as inhering in 
the individuals# One very great abuse of language 
consists in supposing that corresponding to every 
name that exists, there must be a thing actually exist- 
ing. There is nothing existing in the abstract corre- 
sponding to an abstract name. ^ Whiteness^ merely 
means ^ white things in so far as they are white ^ ^ 
^ roundness ^ means ^ round things in so far as they 
are round ^ ; and ^ motion V means moving things 
in so far as they are movingj* Our attention in each 
ease is limited to the resembling feature. The single 
name is merely an abbreviated form to express the 
meaning of the round-about phrase. 

(2) It enables us to analyse complex notions, — An 
analysis of the elements composing a complex whole 
is not easy in the absence of a name for each of the 
elements. The name of an element enables us to fix our 
attention on the element, and think of it in exclusion 
to the rest. In this way, all the attributes of an 
object, ^ a marble statue,^ ‘ an orange,^ may be thought 
of in separation. 

(3) It shortens the process of thinking, — Thinking 
implies the passage of the mind from one idea to 
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another, until all the ideas belonging to a, system are 
perceived in their relations of co-ordination and sub- 
ordination to one another. In solving a problem, the 
mind searches after those ideas which belong to a 
system, and finally perceives their relations to one 
another and their bearing on the solution. In think- 
ing out the plot of a story, all the ideas are run over 
in all their relations to one another and in their bear- 
ing on the final issue. In all these cases, the ideas 
are of various degrees of complexity, familiarity, and 
importance, so that it will be a distinct advantage to 
the process of thinking itself, if the more familiar and 
less important ideas are skipped over without the 
necessity of their being brought up into the full view 
of consciousness. This advantage is secured by lan- 
guage, and thinking is much shortened. With the 
help of names which are mere marks of those ideas, 
the mind rapidly passes through those ideas without 
waiting to attend fully to each of them. In this way, 
trains of thought which are extremely complex, are 
rendered possible. There is a danger, however, which 
must be guarded against. The ideas, by being always 
symbolically represented by means of names, are 
either apt to be ignored altogether, or are apt to become 
confused. The thinker may ultimately become unable 
to define them, or analyse their constitnent elements. 

(4) It is a means of communication , — ^This is the 
most useful function of language. Social interoonrse 
becomes possible, and each man can profit by the 
knowledge a^uired by others. Ability and know- 
ledge will increase m each individual, and the society 
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as a whole will progress more rapidly both 
tiially and morally. In this connection may be men*' 
tioned another kind of abuse to which language is 
liable. Some words have acquired more than on© 
meaning from causes which will be sketched out in a 
future chapter, and, in communication, these words 
are sometimes employed equivocally with a view to 
deceive those to whom they are addressed. This is a 
morally wrong practice to which honest thinkers and 
speakers should never resort. 

(5) It enables us to record our thoughts, —By means 
of written language we can record the results of our 
thoughts for future use and guidance. There maybe 
no immediate use for an item of knowledge, or it may 
be such as can flit away easily from our minds. In 
either case, it is best to rivet it in language so that it 
may be useful either for ourselves or for our posterity. 
In this way, w© are at present benefiting much by 
the labours of the generations that have gone before, 
and w© are also enabled to hand down to posterity all 
that we have achieved, and may yet achieve, in our 
own generation. 

CHAPTEE III. 

PMmaiPAz DivTsioms OF zo me, witb a briff 

SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY, 

I. The commonly recognised divisions of 
Logic.—Simple Apprehension, Judgment and 
Reasoning have been usually mentioned as parts 
of Logical doctrine. Simple Apprehension is ^ the 
act of mind by which we merely become aware of 
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something, or have a notion, idea, or impression of it 
brought into the mind.’ ‘The name or term iron 
instantaneously makes the mind think of a strong and 
very useful metal, but does not tell us anything about 
it, or compare it with anything else.’ Conception is 
the process of forming general notions, and involves 
a rudimentary judgment or comparison of the ele- 
ments obtained from simple apprehension. Judgment 
of a more perfect kind is the process of comparing 
two such notions with a view to see whether they 
agree or disagree. Affirmation is said to take place 
when two notions are congruent, and negation, when 
one contradicts the other, Reasoning is the process 
by which from certain given judgments we pass to 
another inferrible from them as the consequence of 
their mutual relation. From the two judgments, ‘ All 
men are mortal,’ and ‘ Socrates is a man,’ we infer by the 
rules of syllogistic reasoning that ‘ Socrates is mortal.’ 
To these three parts of Logical doctrine, a fourth has 
also been added, namely. Method, which considers 
“how reasonings, when employed continuously upon 
any matter whatever, should be set forth to produce 
their combined effect on the mind.” It bears the same 
relation to Reasoning that Reasoning bears to judg- 
ment. It is the putting together of reasonings in a 
discourse in the manner best suited to disclose truth,, 
just as Reasoning is the putting together of judg- 
ments so as to draw a conclusion from them. 

Regarding the nomenclature employed in the above 
paragraph, it must be remarked that ‘ concepts ’ and 
judgments are words that have been usually adopt- 
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by th© CoBceptualists, while ^ Terms ^ and ^ Proposi* 
tions ^ have been usually adopted by the Nominalists* 
Butj as Mr. Welton says, there seems to be no good 
reason for adhering strictly either to the one form or 
to the other. We shall most frequently use ^ Terms ^ 
and ^ Propositions ^ as the reference will, in most cases, 
be to the verbal expression of thought; but we reserve 
to ourselves the right of using concepts and judg- 
ments, whenever the reference is more particularly to 
thought. Dr. Bain objects to the use of the word- 
^ Judgment ^ as the equivalent of ^ Proposition ^ on dif- 
ferent grounds. A proposition is stated to be ‘ a judg- 
ment expi'essed in words and Judgment is defined 
as the mental operation whereby we pronounce two 
things to agree or to disagree. But Dr. Bain remarks 
that the mental operation whereby we arrive at pro- 
positions is much more extensive, including the pro- 
cesses of Observation, Classification, Induction, and 
Deduction, than is meant by the word ‘Judgment.’ 
Judgment, he thinks, refers more particularly to the 
discerning of the agreement or disagreement of a 
proposition to a given case, as in the interpretation 
of law : that is to say, to the deductive process. But 
if by ^judgment’ is understoodi the mental producty 
apart from how it is arrived at, which represents the 
linking of two distinct facts or things, then it is the 
mental correlate of a proposition, and must be sus- 
ceptible of being used .whenever the reference is- 
specially to that mental correlate, 

2. Dr. Bain’s enumeration. — Dr. Bain himself,- 
as a materialistic logician, mentions four distinct 
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operations as being essential for the discovery and 
verification of knowledge. They are, (1) Observation^ 
inolading Experiment ; {2) Definition ; {Z) Induction ; 
(4) Deduction. 

( 1 ) Observation . — This is either external or inter- 
nal, and is necessary for arriving in the first instance 
at suggestions to be submitted to the tests of Logic. 
Its rules, however, are not common to all the subjects, 
but special to each. If they were common to all the 
subjects, then Observation would be a part of Induct- 
ive Logic. It should not, however, be entirely ex- 
cluded from Logic, as it is not wholly a matter of 
pure intuition, the simplest observation being a mix- 
ture of intuition and inference. When we observe 
a needle pointing to the north, we know that we 
are looking at a needle and that its direction is 
north, only from past experience. One fallacy of ob- 
servation consists in confounding the two. Experi- 
ment serves the same function as Observation, but 
that process is active, while Observation is passive. 
They both relate to facts, while the remaining divi- 
sions of Logic relate to the generalising of facts. 
There are various errors incident to observation. 
Errors may arise from deficient light, from defec- 
tive sense-organ, and from the observer’s own pre- 
judices or inclinations. It is difficult to find persons 
who can register facts with fairness for, and against, 
their own fond views. An unbeliever was shown a 
temple with the paintings of all the persons who had 
^n saved from shipwreck, after paying their- vows. 
When asked whether he did not now acknowledge th© 
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power of the gods, “ Ay,” he answered ; “ but where 
are they painted that were drowned after their vows?” 
Again, a man may not know what to observe, i.e., the 
facts relevant to a subject. A certain amount of 
intelligence in the observer is needed for this purpose. 
All the errors due to external and internal conditions,, 
and all those arising from insufficient and irrelevant 
observation, may be avoided if only the observer pro- 
ceeds with caution, repeats the observations, compares 
them with one another, strikes the averages, and 
eliminates all the distorting causes. A rigorous 
training in observation is a necessary preliminary to 
scientific investigation. 

(2) Definition . — This is the generalising process 

aiming at the determination of clear concepts, or at 
fixing definitely the meaning or connotation of general 
names. This is the simplest of the generalising pro- 
cesses, and embraces three operations— Comparison. 
Abstraction and Generalisation. We first assemble 
the things to which the name in question is applied, 
compare them with one another with a view to see in 
what respects they agree and in what they differ, next 
abstract from these things the particular or particulars 
in' which they all agree, i.e., think of them solely 
keeping the differential marks in the , background, and 
thirdly, take a mental grasp of those things in so far 
as they agree in those particulars, and give them a 
general name# This generalising process may refer th 
one property, or to many properties. In other wcH-ds^ 
the things assembled and compared may be found to 
agree in one property, or in more than one prope%. 
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This settlement of the actnal connotation of a name 
by means of the actual denotation was done in early 
times by means of a dialectical procedure, which was 
more effective than solitary thinking both on account 
of its stimulating character, and on account of the fact 
that two or more minds are better than one, and can 
not only bring to light more applications of the name 
than any one of them singly can, but also arrive at 
more satisfactory conclusions with regard to what 
attributes are to be regarded as constituting the con- 
notation of the name. Socrates (b.c. 469—399) was 
the first to practise this procedure on a memorable 
scale. Having declared physical Inquiry to be both 
irreligious and impossible, he set about formulating a 
science of moral conceptions ; and, with this end in 
view, he attempted to get at a definition of ethical 
notions by the generalisation of particulars. Know- 
ledge was also of value to him independently of 
morality ; but it had no other object than conduct, 
and was efficient even as a motive. Taking the 
name ‘ injustice," for example, he would ask his 
interlocutor if he would apply it to the act of a 
man who deceived another. On receiving the reply 
' Yes/ he would ask him if he would apply it when 
the persons deceived were enemies instead of friends. 

If the reply was ' he would again ask if the 
act of cajoling a child into taking medicine would 
be called an unjust act, and so on. In this way, by 
bringing out a number of cases, he would enable his 
interlocutor to arrive at the right definition. It was 
uqt that he deliberately set about teaching the right 
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definitions of words to people by his method of Ana^ 
lytical Interrogation, but that he was in quest of ac- 
curate definitions himself. The whole situation, how- 
ever, assumed that unfortunate appearance, because he 
was a thorough master of particulars, and had the 
-knack of readily meeting the answers of ,the inter- 
locutor with searching queries and unforeseen objec- 
tions. The aim of Socrates in all this, was merely to 
discover the meaning of a name as generally under- 
stood by the people. But Definition also includes a 
certain readjustment of boundaries by dropping off 
some individuals and including others. 

Definition as a generalising process with a view to the 
■settlement of the connotation of a general name, should 
not be confounded with Definition as the mere ex- 
pounding of the connotation of a name already settled. 

(8) Induction.^^All reasoning depends upon 
Agreement. Reasoning may be from particulars to 
particulars, or from particulars to generals, or from 
generals to particulars. In the first case, we say upon 
the ground of similarity that a certain statement is 
true of one thing when it is true of some other thing or 
things ; we say that boiling water will scald the hand 
when it has been found to do so in many past instances, 
the evidence for the inference consisting in the actual 
facts observed. The second case of Reasoning, called 
Induction, is also founded upon Similarity or Agree- 
ment. Instead of applying our past experience to a 
single case, we declare its applicability to all cases of 
similar character. We give formal expression to 
the evidence that we have gathered from past experi- 
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ance. We say that, under certain specific conditions^, 
a certain statement will hold true. * All meii are 
mortal^ is an inference which we draw from detached 
observations. John died, James died, Robert died, 
and therefore all those that resemble John, James, 
Robert, &c., in certain peculiar aiid assignable charac- 
teristics, will also die. This is proper inductive infer- 
ence. This is essentially the same as the first, because 
that evidence of resemblance which justifies the in- 
ference in a single case ought to justify it also in all 
cases of the same hind. An induction is characterised, 
as Dr. Bain says, by three features. It must be a real 
proposition, as opposed to a Notion or Definition. In 
other words, it must be a proposition expressing a 
conjunction between two distinct things or notions, a 
conjunction that may be disputed. In a notion, 
however, the conjunction of attributes is a matter of 
tacit assumption. Secondly, an induction must be 
general, i.e., applicable to all cases of a given kind. 
From cases observed, the inference should be to cases 
not observed. Thirdly, the method must be an appeal 
to observation or fact ; that is to say, it must be an 
inference from particulars observed, from experience,, 
from the interpretation of nature, and not a deduction 
from another proposition, or from any preconceived 
principle. 

The necessity of this Inductive Logic, of this appeal 
to nature for truths, was felt when the Authority of 
the Church became ^gr^sive and claimed to pro- 
nounce on all mattcu's, even on those that lay outsidie 
Theology, Truths hmmmf wAh thdr gmmik 
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conTietions were forced upon people^ and it was almost 
universally felt that a method must be sought to ascer- 
tain material truths, or truths of cause and effect^ 
independently of the dictates of the Church. This was 
attempted by Francis Bacon (1561 — 1626), Lord 
Verulam, who is generally regarded as the founder 
of Inductive Logic, and who, with all the weight of 
his position and influence, preached the necessity of 
interrogating nature, if her ways are to be got at, and 
her laws ascertained. Minto tells us that the credit 
of founding Induction is due to Roger Bacon, the 
Franciscan Friar (1214—1292), who distinguished 
between the two modes of knowing, Argument and 
Experience, and laid much stress on the latter as the 
only great source of knowledge which makes us feel 
certain about what we know. But, as Minto himself 
informs us, though their principles were the same, 
though they both declared that our own preconcep- 
tions should not be imposed upon nature, and that 
Nature should be carefully scrutinised so as to make 
her yield truths, yet Francis Bacon developed ela- 
borate methods for this interrogation of Nature, 
while Roger Bacon stopped with mere suggestions and 
exhortations. His methods, however, were very im- 
perfect, and it was left for John Stuart Mill (1806— 
1873) to complete that grandest edifice of scientific 
method, and he was prompted in that undertaking by 
the vagueness which existed in regard to truths in 
Politics, Ethics, History, and Psychology. There was no 
method which could be relied on for proving truths in 
these sciences, and he resorted to the workers in the 
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more exact sciences, with a view to learn their tests of 
troth for application to the phenomena of the vaguer 
studies. His attention was directed more to their tests 
of truths than to their modes of discovering them. 
He was indebted to Hersohel and Whewell (more 
particularly to the former) for the raw materials of 
his inductive method ; and he connected this method 
with the body of the Old Logic, making the latter 
in a manner subordinate to the former. This was done 
about the year 1840. 

(4) Deduction . — This is reasoning from generals 
to particulars, and is also based on Similarity. It is 
applying a general law to any particular case. 
It consists in developing the consequences of a gen- 
eral law. We apply the general principle derived 
from observation to particular cases as they arise, and 
when these are found to fall under it, the general 
principle acquires new force and significance. Hav- 
ing known from the generalisation of particulars that 
all men are mortal, and having known also of some 
.particular being that he is a man, that he possesses 
the characteristics peculiar to men, we infer that that 
particular being is mortal. All men are mortal. 
David is a man. Therefore David is mortal. This is 
what we call Deductive or Syllogistic reasoning. 
This is the simplest form that we can conceive of. 
Here, the first proposition is called the major pre- 
mise j the 2nd, minor premise ; and the 3rd, conclu- 
sion. The first two are called the data, and the 3rd 
is the conclusion. The universality of the major pre- 
mise becomes strengthened, when the conclusion is 
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complex, and which present some difficulty to begin- 

Aristotle was the founder of Deductive Logic, He 
formulated his system of logical principles with a- 

guidance in the art of 
disputation which was the favourite pastime of the 
Athenians of the period, particularly, of the more in- 
tellectually disposed among them. This disputation, 
so amply illnstrated in the Dialogues of Plato, consist! 

taking up opposite positions, and 
one of them attempting by a series of questions 
jdmittingof the answer «Yes» or “No” to exact 
from his opponent admissions which were inconsist- 
ent with his original position. Aristotle’s system of 
Logic was intended to help the questioner in putting 
together and interpreting the admissions obtained 
from his oponent, or showing him that they neces- 
sply involved what he was himself contending for. 
It could also help him in suggesting the admissions 
that have to be obtained from the opponent. This 
necessity for the questioner and the respondent in the 
art of Sooratic disputation to know the implications 
m the adrnissps made, which prompted Aristotle to 
frame his Syllogistic Logic, makes clear the primary 
uses of this Logic, and also its limitations. It was 
primarily intended as an organon for securing con- 
sistency of thought, for a clear apprehension of all 
that IS involved in a single statement or in a number 
of statements, no regard being paid to the material 
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truth of the statement or statements* What is drawn 
as an inference in Syllogistic Logic is even now con- 
sidered to be just what is contained in the premises 
and nothing more. The truth of the premises being 
taken for granted, the conclusion follows as a matter 
of necessity. This is the formal character of the 
Logic as opposed to the material. We may accept as 
true premises, All inductive sciences are abstract 
sciences/^ and Mathematics is an inductive science,” 
and draw from them the conclusion, Mathematics is 
an abstract science.” The reasoning is correct, and is^ 
in accordance with the rules framed by Aristotle, and 
we have got also a conclusion true in itself ; but the 
premises are false. If we adopt mere symbols, then 
we keep out of consideration the material truth or 
falsity of the propositions, and pay heed only to the 
form of reasoning; All M is P, all S is M, and, 
therefore, all S is P. To formulate rules for deter- 
mining what are the implications in a given proposi- 
tion or propositions, irrespective of the material truth 
or falsity of such propositions, was no doubt the pri- 
mary aim of the Aristotelian Logic as suggested by 
the circumstances of its origin; but it should not be 
forgotten that the more serious thinkers of the period 
had truth as their main aim in entering on such 
debates, and though they had no criterion of truth 
except the common sense of mankind in general, yet 
they sought to clear their minds of all prejudices and 
fill them with what were generally accepted as truths. 
Bearing this fact in mind, we have now to consider in 
what manner such debates could lend themselves to- 
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the clearance of errors and the discovery of material 
truths. Having had to decide between two opposing 
theses as to which of them was true and which false, 
•they entered on a debate with a view to know 
whether any flagrantly absurd consequences folio w- 
^ @d from either of them, or from its equivalent, when 

combined with other well-known truths; or whether 
^rom some generally accepted truths a last result 
could not be obtained, which was the direct con- 
tradictory of one of the theses. That which in the 
coarse of the disputation yielded absurdities was 
abandoned, and the other was accepted. Disputation 
was thus in the aim of the more serious thinkers a 
subordinate process, aiding in the establishment of 
material truths. The rules formulated by Aristotle 
for couduoting the disputations successfully were thus 
essentially (though he never intended them to be 
such) rules for carrying a thesis into all its conse- 
quences to know whether it was true or false. They 
were, in fact, rules of interpretation. This was just 
I the view taken by Mill in the last century. If this 

was not the original aim of the founder, it was be- 
^ cause there was no systematised process of arriving 

at material truths, to which his own process of syllo- 
gising could be subordinated. Induction had not 
been developed in his time, and his conception of the 
i process was imperfect, and its application was often 

i impracticable. There was no need for what could be 

reached by his inductive process to be verified by any 
, deductive extension. The need existed only in the 

^ case of less certain truths. If induction, as conceived 
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by had been developed before him^ we do not know 
how he would have conBected that process with hie 
own. Perhaps he would have couuected theiu iu the 
same way in which Mill connected them in the last 
century. This discussion, however, is premature. We 
have stated the circumstances under which the logic 
of Aristotle arose. In framing the logic itself, he 
must have generalised the principles or rules from 
all those forms of reasoning which, starting from ad- 
mittedly true premises, led to conclusions generally 
accepted by mankind, as distinguished from those 
other forms which yielded incorrect conclusions, i.e., 
conclusions not accepted by the generality of men. 
But these rules could only give a certain class of 
truths, viz., truths of consistency, or offer protection 
against a certain class of errors, errors of incon- 
sistency. 

Omitting Observation which does not form a part of 
Logic since its rules are not common to all the sciences, 
we have three divisions, viz., Definition, Induction and 
Deduction. This is the logical order of naming them, 
since Definition supplies the materials for Induction, 
and Induction supplies the major premise for Deduc- 
tion. This is the order, therefore, in which the parts 
ought to be taught in schools, and expounded in a 
treatise. But the inverted order is usually adopted, 
since Aristotle, who first developed the logic of Deduc- 
tion, overlooked, though not wholly, the remaining 
parts, viz.. Induction and Definition ; and when these 
were reintroduced into the course of studies. Dr. Bain 
tells us, they were made to follow Deduction and not 
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to precede it. Another reason for taking up Deduction 
first is the possibility of explaining it without refer- 
ence to any of the others. But the order in which 
they were historically developed is, as we have 
seen, different. Definition was the first to be put into 
a scientific form, and this was done by Socrates. 
Deduction was the next to be developed, and Induc- 
tion was the last. 

Now, Deduction is the portion of Logic which we 
mean to' treat of in this small book. But before its 
exposition can be taken up, some preliminary subjects 
require to be discussed. 




Booi^ II. 

NAMES AND CONCEPTS. 

■ CHAPTEE I. 

NAMES AND THEIR IMPORT. 

!. On the necessity of an Examination of 
Names. — It is usual for writers on Logic to begin 
tbeir treatises with an examination of names and pro- 
positions before they take up Syllogism. Such an 
analytical consideration of language is necessary for 
the following reasons : — 

Language is the chief vehicle of thought. 
Logic is the Art of a portion of thinking. Deduction 
proper, or Syllogistic Reasoning, must be conducted 
as we have pointed out, solely through the instrument- 
ality of propositions which are simply statements of 
what we believe or disbelieve ; so that, the least im- 
perfection in the knowledge of the means by which 
we express ourselves is sure to land us in misconcep- 
tion and error. Again, these propositions are com- 
posed of terms. We cannot study the character of pro- 
positions without studying terms and their varieties. 
What we call a seMtencem grammar, wecall ajpra- 
position in logic. In every proposition, there are 
two terms, the subject and the predicate, as the boy 
runs. The subject is ^ the boy,^ and the predicate is 
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^ runs.^ The strictly logical form of this proposition 
is^ ^ the boy is running/ Here, besides the two terms, 
there is a third element, is. This is called the copula* 
In a neptive proposition the copula is, is not, when 
the subject is singular. The copula denotes whether 
the predicate is aiBrmed or denied of the subject. It 
is not properly a term. Thus, the chief constituents 
of a proposition are terms, and a study of these is 
therefore necessary. 

{h) Terms are sometimes ambiguous, i.e., are 
capable of more than one meaning. Thus the words, 
subject, foot, church, &c., have more "meanings than 
one. Any treatise on Logic must give warning to its 
readers of the dangers that lurk in the use of such 
ambiguous terms. A full analysis of terms and their 
varieties will enable us to avoid confusion and difficulty, 
and to conduct our reasoning right through, with 
accuracy. We may then rely upon the correctness 
of our conclusions. 

(c) Names are the cine to the universe of exist- 
ing things. In laying down a Code of Evidence and 
of Methods for ail kinds of knowledge, it is necessary 
to generalize and reduce to heads the whole universe- 
of ascertained things j and these are indicated by 
names^ By means of names, we can bring to light all 
, distinctions and relations between things 
recognised hj mankind. 

2. Terms and Names— how distinguished and 
defined.— Now we have used terns and names indif- 
ferently. What are terms as distinguished from names ? 
Terms are the extremes of a proposition (Latin fermi- 
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nusj a boundary). They denote the things or classes 
of things, qualities or groups of qualities, that are 
affirmed to agree or disagree in a proposition. While 
names are used absolutely and are marks attached to 
things or attributes to enable them to be spoken about, 
terms are names regarded as subjects or predicates of 
propositions. In the proposition, ^ Gold is valuable,’ 
there are two terms, the subject, ^ Gold,’ and the predi- 
cate, ‘ valuable ’ ; and the proposition affirms a relation 
of coincidence between what are denoted by ‘ gold ’ 
and ‘ valuable,’ The terms are the verbal expressions 
of the things or the classes of things, qualities or' 
groups of qualities, that are brought together into 
some kind of relation in a proposition. A name is a / 
name even when it does not form part of a proposi- 
tion ; but a term is a term, strictly speaking, only so ^ 
long as it stands in a proposition. But as every name 
is capable of being used as a term in a proposition, we 
do not commonly observe any difference between the .. 
two words. 

It must also be noted that a term or a name may 
consist of many words instead^of one. In the ex- 
ample, ^ intelligent boys are prone to do mischief,’ 
'intelligent boys’ is one term, and 'prone to do 
mischief ’ is another term. It will be seen that in 
every language separate names can be found only for 
the most important objects or qualities, and the 
simplest experiences ; but the vast majority of things 
in different situations and combinations, persons in 
different capacities and modes of life, and the complex: 
experiences in the order of events, are designated only 
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•by whati have been called many- worded names, i,e.f 
names formed by putting together many words. The 
name, ^^the present Viceroy of India/^ denotes a 
certain individual in a certain capacity at a certain 
time and in a certain place. Some of these words are 
names in themselves. 

Again, a term or a name is ^^a mark attached to a 
thing to enable it to be spoken about.^^ This defini- 
tion suggests to us the fact that names are intended 
mainly for the purposes of communication. This 
is perhaps justifiable on the ground, that the function 
of communication which belongs to names is more 
relev^t in Logic than that of aiding solitary thinking. 
It also brings out the fact that the name is the name 
of a thing, Hobbes defines it thus : — A name is a 
word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark which may 
'raise in our mind a thought like to some thought we 
had before, and which, being pronounced to others, 
may be to them a sign of what thought the speaker 
had, or had not, before in his mind/^ This definition 
implies that names have been arbitrarily chosen to 
denote things ; but this will not be accepted by many, 
as language is believed to be a gradual growth, not 
an artificial product. Secondly, it does not include 
the fact that a name may be many-worded. Thirdly, 
it inclines to the view that names are names of our 
ideas of things, and not of things themselves. This 
last criticism leads us to the consideration of the 
import of names. 

3. Import of Names. — Respecting names, there 
is a controversy of a psychological character, whether 
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names are names of things, or of our ideas of things. 
Is the word sun the name of the object itself or of 
the idea which it raises in our mind ? Mr. Mill holds 
the former opinion, and popular usage is in his favour. 
The latter view had a large number of supporters till 
recently. One reason in favour of this view is, that 
the notion tree) is comparatively fixed and finite, 
and can be easily retained in the mind and communi- 
cated to others, while the corresponding object pos- 
sesses attributes which are infinite in number, most of 
which are fluctuating, and only a few of which are 
present to the mind at any given time. This view 
was held by the old logicians, and is in perfect accord 
with their narrow treatment of Logic, They were 
professional dispiftants dealing with a stock-in-trade 
of notions, once for all settled, comparing and analy- 
sing them, more than verifying and correcting them 
by a reference to material objects. To such a class 
of verbal quibblers or eristic disputants, such a re- 
ference was unnecessary and irrelevant. They were 
like bankers who regard their paper appliances of 
credit as referring to the coin they represent, and not 
as having any reference to the materials of wealth 
themselves. Now, we study nature at first hand, and 
while we also think that our notions must be fixed and 
finite, we insist that these notions obtained by a 
generalisation of objects cannot be regarded as inde- 
pendent of the objects, and that, for securing com* 
munity of signification of names which is aisolutely 
essential for accurate rational intercourse^ an ultimate 
standard of reference is needed, objects, which will 
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help US by giviog us warning of the clianges in the 
conven tional uses of terms, and enable us to define and 
readjust their meanings accordingly. It is not good 
that the terms should be absolutely unchangeable in 
their meaning, for then they would fail of their intanded 
purpose. Language must keep pace with the periodical 
discoveries of new objects, attributes, and relations. 
Names, therefore, must primarily refer only to objects. 

Another reason that is usually advanced for re^ 
ferring the name to the notion is, that we thereby 
avoid the necessity of entering into any dispute re- 
garding the nature of the ^ external object/ and even 
if we succeed in making out our position as against the 
Idealist, we are bound to show what objective reference 
there is in the case of such words as centaur and 
chimera. Now, the external object that the logician 
need take account of is not any ontological entity, but 
the external object as testified to by the senses ; and all 
the comparison that it is necessary for him to make to 
iind out the true or the false, is comparison not 
between an idea and a metaphysical entity, but 
between an idea and an actual presentation, between 
a recollection or representation and the actual 
impression. Again, in the case of centaur, for 
example, though there is no animal corresponding to 
it in the world, yet, whenever we speak of it, we refer 
to the common notion entertained by others, and this 
is the objective reference. We can test the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of our notion by appealing to a 
standard outside of ourselves, Le,, tbe notion as enter- 
tained by others. Also, the elements themselves 
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belong to the object world, though their union belongs 
to the imagination. 

In support of his view, Mill says : ^^Names are not 
intended only to make the hea»rer conceive what we 
conceive, but also to inform him what we believe. 
Now, when I use a name for the purposes of express- 
‘ ing a belief, it is a belief concerning the thing itself, 

not concerning my idea of it. When I say, * the sun 
is the cause of day,^ I do not mean that my idea 
of the sun causes or excites in me the idea of day ; 
or, in other words, that thinking of the sun makes me 
think of day, I mean that a certain physical fact, 

which is called the sun’s presence ( ) causes 

another physical fact, which is called day. It seems 
j proper to consider a word as the name of that which 

we intend to be understood by it when we use it.” 
i Mill speaks here of ' things,’ as if they are external 

s to ourselves causing our sensations. He distinctly 

( implies it in his arrangement of the categories which 

he divides into our simple sensations and the external 
objects which produce them. But he also expresses it 
as his own opinion that, in the ultimate analysis, all 
external objects are nothing else but states of con- 
sciousness. This is often mentioned as an incon- 
sistency in Mill. But it must be remembered that 
Logic is not an ultimate science, but moves, so to 
say, upon a plane at the same depth of philosophic 
analysis as do the various physical sciences.” 
^ Things ’ may be mere states of consciousness in their 
ultimate analysis, but by some mental process we 
1 have come to contemplate them as external to ourselves 
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and reason about them. This recognition of externality 
which we have by some process or other gained, is 
unavoidable in social intercourse, and the objection, 
therefore, is irrelevant in Logic as it is in the various 
physical sciences. 


CHAPTER II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NAMMS AND LET AILED 
EXAMINATION OF EACH CLASS. 

1. General remarks on Terms and Non- 
terms.— We shall now proceed to consider the vari- 
ous divisions of names. Such divisions are neither 
philological into Italian names, Arabic names, French 
names, Fnglish names, &c., nor rhetorical into plain 
and figurative names, nor grammatical into the various 
parts of speech, but logical according to the reference 
of names as elements of logical propositions. 

Categorematic and Syncategorematic words.— We all 
know that there are some words which can stand as 
terms by themselves, i.e., either as subjects or as predi- 
cates of propositions, and some others which cannot do 
so. The former are called Categorematic words, and 
the latter, Syncategorematic (Gr., with a predicate). 
Any word must be either the one or the other, and 
Logic is concerned only, with the former. All arti- 
cles, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections cannot be used alone as terms. We cannot 
say, “ The is good,” “ Eow cannot read,” “ To cannot 
write,” and so on. But, in the instances, “ The is an 
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article/^ To is a preposition/^ &c., we refer not to the 
meanings of those words, but to the words themselves 
as words* Except in tbe case Just mentioned, the 
above parts of speech cannot serve as subjects. They 
may, however, be joined to other words capable of 
being used alone as terms (categorematic) and reoog-* 
nised as same ; and a combination of this kind, the 
I schoolmen called a mixed term* Nouns or pronouns 

i can form terms in the nominative case, but not in the 

\ objective : in the possessive case they can stand as 

I , predicates, but not as subjects : we can say ^ this book 

I ' is John^s, (or his)/ but not, ^ John^s, (or his) is here/ 

Adjectives and participles can be used as predicates but 
not as subjects, as ‘ Socrates is wise,^ ^John is running/ 
The adjective can also be the subject, as in ^ Green 
gives relief to an exhausted ejeJ But here, the ad^ 
jective green is ellip&al for green colour. Even 
when it is the predicate, some contend that it is only 
K , elliptical for a noun, and that it is therefore to be 

i, reckoned as syncategorematic. With them, ^orange 

is round, ^ is elliptical for ^ orange is a round object.^ 

' \ But there is really no difference of meaning between 

^ round and a round object^ and it is only custom that 

I has sanctioned the use of the one, and prohibited the 

I \ use of the other, as subject. Adjectives, therefore, 

^ may be classed as categorematic- Logic does not 

recognise any other verb than is^ or are, or any other 
i variation of be, which is the copula in all propositions 

1 expressed in true logical form ; and a verb is repre* 

sented by the copula and the participle of the vei^b 
together. We cannot talk of syncategorematic terme, 
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because they cannot be the extremes of a proposi-* 
tion. 

There are three classifications of terms which are 
of special logical significance^ namely, General and 
Singular, Connotative and Non-connotative, and Posi- 
tive and Negative. There are others also which are of 
some importance, viz.^ Abstract and Concrete, xAbso- 
lute and Helative, and Univocal and Ec|ui vocal. W^e 
shall now treat of them severally, but we shall observe 

a different order for the sake of convenience. 

2 . Singulari.— This is the first grand 

division of names, A general name is a name that 
can be truly applied to each of an indefinite number of 
objects, possessing in common an aggregate of proper- 
ties. ^2Vee^isa general name. ^ Man^ is another. 
The word brings home to our mind objects that 
possess a certain number of properties in common. It 
can be applied to any object of the creation possessing 
these attributes. It does not single out, or refer to, this 
tree or that tree, but specifies a whole class. Hence it 
is called a common name and also a class name. But a 
dass name is either a class name definite or a class name 
indefinite. The class name defiiiite is the name of a class 
which is composed of a limited number of individuals i 
as, the peers of the Eealm, the Oceans of the globe. The 
class name indefinite is the name of a class which is 
unenumerated, which contains individuals known and 
many more unknown, the sole means of testing whether 
an individual belongs , to the class or not being the 
class attributes. A general name is identical with a 
class name indefinite. It is a significant name inas- 
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much as ifc signifies or implies a number of .attributes 
the possession of which alone entitles an object to be 
called by that name ; so that a new object discovered 
to possess these attributes is thrown into that category 
and is subsequently regarded as such. These general 
names have their own uses, and save us a good deal 
of trouble. Without them, we shall have to invent 
a name for each object of the creation. For instance, 
trees are found in various places, and one can't be 
particularizing each tree by means of a separate name. 
Again, in our daily conversation, every time we find 
it necessary to refer to a class, we shall have to be 
enumerating all those individual objects that enter 
into it. Supposing we want to assert a general pro- 
position about all men, are, we to be singling out 
individual by individual and repeating the names of 
John, James, Robert, Williams, &o. ? Such an enu- 
meration would be awkward and would involve a 
good deal of time and difficulty, To save these is the 
chief function of general names. 

The term Viceroy of India general, since at different 
times it may be applied to different individuals. But 
by prefixing ^ ' to it, we may render it singular, 

since the term will then refer to the particular viceroy 
of the time to which we are referring. Dr, Keynes 
points out that a name is to be regarded as general 
if it may be potentially affirmed of more than one, 
although it accidentally happens that as a matter of 
fact I it can be actually affirmed of only one, e.g.. King 
of England and Spain” We should also regard such 
names as are not applicable to any individual at 
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all as general^ e.g.^ President of the British Republic, 
A really siagular name is that which is not even poten- 
tially applicable to more than one individual. The name 
representing even an absolutely imaginary class of 
things, as centaur, should also be regarded as general^ 
When a certain type of character that may possibly 
belong to a whole class is indicated by a proper name, 
as when we say ‘ he is a Solomon,^ the name is 
general. 

Again, we have to assert particular propositions. 
We cannot do so without particular names. And 
these indicate, or point to, particular individuals or 
things, as John, this tree, that stone. All Proper 
names are singular names, as Milton, Shakespeare, &c. 
Any proper name, though it may be the name of 
several individuals, is yet not general, since it is not 
applied to them in virtue of their being similar. The 
name cannot be truly affirmed of them all in the same 
sense. It is an unmeaning mark to indicate a person,, 
or thing, and the person uttering the name thinks of 
only one individual, at least in his own mind. 

Again, a number of words connected together may 
indicate a single individual, as ^the present Em- 
peror of Germany," Hhe wicked Pope," "the boy 
king of the North," &c. These point only to parti- 
cular individuals, They are called Significant Singular 
names. They are general names limited in their 
application to single individuals by means of re- 
strictive epithets or expressions. They are used 
when the particular things which we have need to 
indicate in common speech have not got their own 
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names, e.g., ‘ This pea ^ is bad, ^ that ground ^ is wet* 
Sometimes, even though the thing to be mentioned 
has its own proper name, we refer to it by this 
limited general name if it happens to be a very 
familiar object to which we have occasion constantly 
to refer, as ^ the river ^ is full ; or if we wish to empha- 
size any special feature, as ^ the Victor at Waterloo/ 
In other oases, again, the proper name may be un- 
known, and then a many-worded name is the only 
means of definitely indicating the individual : 

Hhe writer of the letters of Junius/ The words 
^ first,’ ‘ second,^ &c., can be used to isolate individuals, 
as also words indicative of geometrical position or 
magnitude : ^ The first Governor of Madras,^ ^ The 
Northernmost point of Europe,’ ^ The tallest in the 
class/ 

Thirdly, all OoUeciive names are singular. They are 
singular inasmuch as they indicate entire collections 
of similar objects. The word army is a collective 
name. It is general when it is viewed as referring to 
many armies, the French army, the English army, the 
Austrian army, &c.; it is singular only because, taken 
absolutely, it denotes one entire collection of a number 
of similar individuals. ‘^The Austrian army ’ would be 
more strictly singular, and so are ^ the 8th infantry/ 
^ the 14bh regiment,’ ^ the Spanish fleet/ ^ the British 
Museum/ These are names narrowed down to 

denote single collections, by means of significant 
thets. And thus we may say that the satne name may 
be regarded as collective when viewed with reference 
to the individuals composing the whole, and general 
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wlien viewed with reference to the several collections 
of the same kind. When it is viewed as collective, it 
is singular and not general. The words, library, navy, 
fleet, armour, regiment, infantry, cavalry, and year, are 
some of the words that may be viewed in these two 
aspects. The word, library, is a collective name inas- 
much as it is applied to a collection of books. It is 
a general name so long as it can be applied to the 
Civil Engineering College Library, the Christian Col- 
lege Library, the Oriental Library, &c. We cannot 
call ^The Spanish fleet ^ absolutely a singular term. 
We can call it, if we like, collective singular. The 
word Universe is peculiarly a collective singular 
name. 

We have been taking account of collective names 
that have a meaning. The question^ however, may be 
asked, are there collections of similar things, denoted by 
purely arbitrary, or meaningless, names ? Such names 
are not common, but Dr, Venn suggests the few names 
of geographical groups, such as the Pyrenees, the 
Orkneys, &c., as illustrating the class. Each of these 
names denotes a group of natural objects, and is a 
proper name because it gives us no information what- 
ever about the group. But Dr. Venn points out that 
in all these cases the> proper name was probably given 
to the group first appreciated as a whole rather than 
in its parts, the character of these as a unity being 
prior to, and more prominent than, their character as a 
collection. There is nothing impossible in imposing 
a true proper name on any collection of objects or 
persons as a collection, but this would serve no purpose* 
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in Logic, and would lead to an unnecessary and 
inconvenient multiplication of names. 

The distinction between general and collective 
names is very important and often gives rise to much 
confusion. A general name, for instance, maTi, can be 
applied severally to John, William, Henry, Andrew 
and to all those possessing the requisite attributes. 
But a collective name, for example, ‘ The Presidency 
College Library,^ cannot be so applied. It does not 
refer severally to ‘ Spencer^s Data of Ethics,^ to 
^Spencer’s Principles of Psychology,^ to ‘ Stubbs^ Con- 
stitutional History of England,^ or to ‘Milton^s Poeti- 
cal Works, but refers to all these taken together. 
We cannot say ‘Spencer’s Data of Ethics is a library,’ 
&c. Thus, a general name is used distrihutively^ 
whereas a collective name is used collectively. But it 
must be noted that a general name may be used in a 
collective sense by the prefixing of ‘ all ’ in the sense 
of ‘ all together,’ or even without the prefix : e.gf., ‘All 
the houses in the village are A’s property,’ ‘ My books 
would fill three large book cases,’ ‘ The stars give suffi- 
cient light for the travellers in the night.’ Again, 
distributive use may be noted in the following ex- 
amples : ‘ The army was scattered,’ ‘ All the men were 
imprisoned,’ ‘The fleet separated.’ Thus, the anti- 
thesis is more, properly between the collective and 
distributive use of terms than between collective and 
general terms. 

All Material {or Stihstantial) names are collective 
singular; as gold, silver, water, oil, &c. Gold sug- 
gests to us the entire collection of that metal. Others 
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think, however, that the name applies to aO the exist- 
ent pieces of gold distribntively, i.e., that the name 
gold is applicable to each of the pieces and that it 
should hence be viewed as generaL Di% Venn holds 
that such names are of ambiguous import, admitting of 
the collective sense when used as subjects of proposi- 
tions, and admitting of the distributive sense when 
used as predicates. When I say ^ gold is heavy, ^ I am 
thinking of all gold, or of a piece as representative of 
all the rest. When I say ‘ this is gold,^ I use it as 
a general adjective (which is a distributive use), just 
as when I say ^ milk is white.^ He says that this 
peculiarity which such names exhibit is due to their 
special characteristics of divisibility and homogeneity. 
^^The fact that we can divide and reunite as we 
please, and can take any one piece of gold as a fair 
specimen of any other piece, confers at the same time 
an obvious unity upon the whole assemblage of pieces, 
such as can hardly be found elsewhere, whilst it offers 
great dijSSculties in the way of our regarding any 
single casual piece as in any strict sense a unity 
Here, as elsewhere, however, he shows a distinct par- 
tiality for regarding them as peculiarly collectim. 
Perfect homogeneity of the pieces, the possibility of 
their amalgamation, and the circumstance that the 
pieces, being infinitely divisible, are not strictly de- 
fined units, prevent us from regarding them as general 
names. The first two of these three reasons, on the 
contrary, constitute the special ground for regarding 
them as peculiarly collective (as distinguished from 
ordinary collective names), while the third does 
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3. Concrete and Abstract.— A Concrete name is 
the name of a thing. This tree, this table, clock,, 
book, paper, and snow are all concrete names. The 
first two are names of particular things, while the 
rest are names of any one of many things. The word 
^ thing’ in the definition is used in a wide sense so as 
to include everything of which an attribute or attri- 
butes can be predicated, or which can be a subject of 
attributes. An Abstract name is the name of an attri- 
bute, or a group of attributes of a thing; as the 
height (of the tree), the breadth (of the table), the 
shape (of the clock), the composition (of the book), 
the thickness (of the paper), and the whiteness (of 
the snow). Bach of these is one of the attributes of 
the object referred to. And this attribute, it must 
be remembered, has no separate existence whatever, 
but is thought of, as belonging to that object. It 
is thought of, moreover, to the exclusion of other 
attributes. It is abstracted or drawn away from (L. 
ah5 = from, and trahere = to draw) its other attri- 
butes. The breadth of the table, for instance, is con- 
ceived by the mind to the exclusion of its other attri- 
butes, such as, length, height, solidity, shape, &c. 

In those cases in which a name is the name of a 
class of objects owing to their resemblance in certain 
common quality or qualities, this distinction be- 
tween concrete and abstract is easy of application* 
The name of those objects is the concrete name, 
and the name designating the common quality or 
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qualities, considered apart from those ohjects, is tHe 
abstract nam©. Man is the name of any one of a 
number of individuals, and is a concrete name ; while 
humanity y denoting the aggregate of attributes pos- 
sessed by all men, is the corresponding abstract name^ 
Triangle is the name of all those figures which are 
bounded by three straight lines, and is a concrete 
name ; while triangularity, the name of the common 
feature of all triangles, is the corresponding abstract 
name. When two names are given which are thus 
related, there is no difiiculty in determining which is 
concrete and which is abstract in relation to the other. 
Many of these concrete general names have their cor- 
responding abstract names : poor, poverty ; hill, hilli- 
ness ; miser, miserliness ; &c. And in the case of 
those that have not got abstract terms corresponding 
to them, such as, table, glass, &c., it is possible to 
frame them ; in fact the tendency among mankind is 
actually to invent abstract terms where there are none 
in order to avoid circumlocutory expression.'^ The 

It is pointed ont by Dr. Bain that the abstract name is 
not absolutely necessary for ordinary speech, nor even for 
science. The meaning it conveys may be expressed by cir- 
cumlocution by means of general names. The name * motion ^ 
limits our attention to the essential attribute of ‘moving 
things,* so that it may be regarded as equivalent to the 
phrase, ‘moving things in so far as moving.* Similarly, 
justice is equivalent to ‘ just actions in so far as they are jusV 
Any essential attribute is not entirely divorced from the 
objects possessing it, so that the name denoting it denotes it 
not as existing apart from the objects, but as existing in the 
objects. Thus in expressing a fact of agreement, there is* 
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importance of tte distinction between concrete and 
abstract^ from a logical point of view, lies in such 
pairs of terms, and hence the older logicians confined 
it to them. But, to make the division exhaustive it is 
better to bring under Concrete not only General terms, 
but also Significant Singular. Names and Proper 
Names, t though these have not got Abstract names 
corresponding to them. 

In certain cases, however, this distinction is difficult 
of application. When names are considered absolutely 


greater propriety in referring to the agreeing things and 
qualifying them so as to limit oar consideration to the agree- 
ing feature to the exclusion of the differing features, than in 
simply referring to the agreeing feature itself. It is only by 
a kind of metaphysical fiction that such a separation of the 
essential feature or features from the agreeing objects is 
supposed possible. Nevertheless, abs trace names serve a very 
important use. They give us a great power of abbreviation 
and save us the necessity of resorting to circumlocutory lan- 
guage, and this accounts for their being found largely in all 
languages. There is an abuse, however, to which abstract 
names are liable and bo which we have already alluded. They 
suggest that the points of community exist in nature apart 
from the agreeing objects. People are led to suppose that 
justice is something disembodied, existing in nature independ- 
ently of just actions. This is erroneous. 

f We may speak, no doubt, of Oaesarism, Kanbism, Hegeli- 
anism, Spencerism, &c.j but, in each of such cases, it is only » 
type of character or thought that may possibly belong to a 
whole class, that is represented, and not all the differentiating, 
marks of the particular individual denoted by the proper 
name from which the abstract is formed. Thus, strictly 
speaking, the abstract, in each case, is formed only from a 
general name. 
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or apart from all relation to other names, we cannot 
sometimes positively say that they are either concrete 
or abstract. How shall we call the names of those 
attributes of which other attributes may be predi“ 
cated ? In so far as they are themselves attributes 
that may be predicated of other subjects, they are 
abstract, and in so far as they are subjects of other 
attributes, they are concrete. It is to include such 
cases that we defined ^ thing ^ as the ^ subject of attri’- 
butes/ In the example, ^ warmth is agreeable/ warmth 
is the subject of which the attribute of agreeableness 
is predicated ; but warmth itself is the attribute of 
all warm objects. So also, when different kinds or 
degrees of an attribute are mentioned, as when we 
speak of physical courage and moral courage, or of 
different shades of whiteness, the name of the attri- 
bute is to be viewed as concrete. Thus, while there 
are some names which are concrete and never any- 
thing but concrete, there are others which are abstract 
in one relation and concrete in another. Dr. Eeynes 
points out that on account of this circumstance the 
distinction between concrete and abstract reduces 
itself to insignificance. 

This use of the same term as both abstract and con- 
crete, should be distinguished from the use of a term 
which was originally abstract, as concrete. While 
there m the word relative to denote a person who 
stands in some kind of kinship to another, the word 
relation which must properly denote the position 
between them, is used m its stead, and the word 
relationahip is invented to perform the function :of 
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relation^ JevoBS gives numerous examples of this 
kind* The products of a country are also spoken of 
as the productions of the country. K nation is spoken 
of as a nationality y by a gross abuse of language. 
Even Logicians, he says, are to blame for their appli- 
cation of the terms, propositions, inductions and 
deductions, to particular propositions, inductions and 
deductions. 

The next question is, whether the distinction be- 
tween Generals and Singulars can be applied to 
Abstract names. There is a difference of opinion 
among Logicians on this point, and it is believed by 
some, such as Mill, that some abstract names are 
certainly general, such as, colour, shape, size, &c., 
which refer to various colours, shapes, sizes, &c, ; 
while others, such as, inkiness, squareness, visibility, 
equality, restoration, &c., which refer to one quality, 
or circumstance, are singular* Jevons, however, holds 
that abstract names can never be general, and when 
we distinguish different kinds or degrees of colour, 
we render the term so far concrete. Generalisation, 
or the formation of a class, is always based on a 
single property, or on many properties. In any case, 
the resemblance is to be regarded as a unity, the 
one in the many,^’ and the name designating it should 
be regarded as singular. If a name is given to a 
number of objects on account a common quality or 
qualities, that name is a general name ; and the name 
given to the resemblance, considered apart from the 
objects, is the abstract name ; and when the common 
qualities are more than one, the name denotes all 
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those qoalities viewed as one. It is hence erroneons to 
say that humanity is general, because the attributes 
comprised by the term are all ol them possessed by 
■every one of the individuals denoted by the cor- 
responding concrete term, waw. In those cases in 
which the name seems to be applicable severally to 
several attributes, it most be so applicable on some 
distingaishable ground or reason. If it is so, then 
the name becomes a general name, no doubt, but it 
ceases to be abstract in that relation, the name desig- 
nating the ground or reason being the corresponding 
abstract name. Abstract names, as abstract names, 
i.c., as names of abstracted quality or qualities, are 
therefore essentially singular. They should be care- 
fully distinguished from general names. A general 
name, besides expressing an object, expresses also the 
attributes of that object ; or, technically speaking, 
dmnto a number of objects, and cojinotes the attributes 
possessed in common by those objects ,* but an abstract 
name expresses only the attributes, or denotes simply 
the attributes without connoting anything. Also, a 
general name is opposed to a singular name ; an ab® 
stract name is opposed to a concrete name, whether 
general or singular. 

Again, what term is the adjective, ‘ white ^ ? Is it 
concrete or abstract ? This is determined by its use in 
a proposition. If it is used as the subject, as in ^ white 
is an emblem of purity,^ then it stands for whiteness^ 
and hence it is an abstract term. But, if it is used in 
predication (which is its chief function), as in ^ the 
cloth is white,^ it is concrete. In this instance, white 
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does not stand for whiteness and we do not mean to 
say that cloth is a white colour ; but we mean that 
cloth is a white thing, a thing which possesses white 
colour. White denotes all objects possessing white 
colour and connotes this attribute also which is termed 
whiteness. Thus we see that all adjectives are con- 
crete terras. The adjectives human, rational, virtuous, 
wise, cruel, &c., refer to beings that possess respecti vely 
humanity, rationality, virtue, wisdom, cruelty, &c. 

When an adjective occurs in combination with an 
abstract name, as strength, or with a singular 
name, as Alexander the great, Dr. Keynes points out 
that the whole combination may be abstract or singular, 
but that it does not follow that the adjectives con- 
sidered by themselves need be regarded as abstract 
or singular, any more than that such a term as man 
is itself singular, because it forms part of the singular 
term, the first man/^ 

4. Connotative and Non-connotative terms.— 
This distinction between abstract and general names 
-suggests to us another division of names, namely, that 
into Connotative and Non-connotative terms. A con- 
notative name is a name which, in addition to de- 
noting or designating a subject, implies also an at- 
tribute. A name generally designates an object, and 
a connotative name, besides performing that func- 
tion, performs also another function, that of imply- 
ing an attribute or attributes. Hence the phrase, ^ to 
connote,^ which we have used more than once, means 
to note together, to signify as additional, an attribute. 
The word man is a connotative term, because it 
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denotes a human being, and also conveys to our mind 
some attributes^ such as, corporeity, erect stature, a 
certain disposition of features, &o\ The word tree like- 
wise denotes an object and connotes some attributes. 
White^ besides denoting all white things, connotes the 
attribute, whiteness. City, fort, round, broad, &c., are 
connotative names. These names, when they are pro** 
nounced to us, bring to our mind the objects to which 
they can be applied, and also remind us of some quality 
or qualities possessed in common by those objects. 
All class-names, therefore, definite and indefinite, and 
all adjectives, are connotative names, 

Connotative names have thus a two-fold meaning,, 
the meaning in extension and the meaning in inten- 
sion. The meaning of a word in extension is the 
sphere which it embraces, the number of objects which 
it includes; and the meaning of a word in intension 
is the aggregate of attributes or qualities which it 
implies. The meaning of the word man as applied to- 
a number of human beings is its meaning in extension,, 
but its meaning as signifying the attributes that 
justify the appellation, is its meaning in intension. 
Why do we speak of a particular human being as a 
man ? Because he possesses corporeity, animal life, ra- 
tionality, erect stature, &c. This is the meaning of the 
general name man in intension. It is the meaning which 
also distinguishes the object denoted by it from other 
objects. These two aspects in the meaning of a word 
have been expressed under various names by Logicians, 
Connotation, Intention, Intent, Comprehension, Depth, 
Implication and Force are all words employed to 
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signify the common qualities possessed by a class 
of objects. Denotation, Extension, Extent, Sphere, 
Breadth, Application and Scope are used to denote 
the whole range of objects themselves to which the 
name is applicable. Of these words, Connotation and 
Denotation have been rendered definite in their signi- 
fication by Mill and popularised by him. Further, 
they express by their etymological meaning what we 
want to express when we use them. Thus, Denotation 
(Lat. de, down ; notare, to mark) is the aggregate of 
objects ' marked down ’ by the name ; while Conno- 
tation (Lat. con, with ; notare, to mark) is the attribute 
or aggregate of attributes * marked with ’ those 
objects. This distinction between the two meanings 
of words must be carefully borne in mind, 

(a) The meamng of Connotation , — The controversies 
regarding the connotative character of names may he attri- 
buted to a large extent to a want of mutual understanding 
•on the part of logicians as to which of the attributes 
belonging to a whole class are regarded by them severally 
as constituting the connotation of the corresponding class- 
name. The following views have been held : — 

(1) There is first the eonventional view, according 
to which all those attributes are included in the connot^^- 
tion which have been conventionally agreed' upon as deter- 
mining the application of the class-name. They are the 
attributes which form the groundwork of the classification, aind 
’mthmt any om of which the name would not he ujofilicahUm 
They are implied in the meaning of the name. It may be that 
all ruminant animals are cloven* hoofed, but cloven-hoofed 
is no part of the meaning of ruminant, and, as Mill says, 
were an animal to he discovered which chewed’ the end, 
x,xxxiii 5 
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but had its feet undivided, it would still be called rumi- 
nant. This is MilFs view, and is generally adopted. 

(2) By some writers connotation is made to iii»- 
clude those attributes of the class which are associated 
with the name in the mind of' any given individual. It is 
thus rendered wholly subjective and relative, while it 
ought to be objective, and, as far as possible, fixed. The 
attributes associated with the name in the mind of one 
individual may not be the same as those associated with 
the name in the mind of another, and, even in the case of 
the same individual, what the name suggests to him at 
one time may be di:fferent from what it suggests to him 
at another. These attributes, again, may not be all the- 
attributes implied by the name, and may include some not 
implied by it. Proper names may be held to be connota- 
tive on this view. 

(3) According to another view, connotation in-- 
dudes all the attributes, known and unknown, which are 
possessed in common by all members of the class. The 
standpoint here is objective. J ust as the denotation of 
‘‘man’ includes a wide range of individuals, known and 
unknown, so its connotation must include all the proper- 
ties belonging to the class, known and unknown. These 
will certainly be more numerous than the properties com- 
prised under either of the two foregoing heads. Jevpns 
holds this view of connotation. “ A term taken in intent 
(connotation) has for its meaning the whole infinite series 
of qualities and circumstances which a thing possesses. 
Of these qualities or circumstances some may be known 
and form the description or definition of the meaning ; the 
infinite remainder are unknown” (Pure Logic, P.6). 
On this view also proper names may be held to be con- 
notative. 
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Usmg Intension to indicate in the most general way the 
implicational aspect of names, Dr. Keynes expresses the 
ijlaree meanings of connotation above indicated by the 
following complex terms : conventional intension^ subjective 
intension and objective intension. For the first of these he 
3 ?eserves the word Connotation^ uses Gonij^reliension as 
equivalent to the last, and does not think it necessary to 
invent a single term iov subjective intension, as this is less 
important than either of the other two. 

(4) There is yet a fourth sense in which the 
wbrd Connotation has been used. Dr. Bain includes in it 
not all the attributes common to the class, but all the 
'ultimate and independent attributes from which the other 
attributes of the class can be deduced. Connotation in 
this sense is wider than conventional intension. 

(6) The meaning of Denotation. — The denotation of a 
name is the number of individual things to which the name is 
applicable in the same sense. This implies that the denota- 
tion is determined by the connotation. But it must be 
remembered that the connotation of any name is, in the 
first instance, obtained only by a comparison of many 
objects which form part of its denotation. In fact, in 
Material Logic, it must be supposed that the connotation 
of a name is subject to occasional re-adjustmenfc by 
the dropping of some old individuals and the adding 
of new ones, as the progress of science may require 
such re-adjustment. But in Formal Logic, it is neces- 
sary that every name should be used with a fixed mean- 
ing throughout, whether this be the ordinary meaning 
of the name, or some ‘ special meaning which maybe 
attached to it. ‘‘Formal Logic is indiflPerent to what 
particular connotation is attached to any given term ; but 
it prescribes absolute » consistency,” " 
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Br* Venn holds that names like Oentanr, Griffin, &G,y 
possess denotation bat that this must be sought in their 
a*ppropriate sphere p{ existence, namely, that of mytho- 
logy, fable, &c* But he is of opinion that it is inappro* 
priate to speak of denotation in the case of purely mental 
•concepts, such as a mathematical circle which has never 
been exactly drawn. It is, however, difficult to see why, 
if existence can be extended to include mythological exist- 
ence, it should not also be extended to include existence 
in imagination, as such circles can be imagined, though 
not actualised. He also holds that the name of an extinct 
animal, like the Dlp^p, cannot be held to have any deno- 
tation now. Its denotation is limited, in time. But it^ is 
better to adhere to the common usage of denotation, and 
include under it all the things to which the name can be 
correctly applied, wbet^ei? they are limited in time or not, 
whether they, exist in the world of actual fact, or only in 
that of imagination. 

(c) The mutual dep^n^me of Connotation and Deno- 
tation , — An important fact regarding this distinction in 
the meaning of a word must be noticed. The more general 
a word is, the less does it connote, and the less general it is, 
the, mpre does it connote* The greater the denotation, the, 
le^s the connotation, apd the less the denotation, the greater 
t^e connotation. We shall first illustrate the law in the 
c^Sepf j two different but related words. Take, for exampJp, 
the,i;^prdiai^»w#5. This word is more general than man. 
Il4et}pt^. a]il the created beings in tbe universe possessing 
li[^p,ap!i sense, or, at least, the power of digesting food and 
e|;erting force. Such beings are numerous. The signifi- 
cfition of thp Tjfordantuswfe* thprefpre* in extension is very 
^|de,. but in iptenijLqn it is very narrow* The wordi man, 
however, which is less ge^^ei^f than animals, is less wide 
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in extension, but less narrow in intension. In extensions 
or denotation it excludes from the sphere of aniinals all 
the beasts, birds, insects, reptiles, and the like, and marks- 
out only tbe rest, the human beings. In intension, how- 
ever, it connotes a larger number of attributes than 
animals. It connotes, for instance, besides the possession 
of life and mobility, other attribute’s which are the dis- 
tinguishing features of man, the differentia marking out 
the species man from the genus animals. Another pair of 
words is element and metal, the former more general than 
the latter, but connoting a less number of attributes. 
There are specific attributes which are connoted by the 
term metal in addition to what is connoted by element. 
Similarly, quadrupeds and horses, institutions and schools, 
buildings and houses, military arms and dagger, and the 
like, are illustrations of the law in tbe case of two diifferent 
terms. Now in the case of the same word the same law 
holds good. As the intension is increased^ the extension is 
decreased,, and as the extension is increased, the intension is 
decreased. The latter part of the law is very well illus- 
trated by the ripples formed on the surface of a pobl bf 
water, whose force abates the more they widen. The 
word men embraces a certain number of human beings 
possessing a certain number of attributes. Increase the 
number of attributes, say, by means of the epithet wise^ 
then the sphere of men is narrowed. Wise men are fewer 
in number than men. Increase it again by means of this 
epithet intelligent, the sphere becomes still narrowed. 
Wise and intelligent men are fewer in number than wise 
men alone. The sphei-h of metal can b^ similarly har- 
reWed by means of tbe epithet valuable. The extension 
will siihilarll^ decrease in the case df the tetos sheep*. 
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schools, houses, and dagger, by the addition of the epithets 
white, Sanskrit, tiled, and steel respectively. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that there is any 
exact proportion between the degree in which one mean- 
ingis increased, and that in which the other, is decreased. 
Increasing the intensive signification of metal by means 
of the epithet red^ we decrease the extensive meaning 
much more than if we should increase it by means of the 
epithet white, since there are twelve times as many white 
metals as red. Similarly, the term white men is infinitely 
greater in extension than the term blind men. Thus, in 
increasing the intension of a term we may decrease the 
extension to any degree. We cannot halve the connotation 
or double it, and correspondingly also halve the denota- 
tion or double it, and vice versa. Again, every increase 
to the connotation does not decrease the denotation. ^ It 
is useless to prefix to a name an epithet which signifies 
an attribute already implied by the name. We cannoh 
decrease the denotation of ‘ men ^ by the epithet ‘ livings 
since life is an essential attribute of all men. Even by 
prefixing ‘ mortal ^ to ‘ men,’ which is not an essential 
attribute, we do not decrease the denotation, for ‘ mortal- 
ity * is a property belonging to the whole class of men. 
Whether you increase the connotation by a property 
which is deducible from one or more of the^ essences and 
co-exists with them, or by one which, not being so deduci- 
ble, is yet always to be found with them, you do not 
decrease the denotation. Increasing the connotation and 
decreasing the denotation is the process of Specialisation, 
while the opposite process is the process of Generalisation. 

Now we shall resume the distinction between Oon- 
notative and Non-connotative names. A connotativ© 
term, we have said^ denotes a subject and implies ant 
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attribute or some attributes. A non-con notative term 
performs either of the two functions, and not both. 
It merely denotes a subject or an attribute. By a 
subject is meant anything which possesses attributes ; 
and by an attribute is meant everything which 
belongs to the subject. 

From this definition it is clear that all general names 
are connotative, because they denote certain objects^ 
and imply that those objects agree in possessing cer- 
tain attributes. In fact, a general name is applicable 
to a number of objects only because they possess cer- 
tain attributes in common. The name would not be 
applicable in the absence of even one of these attri- 
butes. The name ^ man,^ for example, cannot be 
applied, as Mill says, to a race of animals possessing 
the form of an elephant, but possessing all the other 
attributes of humanity. Thus, the name signifies all 
the attributes of humanity without exception, besides 
denoting all the subjects which possess those attri- 
butes. But it can be predicated only of the sub- 
jects, i.e., the individual men which it denotes, 
and not of the attributes. W© can say ^ John is a 
man,^ ‘ Eobert is a man,^ &c., but not ‘ rationality 
is a man,^ ^ corporeity is a man,^ &c. The name, there- 
fore, signifies the subjects directly^ i.e., denotes them, 
and signifies the attributes indirectly, i.e., implies or 
connotes them. All adjectives are to be classed as 
general names, and hence as connotative. White 
means all whit© things, and can be predicated of 
them. We can say ^ snow is white, ^ but not ^ white- 
ness is white.^ Secondly, all significant singular 
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Bames, as the name itself imports, are connotative* 
* River ^ is a general name, and hence connotative* 
^ The longest river in Asia ^ is a singular name, but 
we have made it singular by adding to the significa- 
tion of the general name, river. It is, therefore, a 
connotative name. Thirdly, all proper names are 
Bon-connotative, according to Mill, but connotative,. 
according to Jevons, Mr. Bradley and others. Fourth- 
ly, all abstract names are non-connotative, according 
to Jevons, while some abstract names are regarded as 
connotative by Mill and others. 

(d) Are Proper names Connotative 2 — Mills peaks deci- 
sively on the question as follows : — 

“ Proper names are not connotative : they denote the 
individuals who are called by them ; but they do not in- 
dicate or imply any attributes as belonging to those indivi- 
duals. When we name a child by the name of Paul, 
or a dog by the name of Caesar, these names are simply 
marks used to enable those individuals to be made sub- 
jects of discourse. It may be said, indeed, that we must 
have had some reason for giving them those names rather 
than any others ; and this is true ; but the name, once 
given, is independent of the reason. A man may have 
been named John, because that was the name of his father ; 
a town may have been named Dartmouth, because it is 
situated at the mouth of the river Dart. But it is no part 
of the signification of the word John, that the father of 
the person so called bore the same name ; nor even of the 
word Dartmouth, to be situated at the mouth of the Dart, 
if sand should choke up the mouth of the river, or an 
oarthquako change its course, and remove it to a distance 
from the town, the name of the town would not neces- 
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sarily be cbaaged. That fact, therefore, can form no part 
of the signiication of the word ; for otherwise, when the 
fact confessedly ceased to be true, no one would any long- 
er think of applying the name. Proper names are attached 
to the objects themselves, and are not dependent on the- 
continuance of any attribute of the objects/' 

Thus; Mill considers all proper names as non-connota- 
tive. Jevons objects to this view, but his objections 
cannot be held to be valid as against Mill who bolds that 
the connotation of a name embraces all the essential 
attributes implied by it. 

Jevons says (Principles of Science ii, p. 27), — “ Logicians • 
have erroneously asserted, as it seems to me, that singular 
names are devoid of meaning in intension, the fact being 
that they exceed all other terms in that kind of meaning." 
Again, he says (Studies in Deductive Logic, pp. 2, 3), — 
^ There would be an impossible breach of continuity in 
supposing that, after narrowing the extension of ‘ thing ' 
successively down to animal, vertebrate, mammalian, man, 
Englishman, educated at Cambridge, mathematician, great 
logician, and so forth, thus increasing the intension alL 
the time, the single remaining step of adding Augustus 
de Morgan could remove all the counotation, instead of 
increasing it to the utmost point." No one ever denies 
that some singular names are connotative. Mill does 
recognise this fact. They are general names specified 
or restricted or narrowed down by means of attributes till* 
they are individualised, as, ‘ the present Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in University Col lege, London.' But theques* 
tion is not, whether singular names are connotative or not, 
but whether proper names strictly so called are connota- 
tive or not. Dr. Keynes remarks with reference to these 
two passages that Jevoiis tends to obscure the point at 
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issue. Gr. C. Robertson seems to be of the same opinion* 
But Jevons seems to hold that proper names do not differ 
logically from singular names. It may reasonably be 
asked if there is no difference even for logical purposes 
between ‘ Augustus de Morgan ’ and ‘ the present Profes- 
sor of Pure Mathematics in the University Goliege, Lon- 
don.’ Does the former name, as such, imply all that 
the latter connotes ? Are not cases conceivable where the 
latter name alone will be suitable, and not the former? 
ISTor could the name have been given to that Professor 
on account of the attributes which he only latterly ac- 
quired. The latter name would cease to apply, the 
moment the individual ceases to perform the fo notions 
specified. 

It is asked, if the name John Smith does not suggest t(j 
my mind the qualities of John Smith, how shall I know 
him when I meet him ? But a name should not be called 
eonnotative simply because it suggests to those that have 
known the individual denoted by it certain attributes or 
circumstances by which they can recognise the individual. 
I may recognise a Brahmin by his dress, but this does not 
form part of the connotation of Brahmin. It is only when 
the name is given on the ground of those attributes and 
implies those attributes, that the name may be said to be 
eonnotative. The name must have been invented to 
designate the attributes and must imply them. It is said 
also that the name John Smith at least connotes that he 
is a Teuton and is a male. This is not always so. John 
Smith may be the name of a dog, or the pseudonym of a 
woman. In many instances of naming, the parents give 
to their children such names as they have a fancy for, or 
as at random suggest themselves to them. There are no 
doubt cases in which a name is given on account of a 
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'reason. But, as Mr. Mill remarks, a name once given is 
independent of the reason. It may be that the reason 
"vanishes after sometime owing to some cause or other, 
e,ud still the name would be applicable. A man mighi 
have been called Armstrong, because in his youth he 
was strong in the arm; but if he grew weak, the 
name would not be taken from him. It would even 
he given to his descendants, however puny they might 
he. Even though the course of the river Dart shoulcl 
he diverted, Dartmouth would still be called Dart- 
mouth. To say that it still bears a meaning, the meaning 
that it is now a place that was situated at th© 

mouth of the Dart, is to confound the history of the name 
with its meaning. Supposing a number of changes of a 
similar nature to come about, then, according to Jevons, 
the meaning of the name would be so far changed. 
An everchanging connotation is no connotation. When, 
however, proper names are used to denote a certain 
type of person, they are connotative ; e.g.y a Socrates, a 
Solon, a Solomon. But the moment proper names are so 
used, they cease to be proper names strictly so called, and 
become general names. 

Names, such as, President Kruger, Professor Ramsay, 
Captain Knox, are only partially connotative. They 
occupy an intermediate position between Significants 
Singular names, and strictly Proper names. A change 
in the conditions of the individual named will render the 
name inapplicable. The President may cease to be 
President, or the Captain may become Major. 


Thus, we reach the following conclusions : — (1) Proper 
names are non-connotative, and should not be confounded 
with Significant Singular names which are admittedly 
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eonnotative. (2) If a proper name suggests certain marks- 
or attrputes, these marks or attributes may form the 
subjective intension of the name, but can never constitute- 
its connotation or meaning. They are not implied by the 
name. They may differ with different people according 
to the extent of their knowledge about the individual, 
and hence cannot be the meaning of the name. Implica- 
tion should not be confounded suggestion. If by con- 
notation IS meant either subjective intension or compre- 
hension, one or other of which appears to be what Jevons 
himself means, then a proper name may be held to be 
connota ive. But Mill means by connotation those 
essential attributes which the name is a mark of in the- 
genera mind. (3) A proper name, such as, John 
bmith, does not even imply that he is a Teuton, and a 
male ; it may be the name of a dog, or a ship. (4) Even 
when a proper name is given for a reason, it sub- 
seqnently becomes independent of the reason. (5) Proper 
rr!?’ P^^oular types of character or thought,. 

connotative. Captain Knox are partially 

’*“’"** Oonnotative .?-They are not.. 
When they are names of attributes, which themselves- 

Lribnt s^Meots of which other 

OTon , P*’***^*®®'^®*^- (tJ^ese attributes being the 

Sirllur' attributes which 

heyfeote) they are oonnotative no doubt, but thev are 

relatt'n ■ ^ 

5. Positive and Negative terms — ^Terms are 
either positive or negative. A positive term imniino. 
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the presence of a quality or qualities, whereas a iipga^, 
tive term implies the absence of those qualities con- 
noted by the corresponding positive term. Animate^ 
popular^ man, and sectarian, are positive terms. 
Inanimate, not-^popular, not-man, and non-sectarian, 
are negative terms. But this is not all the defini- 
tion. It assumes that positive and negative terms 
are only connotative. The fact is, they can also 
be non-connotatiye. Whiteness is a positive term. 
Not-whiteness is a negative term. Ogesar is positive, 
not-Oaesar is negative, Mill and Jevons say that 
if the uoiverse of existing things be represented 
by a circle, and if Osesar be represented by a smaller 
■circle within it, then not-Omsar will be represented by 
the remaining portion of the bigger one. A negative 
term describes, according to them, all that is not re- 
ferred to by the positive name. It includes every- 
thing in the universe except that which is denoted by 
the positive term. It does not definitely mark out, 
and determine the person, object or quality. Suppose 
the answer to the question, who is there ? is ^ Not^- 
Oaesar.^ It is as vague or indefinite as anything in the 
world. Hence Whately calls it an infinite or indefinite 
term; and he calls the positive term a defirvite term^ 
D^. Bain and.De Morgan, however, agree in thinking 
that not-whiteness does not refer to all things what- 
ever in the universe except, whiteness, but to all 
colours except white colour. With them, the unj- 
v^rsq, of discpnrsq is restriqtpdj and, is in this cnse> 
wlour. Similarly not-Oiaesar would refer to alliparaoti#- 
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except Caesar.* To resume our point, positive terms 
and negative terms may both be thus either concrete 
or abstract, connotative or non-connotative. But, as 
we know, any term cannot both be abstract and con- 
notative. A negative term is connotative, inasmuch 
as it connotes the attribute of not possessing that 
attribute connoted by the positive term. 

* Dr. Keynes holds that it is erroneous to suppose that the 
universe o£ discourse exhausted by white and not-white 
is necessarily limited to the proximate genus of which whiieTS 
the species, t)ia., colour. He says that the argument by which 
this view is upheld is faulty, namely, that it is an impossible 
feat to hold together the most diverse things under one idea 
because the diverse things are not held together by means ot 
any positive elements that may belong to them, but they are 
held together by the single feature of their not possessing a 
particular quality or qualities. But, it may be asked, can it 
refer to things to which the attribute negated is inapplicable . 
Ko doubt, the test of what a name denotes is what it can he 
predicated of. But, can not-white be predicated of a sound ? 
If it can, of what use is a proposition of this kind (e.g., 
sound is not white) in Logic ? In practice, no one ever forms 
such a combination, and Logic, if it is to serve any practical 
ends, cannot recognise it as of any value. 'No doubt, a purely 
negative term can only mean in Formal Logic whatever is 
not denoted by the positive term. Not-X can only mean 
everything in the universe except X. But the moment 
know what X is made to stand for, we understand the- 
limited universe to which reference is made. In fact, ^here 
would be no real contradiction between white and noUwhite, it 
the latter is made to include everything else in the universe 
except white. Heavy, strong, valuable, round, &c., are all in- 
cluded in noi-white, and yet are they all compatible with whiter 
They may all exist in the same subject with white. 
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The division into positive and negative is a purely 
logical means of expressing contradiction, and its- 
justification consists in excluding any third alterna- 
tive between two contradictory terms. These must 
between them exhaust the universe under considera- 
tion, and must also be mutually exclusive. The signs 
by means of which we usually distinguish the negative 
terms in common language, are the prefixes im or in, 
un, not, non, mis, ^c., as corporeal, incoporeal ; sen- 
sible, senseless ; metallic, non-metallic ; regular, ir- 
regular; moveable, immoveable; fortune, misfortune 
&c. But some of these prefixes are not always safe 
guides. In many cases, they have ceased to indicate 
true negation, except where no third alternative is 
possible, as in equal, unequal. Where such an alter- 
native could be formed, the negative term has tended 
to express something more than mere negation, some- 
thing as truly positive as that indicated by the cor- 
responding positive term. ‘ Happy ^ and ‘ unhappy ’ 
are not contradictories; there is the intermediate 
state of indifference. 'Unhappy’ does not merely 
mean ' not-happy,’ but signifies a state of positive dis- 
comfort, though not one of deep misery. The word 
‘inauspicious ’ does not merely mean ‘ not-auspicious,’ 
but denotes the presence of something likely to 
work out evil. 'Unpleasant’ implies ‘positive 
pam.’ 'Unkind’ is something worse than 'not 
being kind. • Uncomfortable, inconvenience,, un- 
healthy, unholy, misfortune, senseless and unright- 
eous are other words of the same description. 
In neither of these cases do the positive and the 
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negative together exhaust the related universe. 
They are not simple negatives of the corresponding 
positive terms, bat they are positive terms themselves, 
though negative in form. Common language also 
: affords instances of words being positive in form while 
they are negative in force. ^ Weakness ^ means 
^ absence of strength.’ ^ Idle ’ is ^ not working.’ In 
some cases, the negative prefixes and suffixes do not 
imply the negation, of any attribute at alL ^ A shame-' 
ful action ’ and ' a shameless action ’ both mean the 
same thing. The prefix in in ^ invaluable ’* is used 
intensively. ^Unloosed’ is not the negative of 
* loosed/ but is synonymous with it. 

Since sharp distinctions are not thus marked off in 
.common language, Logic has found it necessary to 
avail itself of the most unmistakable signs of negation, 
and ^ non. ’ for forming negatives from terms. 
^Not-happy ’ simply excludes ^ happy.’ ' Non-human ^ 
simply excludes everything that is human, and is not 
the same as ^inhuman.’ From the mere form of any 
pair of terms, then, we can say which is positive and 
which negative. That which has the negative particle 
is negative, and that which is without it is positive. 
This is the definition of positive and negative in strict 
formial logic. 

Thisi Formal or Logical contradiction is to be distin- 
guished: from Material contradiction which exists between 
two termSf wholly different in form, and which can hence 
be jknpwn cply f rpm acknowledge of their meaning. Such 
tprjEuu are a^o niutually^ exclusive, and they also exhaust 

universe of ^ispourse; hut their form does not indicate 
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that they are contradictories. Each is the name of a class 
which is important in itself, and has a distinct connota- 
tion. We must know the connotation of each in order to 
know that contradictory relation exists between them. 
In formal contradiction, it is enough if we know the con- 
notation of one of the terms — the connotation of the other 
is simply negative. But, in material contradiction, we 
must know the connotation of both. The material contra- 
dictories always refer only to a limited universe which 
may be very wide, as in male and female (living beings), 
or less wide as in British and BVeign (products in general), 
or still less wide as in Briton and Alien (persons only). 
The denotation of the limited universe decreases and its 
connotation increases. But, for Logic, such material con- 
tradictories are all to be regarded as positive, since they 
all possess a connotation implying the presence of certain 
attributes. 

Negatives and Opposites ought not to be confounded to- 
gether. In the case of positive and negative terms, as we 
have seen, no medium stage is possible. We have no me- 
dium stage between corporeal and incorporeal, because this 
relates to quality. But in the case of opposites, we have in- 
termediate stages, because they refer to degree or quantity. 
Between heat and cold, there is an intermediate state. Be- 
tween agreeable and disagreeable, there is an indifferent 
stage. Between greater and less, there is the state of equal- 
ity. Wise and foolish, happy and miserable, rich and poor, 
pleasant and unpleasant are also pairs of opposites, 
oi* contraries. They are extremes expressing the greatest 
possible difference in the same universe, and admit 
of different degrees of intermediate stages. Thus two 
contraries, though they cannot both be true of the 
same thing at the same time, may yet be both false. This 
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distinction is material, and cannot be represented symboli- 
cally in the way in which the distinction between positiv© 
and negative can. 

Logicians also speak of privative terms. These imply 
the non-possession by an object, of a quality or attribute 
which it is capable of possessing, or which it once did 
as blind, dumb, deaf, Privative terms, 

therefore, connote two things, the absence of certain 
attributes, and the presence of others, from which the 
presence also of the former might naturally have been ex- 
pected.** But the recognition of these names as a separate 
class is of little logical importance, and some logicians 
have even used privative m equivalent to negative. 

We have spoken of contradictory terms (material and 
formal) and contrary terms. There is yet a third class of 
terms recognised by some writers, namely, Repugnant 
terms, which express mere incompatibility without being 
directly contrary, or contradictory of each other. ‘Kot- 
white * includes red, blue, yellow, &c., no two of which can 
be predicated of the same subject at the same time. Other 
writers, however, use the word ‘ contrary * in a wider sense 
so as to include these repugnant terms. Blue and yellow, 
equally with black, would be regarded by them as con-r 
traries of ‘ white.* 

Incompatible terms. 


Contraries 
admitting of 


mean. 


Eepugnant terms 
expressing mere 
incompatibility. 
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6, Relative an«i Mon-relative or absolute 
terms^ — The word relative is from Latin relatwusj 
related ; hence a relative term is the name of a thing 
which is related to some other thing. An absolute 
term, on the other hand, (L. ah, from, and solutus, 
loosed) refers to a thing which stands alone without 
any special kind of relation to any other thing. 
The relation that is meant here is not that kind of re- 
lation by means of which our very knowledge of things 
is acquired. In this way every word in the English 
language is a relative term. Our knowledge of fire, 
which in Logic is an absolute term, is our discrimi- 
^nation of it from other things. Our knowledge of a 
round object is our discrimination of it from objects 
that are square, oblong, triangular, &c. According 
to the law of Relativity, every object in the universe is 
known only as related to some other object. It is not 
this relation that is meant here. It is a special kind 
of relation which strikes us at first thought, and which 
grows out of the complicated arrangements of the 
world. Eire, earth, table, water, clock, &c., are 
absolute terms. Master and servant ; tutor and pupil ; 
monarch and subject; principal and subordinate; 
father and child ; cause and effect ; like, like ; equal, 
equal ; &c., are pairs of relative terms. We see 
that in each of these pairs some special kind of 
relation subsists between the members. We do not 
think of ^ master ^ without at the same time thinking 
of ^ servant.^ ^ Tutor ^ cannot be thought of in separa- 
tion from ^ pupil.^ The idea of ^ monarch ^ suggests to 
us the idea of subject.^ The meaning of ^princi- 
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paP implies a subordinate. Father implies child. 
Cause implies effect, and so on. Thus tbe charac- 
teristic feature of these relatives is their insepa- 
rability in thought. A relative term, then, may be 
defined as a term which, besides denoting an object, 
implies in its signification the existence of another 
object to which reference must be made while explain- 
ing it. Mere existence of a special relation is not 
enough to make terms relative. The terms themselves 
must imply the relation in their meaning. ^ Monarch ^ 
and ^ man ^ do not imply each other ; but ‘ monarch ^ 
and ‘ subject " do. Each of a pair of such terms is 
said to be the correlative of the other. Master is the 
correlative of servant and servant is the correlative of 
master. When we predicate of a certain person that 
he is the master, we are compelled in thought to 
recognise another person as his servant. Suppose 
Eobert is the master and William is his servant. 
There are here two distiuct words, master and ser- 
vant, one the correlative of the other, that are 
predicated of two different persons. The same person 
may be master and servant, but not at the same time. 
But, in the example, ^ Eobert is like William,^ the two 
different persons of both of whom the word like is 
predicated are Eobert and William, The correlative 
of like is like itself, because each of the like members 
is like the other. Similarly, /rie7^d, partner^ equals 
near are other terms which are their own correlatives, 
the relation looked at from either point of view, being 
exactly the same. 

All relative terms are connotative, but not in the 
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same sense in wMch general names are. A. relative 
term, iwpZt/iwgf cannot connote a pecnliar 

attribate. It must connote its relation to that other 
term. That relation no doubt implies a number of 
circumstances, causal or other, by means of which the 
two members are inextricably blended. The serial 
circumstances from which must have sprung the rela- 
tion as at present subsisting between a tutor and a 
pupil, and from which both these names must have 
been derived, constitute the basis of the connotations 
of both tutor s>nd pupiL The relation between tutor 
and pupil, looked at from the point of view of tutor 
embodies the same circumstances as the relation be- 
tween the two words looked at from the point of view 
of pupil. But they cannot be said to connote the 
same attribute. To be a tutor is not the same thing 
as to be a pupil. The series of physical events above 
referred to, constituting the ground of the correlative 
names, is cs\\ed fmdamentum relationis, or the found- 
ation of the relation. In ome oi hushanA and 
wife, the series is constituted by the facts of the mar- 
riage tie ; and in that oi shepherd and sheep, it means 
the acts of tending and watching. The abstract 
names which denote the circumstances upon which the 
relation depends, are not correlatives, because they 
do not denote two facts, but only one fact. Tutorship 
and pupilage are not correlatives, and this will be 
apparent in those cases in which the same name ex- 
presses both the members. ^ Friend ^ implies another 
person as friend, but friendship, the bond between. 





them, denotes the same set of circumstances viewed; 
from either side, 

7; Univocal and Equivocal * — Univocal terms are 
those that are of but one meaning* All scientific and 
technical terms, such as humerus, sternum, liver, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, carbon, botany, phosphorus, &c., all 
household terms and all proper names are univocaL 
These terms present little or no difiiculty in Logic. All 
our concern is only with Equivocal terms. These are 
terms that are capable of more meanings than one. By 
being employed in different senses, they cause much 
confusion. Equivocation arises solely from the manner 
of employing names. Light is not darkness. Feather 
is light. Therefore feather is not darkness. In this 
reasoning, light is employed in two different senses. It 
can be employed in one sense alone. In fact, all equi- 
vocal terms can be employed so as not to be susceptible 
of being understood in the several senses of which 
they are capable, and so as to restrict our attention 
only to one of Logically speahing, an equi-- 

vocal term is not one term, but as many terms as 
the meanings of which it is capable. It is a defect 
of language that all these meanings are expressed- 
only by one term. 

Now, the student will remember that every word is either 

( 1 ) Gategorematic or syncategorematic ; 

(2) General or singular ; 

(8) Concrete or abstract ,; 

(4) Connotative or nop-connotative ; 

( 5) Positive, negative or privative ; 

(6) BelatiVe or absolute; 
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and he imnst exercise himself by describing the logical charac- 
ters of words, such as inestimable, scenery, honesty, Solomon,, 
senate, green, university, planet* meteor, splendid, majesty,, 
heavy, virtue, circular, ore, flock, shepherd, bevy, cattle, 
brother, iron, square, Asia, system, nature, natural, naturalist, 
human, humanity, autocrat, truth, author, time, space, infinity, 
deaf, doorway, earthly, relativity, rational, relationship, rela- 
tive, equal, equality, equation, equanimity, industry, gain, 
indiscreet, science, intention, beer, the President of the 
United States, the Eepublic of China* Emperor of Switzerland^ 

- . ' 

In describing the logical characters of a word, the student 
should first ascertain whether the word can be employed by 
itself as the subject or the predicate of a proposition. If it 
can be so employed, he should call it categorematic. Then, 
he should proceed to describe its nature with reference to the 
other divisions of names above enumerated. If the term 
happens to be ambiguous, then he should describe its logical 
characters in accordance with the different meanings of which 
it is capable, but always in the order of their importance. 

JEJmamjptes, 

1. ‘ Humanity * : — This is clearly categorematic ; singular 
and abstract as it denotes the quality of being human ; non- 
connotative; positive; absolute. If it is understood in the 
sense of ‘ mankind,* then, all other characters being the same^ 
we call it * collective ’ and also ‘ connptative.* In the sense of 
^the quality of being humane,* its characters are the satne 
as in the first case. 

2. ‘ Heavy * .‘-^Categorematic since a substantive is under- 
stood after it; general; concrete; connotatite; positive; 
absolute. 

3. ‘ Equal ’ .-—Categorematic ; concrete as denoting equal 
things; general; connotative as connoting the attribute of 
equality ; positive ; relative as it implies another thing equal 
to it. 
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4 ‘Equation*: — Originally abstract as meaning either 
equality, or the action of making equal. It is now applied to 
a pair of quantities affirmed to be equal. Hence catego- 
rematic; general; concrete; conuotative; positive; absolute* 

5. ‘ Equality,* ‘ equalness,* and ‘ equalisation * -Gatego- 
rematic; singular; abstract; positive; non-connotative. 

6. * Inequality ’ .——Same as the above, but negative. 

7. ‘ University * Oategorematic ; collective either as re« 
ferring to the several colleges composing it where the several 
sciences are taught, or as referring to persons forming a 
corporation as in this country to confer degrees alone; 
general as referring to the several universities; concrete; 
conuotative; positive; absolute. 

The student must also note the changes in the connotation 
and denotation of words in a series like the following : — 

1. Figure, four-sided figure, square. 

2. Created things, animals, men, soldiers. 

S. Body, solid body, rock, marble. 

4. Religionists, Christians, Protestants and Puritans. 

5. Figure, rectilineal figure, triangle, equilateral triangle. 

6. Matter, solid, stone, precious stone, ruby. 

7. Animals, invertebrates, insects. 

8. Means of communication, road, railway. 

These ascend in connotation and descend in denotation. The 
student is recommended to write down each of these in the 
inverse order and note the changes. He may also invent 
similar examples himself. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AMBIGUITY OF TMRM8, 

1. Genera! Remarks.—The existence of ambi- 
guities in the diction of a language is a serious draw- 
back of the language itself. One of the uses of lan- 
guage is to aid the process and development of 
thought. Any imperfection, therefore, in the former 
will be a check upon the latter. Though it may be 
possible to think without the aid of language to some 
extent, yet the deeper thoughts, as we have seen, do 
require its aid. These will vanish from our minds im- 
mediately after they are generated, if they are not 
fixed or chained down by language. This process 
of fixing down must be as precise and definite as pos- 
sible since, otherwise, much confusion will result. 
Communication of thoughts, which is so important for 
the logician, cannot be accurately carried on in the 
absence of well-defined and unambiguous modes of ex- 
pression. Every language, for all philosophical pur- 
poses, must therefore be precise and perfect. Precision 
and perfectness consist in the following particulars: — 

(1) Every general name must have a definite 
meaning, and one only. 

(2) Every notion must have its own word and 
only one. Sometimes also, a simple or a complex 
notion may be expressed by means of a phrase,^ 
which phrase, however, must definitely and distinctly 
circumscribe the idea. Language, in this state of 
perfection, performs accurately enough the functions 
already mentioned, namely : — 
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(1) That of enabling iis to form general 
notions, simple and complex, and of retaining them in 
onr minds, thus facilitating the processes of thought 
B>nd advancing knowledge. 

(2) That of enabling us, again, to split up 
highly complex notions into their constituent parts. 

(3) That of shortening the processes of think- 

ing. 

(4) As a record of our analyses and investiga- 
tions for future reference, and 

(5) As a means of communication. 

But, in its imperfect and redundant state, it creates 
great confusion and perplexity. The English lan- 
guage is known to be such a language, and is full 
of ambiguities. In the foregoing Chapter we re- 
ferred to the existence of ambiguities in the English 
language as one of the reasons for the usual practice 
with Logicians of commencing their treatises with 
an examination of names. It is a matter of absolute 
necessity for every beginner in Logic to make himself 
familiar with the defects or imperfections of the sole 
means by which reasoning is conducted, just as it is 
necessary for the learner of every profession to ac- 
quaint himself first with the imperfect nature of the 
tools which he has to employ. 

2. Ambiguity : its nature and origin. — Words 
are often indeterminate in their signification, and itr 
becomes difficult, when they are used in particular 
contexts, to know their exact meanings. And this 
iildeterminateness in signification nob only gives rise 
to accidental confusion, but is also deliberately much 
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abused^ such words being employed equivocally where 
they ought to be employed so as to make them sug- 
gest only one meaning. They are called ambiguous, 
because they seem as if they wander about, being un- 
certain in their signification (L. ambigerej to drive 
about or to wander irresolutely). Their ambiguity 
may arise from several causes, one of them being 
the urgent necessity of riveting in language new 
thoughts or ideas that may in some manner be origin- - 
ated. Language is the means by which we express ex- 
ternal objects, their attributes, the relations among 
those objects, as well as those subsisting among their 
attributes, and the workings of our mind upon those 
objects, attributes ai^d relations. As civilization ad- 
vances, the mind begins to reflect more and more upon 
those objects, attributes and relations, and conse- 
quently finer distinctions and new relations are ob- 
served and new ideas spring up, which require to be 
dressed and fixed in language. If, in doing so, in- 
stead of inventing new expressions for the new ideas, 
old expressions conveying pretty much the same ideas 
with nice shades of difference, are suffered to embody 
the new ones also, ambiguity arises, and much con-* 
fusion is created in the conducting of logical di8coui*ses. 

It must be noticed, however, that words are not 
termed ambiguous simply because they can be sever- 
ally applied to individual objects of the same species 
as in the case of general names. They must have dif- 
ferent meanings in connotation, Man is not ambi- 
guous because it can be applied to Milton, Byron, 
Burns, &e. C^ihedml is not ambiguous because it 
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can be applied to St. PauFs Cathedral, bt. Peter s 
Cathedral, &c. But the word church is ambiguous* 
It is applied to the building in which religions 
worship is carried on. It is used to denote the body 
of inen collected together in such a place of worship. 
It also refers to the clergy as distinguished from 
the laymen. Such ambiguous terms are numer- 
ous and varied. Many of them are such as occur 
most frequently in our daily discourses and discus- 
sions, and as, for that very reason, escape our notice 
as frequently as they occur. The simple word may 
sometimes signifies power or absence of restraint, and 
at others, simple prohabiliiy*, In the example, ‘ with 
the funds thus liberated, he may now increase the pay 
of the subordinate officers,’ may implies power ; but in 
^ the Government may not sanction the proposed 
scheme,’ may implies probability. Again, there 
often a confusion of thought arising from the moral 
and physical significations of the word cannot. In the 
following argument — he cannot refuse alms to the poor ; 
but one that cannot refrain from doing a good act, 
deserves no credit for it ; and so, he deserves no credit 
for his good act — the first statement means ‘ hefinas it 
morally impossible for him to do so ; it is quite against 
his conscience to refuse them alms ’ ; but, in the 
second statement, cannot is used in a physical sense ^ 
He that is circumstantially bound or physically com- 
pelled to do so, deserves no credit for his good act. 
To conclude from these two statements, and to say, 
^ he deserves no credit for his good act,’ is an erroneous 
step to take, and, where the conclusion is actually 
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drawn, it is the result of the ambigaous use of ^ cannot.^ 
We shall take the word, impossibility. When we 
say ‘ it is impossible that 5 times 5 is 30, that any 
two angles of a triangle are together equal to two 
right angles, V we mean impossibility. 

When we speak of a certain act that ‘it is impossible 
to be done,^ mesin physical impossibility. It is 
physically impossible to build a castle in the air. 
That a thoroughly religious philanthropist should for- 
sake his own community, and live the life of a vaga- 
bond, is a moral impossibility. To argue from an 
expression in which the word impossible is used in the 
moral sense as if it were used in the physical^ or from 
one in which it is used in the physical sense as if it were 
used in the moral, is one of the commonest forms of 
fallacy. Similarly, instances of this nature maybe 
endlessly multiplied, and a study of these may be 
advantageously pursued in Whately^s Logic. Also, 
we are apt to confuse right with rite, sight with site, 
as also lead (conduct) with lead (metal). Though 
these are of minor importance, yet they require our 
special attention for the maintenance of strict logical 
accuracy in our discourse. Thus, from the above, the 
student will be able to see that there are three kinds 
of equivocal words, namely : 

(!) Those words that have the same spelling, but 
that have different pronunciations and different mean- 
ings. (Ambiguous in spelling alone.) 

(2) Those words that have the same pronuncia- 
tion, but that have different spellings and different 
meanings. (Ambiguous in sound alone.) 
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(3) Those that have the same pronunciation and 
the same spelling, but that have different meanings. 
(Ambiguous both in spelling and sound.) 

1. Instances of the ambiguity of the first order can 
be easily cited. Besides lead (n) and lead (v) which 
we have already mentioned, we may mention august 
(n) and august (a) ; conduct (n) and conduct (v) and. 
in fact all those words which, by changes of accent, 
undergo changes of meaning. 

2. Instances of the second order are also numerous. 
Steal and steel ; reign, rein and rain ; night and 
knight ; hight and height ; meet, meat and mete ; 
brake and break; read and reed ; strait and straight, 
,&c., are in point. 

These two classes of ambiguity must be said to 
arise from mere accident, and are not the sources of 
any serious error. The remedy of the ambiguity of 
the first order consists in the proper pronunciation of 
the word used, and the remedy of that of the second 
consists either in spelling out, or in writing down, the 
word in question, 

3. As for the third class of ambiguity, it is by far 
the largest and the most confusing. It requires a care* 
fill and scrutinizing study. It arises from various 
causes : — 

(a) Two roots, or even three, either 'from the 
same language or from different languages, allied in 
sound to some extent, but different in meaning, when 
taken into the English language, gradually undergo 
various transformations during the course of centuries^ 
till, at last, by mere ^iccident, they get confused with 



each other and become one word. The Greek paidos, 
meaning a boy or a servant, and the Latin pagere, to 
fasten or to compose, have, ultimately, assumed the 
form page in the English language. The word mean, 
which is equivalent to low, base, or vulgar, comes from 
the A.S. root gem.oene, which means ‘ that belonging 
to the mceue or many.’ The same word signifying 
-mediocrity, is derived from L. medianum, P. moyen. 
The same word, meaninsr to intend flu* fin ffltorn-ifvr 


the same word, meaning three different things. The 
word harh, as meaning the outermost covering of a 
tree, (from Ger. horlce) is confused with harh, a small 
vessel (It. harca.) The same word also means the 
noise made by dogs (A.S. heorcan). The words 
rent, pound, fell, pulse, one, and gin which Jevons 
tabes up for illustration, are also words in point. 
Curiously enough, this last word in the sense of a 
machine for lifting weights, &c., is a contraction of 
mgine, and, as meaning a kind of liquor, is a contrac- 
tion and corruption of Geneva. The accidental con- 
fusion of such dirdlar words arises most often from 
the fact that they are among the commonest of words, 
and from that very circumstance least liable to be 
suspected. 

(5) A word which connotes something, is made 
to connote some other thing which is always associ- 
ated with it in thought. This is what Jevons calls 
\tmnrfer of meaning hy the cmoddtion of ideas.’ 
Habitual connection of two things leads to their in- 
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separable association in thought, and hence the name 
of one of them is made also to denote the other. 
Church, which we have already referred to, is a word 
of that kind. The word paper is made similarly to 
apply to so many allied objects. From L. papyrus, 
Gr. fapyros, an Egyptian plant from which paper was 
first made, ib was originally applied to a thin sheet of 
such substance intended to be written on. Since the 
use, then, was to Vrite, it afterwards came to be ap- 
plied to any im'iting, a written documeiit or essay. By 
a similar process it was applied also to a periodical 
or journal. Next, it denoted all documents of contract, 
currency notes, hills of emhanye, 

The word college from L. collegium, colligere, to 
collect, was originally a body of men devoted to some 
common pursuits, as a college of preceptors, a college 
of electors. It was afterwards specially applied also 
to a body of scholars devoted to the purposes of study. 
And hence it was extended to their whole establish- 
ment or building. 

The word school (L. schola, leisure for learning) is a 
place where instruction is imparted. Hence it refers 
also to particular exercises of instruction, as in the 
question, ‘ Have you no school to-day ? ^ Evidently 
by this transfer of a word to associated objects, it is 
applied also to a collection of scholars receiving in- 
struction in a public school as in ^ the school dis- 
persed.^ By the same process, it means the followers 
of a teaching as in / He belongs to the school of 
Plato.^ The word in English universities, also means 
the place where examinations for degrees are held. 
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The history of note is very amusing. From L» 
noium, to know, it originally meant a mark by which 
any thing is known. Since the use of that mark was 
simply to aid the memory, it was afterwards extended 
to any memorandnm. Hence it was applied also to 
any comment written on the margin of a book for the 
purpose of assisting the memory. In the next stage, 
it meant any annotation on a book. It is now also 
used to denote a short letter of communication, a 
currency note, &c. In the last stage, it also means re- 
putation as in the expression, ‘He is a man of note.’ 

Letter (L. littera, ir. litum, to besmear, from the 
earliest method of writing by engraving upon waxed 
tablets) was merely the visible representative of a 
sound. Next it came to mean also a written note of 
communication. Since the letter, as distinguished 
from the sound, is merely a symbol signifying nothing, 
it was applied also to any literal statement, as in ‘ the 
letter oi the law,’ as distinguished from the spirit of it. 
In Printing, it means the types, and the transfer here 
is too evident to need any explanation. Note the 
meanings of the word in the phrases, ‘letter of 
attorney,’ ‘ letter of licence,’ ‘ letter of marque,’ 

‘ letter of credit,’ &o. 

Post is a very interesing word. It is from L. ponere, 
to place. Hence it Originally meant any solid pole 
firmly fixed on the ground as a support to something 
else. Prom the pillar so planted, it was transferred to 
the place where it is planted as in a military post 
{military station}, a railway poet {a station where ref- 
reshment is given to travellers), and the posts in 
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travelling (places where new horses are kept for transits 
to facilitate travelling). It was also applied to a 
messenger carrying news from one station to another. 
Hence it afterwards referred to the whole postal 
system. It was thence also transferred to the carriage 
by which mail was despatched. 

These examples show how words may undergo 
modifications in meaning owing to necessities incident 
to the growth of a language. They mostly illustrate, 
however, transitive application grounded on con- 
tiguity; but many words undergo similar changes in 
meaning on the ground of similarity. Generalisation 
and specialisation of terms are examples. Salt is 
extended from sea salt to all saline bodies ; oil from 
olive oil to all oils, animal, vegetable and mineral | 
parson from the incumbent of a parish to clergymen 
at large, &o. Something new has to be named, audit 
receives the name of that familiar object which it most 
nearly resembles. Again, specialisation takes place 
when people have to think and speak oftener of one 
member of a genus than of the others. Wit was 
originally great intellectual power of any kind ; now 
it is restricted to such as can produce ludicrous effects. 

(c) Another source of equivocation lies in the 
fact that, as regards the connotations of particula.r 
terms, science and common life differ and regard them 
in different lights. The scientific meaning of a term 
may be quite different from its popular meaning. 
People , apply the word heat to any suiSGiciently per* 
ceptibie degree of warmth. But scientific men recog- 
nise heat even in the so-called cold objects. This use 
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of terms has been spoken of by some as the Civil and 
the Philosophical use of terms. By the civil use of a 
term is meant its use such as will serve for the ordi- 
nary purposes of civil life j while its philosophical use 
is its use which serves to signify some definite scienti- 
fic notion. Instead of allowing the word heat to 
express the popular notion and inventing a new word 
for thefuselvesj the scientists have thought that the 
old word would serve their purpose as well, and 
retained it. They have done so apparently on the 
principle that technical words ought not to be increased, 
because they would be useless burden to the memory. 
The ordinary acceptation offish is distinct from its ac- 
ceptation in natural history. The latter includes under 
it not only true fishes but also shell-fish or mollusca, the 
cetacea, and in fact all swimming animals. It may 
also be noted that, in some cases, names were usurped 
from common speech, and were appropriated entirely 
to certain technical uses. The word ' sphere ’ which 
originally meant 'a playing ball,’ and the word 
‘ trapezium ’ which originally meant ‘ a table,’ have 
been appropriated by geometricians, and they no 
longer suggest what they originally meant. 

(d) Ambiguity often arises from a confusion of 
the literal and metaphorical significations of a word. 
A word which denotes one thing, is by analogy or 
resemblance, transferred to another. We would be 
committing the fallacy of equivocation if we were tb 
argue from an expression in the literal sense as if it 
were used in a metaphorical and vice versa. The literal 
meaning of delicate is 'affording pleasure to the 
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seBses.^ Now note the various luetaphoricai senses 
of the word in the phrases, delicatti countenance 
delicate cotton ^ delicate silk — delicate red — deli'- 
mte constitution ^ delicate manners — dedicate topic 
— delicate musical ear. Delicate also means voluptu- 
ous. Again, ' John is a bright fellow in the 
class ^ metaphorioaliy means he is ahead of his com- 
panions in all the subjects. It is by analogy that we^ 
speak of a brilliant exip\o\ty Sb brilliant s>ty\e, ov ^ sore 
calamity. In fact, the existing tern\inology of mind' 
is made up mostly of names which were, in the first 
instance, material. Though some of these names such 
as recollection, intuition, discrimination, relativity, &o., 
have parted with their material significations and sug- 
gest only their subjective meanings, yet there is a 
large number of them retaining yet their material 
significations. Such are — mo^e, tremblmg^ sore^ agita-' 
iiorii commotion, shock, tension, association, 

S. Ambiguity ; Its remedies, — To acquire a 
thorough familiarity with the ambiguities existing in 
the most frequently occurring words and expressions,. 
i,e., to gain a complete knowledge of the subtle dis- 
tinctions in meaning which words in frequent use in 
logical reasonings may embody ; to be familiar with 
the literal and metaphorical, scientific and unscientific 
meanings of terms ; to reckon those equivocal terms 
possessing a number of connotations as so many 
different words ; to nnderstatid well the sense in the 
context in which a certain word may be used at a 
particula/P time j and a few other precautions of 
similar nature, which wiM suggest 'theteselves 
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students, are all the remedies for the avoidance of the 
snares dne to the ambiguity of terms. Very frequently 
a word is so placed and fenced in the context as 
to keep back all the meanings not intended. But# 
when it is not clear from the context what meaning is 
intended, what are the various other means by which 
it can be precisely ascertained ? 

(1) The Definition of the word so indetermi- 
nately used may be ascertained. Definition is the 
specific for ambiguity, and is the surest means of 
avoiding error from that source. There are other 
ways, however, sufficient for all practical purposes, by 
which the exact meaning of a word in a context may 
be known. 

(2) If the ambiguous word in question be a con- 
crete word, then ascertain its corresponding abstract 
term, if it has one. Thus if man be used in the sens© 
of a created being possessing the attributes, ration- 
ality, corporeity, &c., then this is determined by its 
corresponding abstract term humanity. 

(3) If it be a relative term, ascertain its corre,» 
lative. Master in the sense of an employer is rendered 
precise by the mention of its correlative servant. 

(4) A surer method is that of ascertaining the 
negative or the opposite of the term, either by a word 
or a descriptive phrase. Certain in the sense of sure^ 
is determined by its negative uncertain. When the 
opposite of the term ‘ reason ^ is stated to be ^ passion/ 
we at once understand it in the sense of ^ motives 
resulting from rational oalonlntion of the fnture/ 
The word old has so mapy meanings, and it is 
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severally opposed to youngs new, and modern. The 
meaning of old in tHe phrase ^ old days/ is known 
by the mention of its opposite modem. This device 
of ascertaining the contrary has been found to be 
very effectual in removing ambiguity. 

(5 ) Ascertain the higher genus which the speaker 
has in his mind. Supposing the word orange is used, 
if the higher universe is stated to he fruits, then 
understand it in that connection ; if it is stated to be 
colour, then understand that orange colour is meant. 
With regard to the ambiguous term , civil, Dr. Bain 
says, ‘^if the universe be the condition of human 
beings in relation to one another,/ civil ^ means orga- 
nised into human society ; if the universe be the 
departments of government, ‘civiD is known to 
exclude military and ecclesiastical; if the universe 
be manners or address, civil is understood in that 
conpection.’^ 

OHAPTEE IV. 

CONCEPTS: THEIR CHARACTER AND EORHATION— 
THEIR PERFECTION AND IMPERFECTION--^ 
CRAPES OF GENERALITY,) 

1. Formation of Concepts. — A general notion 
or a concept (L. con, together, and capere, to take) is the 
seizing together by the mind, of the attribute or attri- 
butes common to two or more objects. From a num- 
ber of white objects, such as paper, lime, moon, cloth' 
we abstract (L, abs, from, and trahere, to draw) the 
common property of whiteness, and give them the 
general name of ‘ white things.^ Thus, the mentaP 
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processes that take place are comparison ^ abstraction 
and generalization, Thomson breaks up compa- 
Hson into two distinct processes, namely, comparison 
and reflection. We compare two or more objects to 
see how far they resemble, reflect upon them to ascer- 
tain the points of resemblance and the points of diffe- 
rence, abstract the common properties, and then gene- 
ralize. But comparison does not mean simply bring- 
ing things together. It also means recognising the 
points of similarity and difference. And so, reflection 
is unnecessai’y. Jhstractioii is the separation of the 
points of agreement from the points of difference and 
making them the objects of our exclusive attention. 
Some also say that we abstract the points of diffe- 
rence from the points of agreement and not the 
reverse. Others, again, hold that it is the mind that 
is abstracted by the points of agreement, and not 
either the points of agreement or the points of diffe- 
rence. Whichever view is taken, the points of 
agreement alone finally remain in the consciousness. 
Generalization is that mental operation by which we 
pass from individual predication to the predication of 
a plurality or class. There is also another process 
called ‘ Denomination/ by which we give a name to 
the result of abstraction and generalization. The 
whole process 4s sometimes spoken of as Greneraliza- 
fcion, sometimes as Classification, and sometimes also 
as Abstraction. Such a process is necessary, because 
the finite mind has to comprehend the infinite number 
of objects of the creation. These objects which are 
|iot infinite in variety, can be classified into different 
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groops and can be thus easily grasped and remembered. 

A general notion, as can be seen from the aboT©, 
implies two things ; a plurality of objects, and a com- 
mon attribute or attributes. It can be defined from 
either point of view. We may either say that a 
ooncept is the notion we have of a plurality of objects 
possessing a common attribute or attributes, or that 
it is our notion of a common attribute or attributes 
inhering in a plurality of objects. In the former 
case, the prominent fact in our mind is the denotation, 
while in the latter case it is the connotation. Our 
concept of ^whit&uQsSy then, is the abstraction. In 
the concrete, ^ white things,^ it is called the class. 
The notions of heat, cold, roundness, softness, rough- 
ness, &o., are obtained in the same way. The corres- 
ponding classes are < hot things/ ' cold things/ ' round 
things/ ^ soft things ^ and ' rough things.’ 

Fow, in the above instances, the things selected for 
■comparison, exhibit only one property in common, and 
hence the notions may be called Single-propertied notions. 
Such notions are in direct contrast to propositions which 
are either affirmations or denials of at least two notions. 
But then, a notion may also be a Many -propertied notion. 
The things for comparison may also exhibit numerous 
properties of a varied character. The notion of a writing 
taUeia double-propertied. It is (1) a wooden article (2) used 
fpr writing. The notion of church is likewise double-?- 
propertied. It is (1) an artificial erection (2) used 
for religious worship. It is difficult to enumerate the pro- 
perties of man. Thus, we may find instances of notions 
which contain many properties. Fow, between a single- 
propertied notion and a proposition, the difference is un- 
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ixiistakable. In the latter, there are two notions impli** 
cated, whereas in the former, there is only one. The differ- 
ence, however, between a many* propertied notion and 
a proposition, appears to vanish as in both there may be 
many properties. But this difficulty disappears when we 
remember that in a many-propertied notion, the conjunc- 
tion of properties or attributes is ad mitted by all, while in 
a proposition it is merely asserted, and may require to be 
proved. Ko body has ever questioned the conjunction of 
so many properties in man. The very designation implies 
•all the human attributes. No one requires any proof for 
it. It is a matter of tacit assumption. But in a proposi- 
tion, the case is different. The conjunction of the proper- 
ties is asserted, not assumed. It is open to doubt and may 
require proof. ‘ This table is a heavy body ’ is an affirm- 
ative proposition consisting of two notions, Hhis table* 
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the particular horses were merely its shadows and 
depended upon it for their existence. There were 
similar archetypal forms for ^ man/ ^ dog/ ^just/ 
^ good ^ and in fact for every general notion or con- 
cept. This doctrine which is called Realism^ has now 
become obsolete. 

According to another school of thought, it is 
possible for the mind to represent to itself the 
common attributes alone as entirely separated from 
the differential marks. This is called Conceptualism.. 
The concept is an intelligible, not a sensible, synthesis 
of the common attributes. When we think of horse,^ 
no particular horse comes up before our mind, but 
the essential attributes of ^ horse ^ are represented in 
the mind as an intelligible aggregate apart from any 
reference to the specific attributes of particular 
^ horses. KTo image of any kind, particular or generic, 
is present to the mind on the occasion. Thought can 
be carried on without the help of any such image. 
Dr, Ward and Mr. Stout are the modern advocates' 
of this view. It may well be doubted whether the 
mind has this power of giving a preference of atten- 
tion to some attributes of an object to the entire ex-* 
elusion of the rest. It may think much of ^ round- 
ness/ and less of size and colour,* but it is not pos- 
sible for it not to think of size and colour at all when 
it thinks of ^ round ness*^ 

There is yet a third view regarding the character* 
of general knowledge, according to which a concept 
is nothing more than the fact of agreement existing 
among a number of things, designated by a general 
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j name. The comEonnity of attributes does uot exist 

I in nature independently of the things, nor can it , 

I be thought of by the mind to the total exclusion of 

I the differential marks. It exists in the things them- 

I selves, and can at best be represented most vividly in' 

consciousness through a concrete image or images, the 
differential marks being also present there though 
vaguely. This is called Nominalism, and Berkeley,. 

Mill, and Dr. Bain may be mentioned as its chief rep- i 

resentatives. .Dr, Bain says that in thinking an 
abstraction the mind takes a rapid survey of the ! 

various objects of the class, the effect of the survey ; 

being that the common qualities start into great pro- ^ 

minence while the particular features fall into the | 

background without being entirely extinguished. We j 

often use single individuals to typify a whole class; ; 

as in the diagrams of Euclid. But here, we confine ^ 

our attention to the common features in the individ- ; 

ual and affirm nothing regarding the specific marks, ; 

I though these can never he entirely divorced from the ! 

I former. Mill says that we have always a concrete I 

I image, and we specially attend to the generic'^'attri- 

I butes in that image with the help of the general 

j name which signifies them. Even when this attention 

is very intense, there is an awareness that the attri- 
butes forming the subject of such attention, are only 
a part of the concrete representation. j 

S. Perfection and Imperfection of Con- j 

cepts. — Our general concepts are often imperfect in i 

more ways than one. They are often hazy and indis- 
tinct. The common characters of the objects thought ; 
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about are not distinctly represented in thought. 
Children and even some grown-'up men cannot define 
exactly the essential features of metal, planet, 
Again, concepts are not merely indistinct in the sense 
that the essential features are not clearly represented 
in thought, but they are also indistinct in the sense 
that kindred but partially dissimilar concepts are 
often confoanded. Men often betray ignorance of the 
distinction between wise and learned, planet and fixed 
star, metal and mineral, &c. One test of the distinct- 
ness of a concept is the readiness to identify an object 
as belonging to such and such class. But this is not 
a,lways a sure test. It is possible to distinguish an 
object, as a child distinguishes a fruit, without being 
able to say what the essential qualities are of that 
class of objects. 

The indistinctness of a concept may be due to the 
indistinctness of the particular percepts originally 
compared to obtain the concept. It may also be due 
to incompleteness in the process of comparison so as 
to bring into relief the points of resemblance. The 
points which distingaish one class from a kindred class, 
may not also have been carefully noted. Sometimes 
also, from mere lapse of time, owing to the absence of 
a need for a distinct use of a concept, this last may 
become hazy. Language also promotes indistinctness. 
The ambiguities of words and the careless use of ex-^- 
pressions by elders leave indistinct notions in the 
minds of children, which, if left uncorrected, tend to 
show themselves even in adult years. 

Besides being indistinct, concepts ar© also somcK 
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ti-mes inaccurate. A concept may become inaccurate, 
either through the omission of one or more of the 
essential attributes thus rendering the corresponding 
class too wide, or through the inclusion of some of the' 
non-essential attributes into the essence thusreuderiug 
the class too narrow. Inaccuracy of concepts may also 
be due to the same causes as their indistinctness. The 
analytical process of formation may have been incom- 
plete, resulting in essential omissions, or non-essential 
additions. Or, from mere lapse of time, some essen- 
tial elements may drop out of view, while some non- 
essential elements may insensibly creep into the 
essence. In fact, when concepts are indistinct, they 
tend to become inaccurate. 

Perfect knowledge, according to Leibnitz, consists in 
its being clear, distinct, adequate, and intuitive. Oar know- 
ledge of a thing is said to be ‘clear’ (as opposed to ‘obscure’) 
when We can distinguish it from other things. It is said 
to be ‘ distinct ’ (as opposed to ‘ confused ’) when we can 
discriminate the various elements composing it. A bota- 
nist knows the qualities of a rose, and has a clear and 
distinct notion of it. A chemist can recognise phosphorus 
and knows its properties well, and hence has a clear and 
distinct notion of it. A clear notion may not be distinct, 
"We may recognise a face, but we may not be able to say 
by what marks we do so. Brit distinctness always pre- 
supposes clearness. Clearness and distinctness thus corre- 
spond to the two kinds of distinctness already defined. 
Again, our knowledge of a thing is said to be ‘ adequate’ 
(as opposed to ‘ inadequate ’) when we can not only ana- 
lyse the parts of the thing, brit can also analyse the parts 
of these parts, and so on. Since carrying the analysis 
ad infinitum is not possible, that knowledge is usually con- 
sidered adequate which is arrived at by au analysis of 
It so far as would be deemed absolritely necessary for the 
pmpeee in ha^d. 'mechanist’^ ^knowledge 
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machine is adequate. He knows its most elementary parts 
and knows also the materials, uses, and the modes o£ 
action of each. ‘Intuitive ’ knowledge: of a thing is our 
realising its attributes immediately in consciousness. Our 
knowledge of a straight line, a circle, or a square, is intui- 
tive. But when a notion happens to be highly complex;, 
^.e., when its attributes are so numerous that we cannot 
represent them in thought, we use a symbol to designate 
the object, and our knowledge of the object is only symbol- 
ical. Our algebraical notions are all symbolical. 

4. Grades of Generality. — We observed that 
the process of generalization had various phases and 
that abstraction was one of them. The process of 
abstraction once performed, gives rise to a notion or 
concept^ and the things possessing the common pro- 
perty or properties so abstracted, and acquiring a 
general name, form a class. Such a class, we know, 
embraces a definite number of things. If, along with 
these things, other things are compared, and another 
abstraction performed, we get at another notion, and. 
the new class, now wider in extent, is characterised 
only by fewer attributes. If, again, with this class 
of things, . we compare others, and perform another 
abstraction, we get at another notion, and the new 
class again becomes still wider in extent with still 
fewer characteristic attributes. Thus we may obtain 
a number of classes rising in generality. One class is 
said to be more general than another when the indir 
viduals falling under it are greater in number, when 
the extent is wider, Man is a class. The class 

mammalia is more general than man. The cla,sjs 

animal is more gejneral than , mammalia. The . 
organized being is again more gene ^ than animah 
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Similarly Is more general than gold^ and element 

is more general than me^aL Thus we have a system 
of grades of generality. The class* more general is 
called the Genus (h. to engender), and the 

class less general is called the Sfecies. The class 
animal is the genus with reference to the species 
mammalia. The same class is the species with refer- 
ence to the genus ^Organized Being/ The distinction 
of genus and species is thus only relative. The terms 
are not fixed as in Natural History to certain grades, 
but are purely relative to one another, and movable up 
and down a scale of generality. If a class is such that 
a more general one cannot be found, then it is called 
the Summum Genus, ^ the highest genus or genus gener^ 
alissimum, the most general genus, i.e., the widest 
class containing the largest number of objects and 
marked by the fewest attributes. If it is such that a 
less general one cannot be found except the composing 

^ Ten summa genera, called Categories or Predicaments,. 
were recognised by the Aristotelian Logicians, and the sejHes 
starting from each summum genus and leading down to an 
infima species through grades of descending generality, was 
called by them a Predicamental Line (Linea Predicamentalis), 
As each genus will have at least two species under it, each 
Predicament will have as many predicamental lines as there 
are infima species. The ten summa genera have not been 
accepted by Logicians, and while some recognise six, and 
some five, others doubt whether there can be any true 
summum genus except Being, or Substance, But, for prac- 
tical convenience, the term is employed to denote the most 
general class comprising the subject-matter of any pairti- 
oular science. ‘ Mind ’ is the summum genus of Psychology, 
^ Material Substance ' of Chemistry, ‘ Man ’ of Sociology, 
^ Animal ' of Zoology, f Plants * of Botany, &o. Thus, it is 
possible that a mere species in one science is the sumidunt 
g^n-us in .anothe ' ^ * ■ > f' 
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individnals, then it is called the In-jima Species ^ the 
lowest species. The intermediate classes between the 
Suinmum Genus *and the Infirna Species are called 
the Sulaltern Genera (L. suhalterna^ stih — uiider^ and 
alterna — the othei* of two, inasmuch as one species 
stands under the other). The genus next above a 
particular species is called the Proximum Geims^ and 
the species having the same proximate genus, are 
called the Co^ordinafs or Cognate Specdes, In the 
Tree of Porphyry, which we here insert, Substance is 
the summum genus, and Man is the infima species. 
Body, Living Being and Animal are the subaltern 
genera and species, because each is both a genus 
and species at tbe same time. Since the individual 
Substance 
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Body 
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Socrates^ falling* onder 
each of the sabaltern ge 
^'.6., since the m 
sum mum genus 
whole system is called 
We can say ' Socrates is a man/ 

Socrates is a 
^Socrates is 

we find that each ^ ’ - 

and these are called Co-ordinate 
Rational and Irrational 
the class animal. The names connote 
bates and can be predicated severally < 
duals composing the classes. Triartgk h 
the genus rectilineal figure, which is itsel 
the genus figure. Animal is also a sr 
genus organized being. Arithmetic is a si 
genus mathematics, which is itself a s 


maUj is included in 

he summum genus, 
3rn genera and the 
can be predicated of Socrates, the 
a system of cognate genera. 

. - Socrates is an animal.’ 

living being,’ ‘ Socrates is a body’ as also 
a substance.’ In the same Tree of Porphyry 
genus is subdivided into two species 

Cognate species. 

are co-ordinate snecies nnrla„ 
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; CHAPTEE V. 

TEE Pl^MEICABhES—VMMBAL jiNB 

BEAL PB,EDI CATION. 

I. Definition of ‘Predicables.’ — ^The word Pre- 
dicate is from the Latin prsidicatmi, to proclaim, and 
hence denotes that which is actually asserted or 
denied of a subject. In the proposition, ‘ John is a 
man’ which expresses an affirmation, man is the- 
predicate affirmed of John. In ‘ Robert is not wise,’ 
which expresses a negation, wisdom is the predicate 
denied of Robert, But a Predicable is what can be 
affirmed or denied of a subject. It indicates the 
relation which a predicate bears to its subject. In 
all propositions, the predicate bears a certain kind of 
relation to the subject. All such particular relations 
may be found to come under a few general heads, and 
the general relations of attributes are expressed by 
what are called the ‘ Predioables.’ They a.re’ Genus, 
Species, Differentia, Proprium, and Accidens or Con- 
comitant. This is not a logical division, as the first 
two refer to classes, and the next three refer to attri- 
butes. They must be distinguished from Predicaments 
or Categories which are, not the classes of relations 
subsisting between predicates and subjects in logical 
propositions, but the real attributes themselves reduced 
to the fewest heads, the highest classes, the names 
denoting which can possibly, be predicated of an 
existing object. The origin of the term ‘ Predicables ’ 
is curious. Minto tells us that Porphyry explains the 
five words merely as teTOs which it is useful for us to 
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knew chieflyin connection with Definition andDivision; 
bnt that he incidentally draws a distinction between 
Singular terms, such as, ‘ this man," ' Socrates," which 
can be predicated only of single individuals, and not 
of many, and the names of Genera, Species, &c., which 
^ can be predicated of many individuals. When a name 
^ 1 * was wanted for all the five taken together, the name 

designating this special feature was seized, and they 
were termed the Predicables. The original meaning 
IS now forgotten, and the term Predicable now indi- 
cates the relation of predicate to subject in a logical 
proposition. 

(a) Genus and Species. 

Of Q-eTius and SpsciBSy w© hav© said ©nough. In. 
the popular sense, any class which contains the whole 
of another and more is a Genus, and the other is a 
Species under it. The different kinds of taste are the 
species under the genus ‘ taste." The different virtues, 
namely , prudence, veracity, forbearanep, generosity, 
justice, &c., are different species under the genus 
virtue. The Aristotelian logicians, however, used 
^ the terms Genus and Species in a more restricted 

sense. With them, every class was not a genus, nor 
every class a species. It could be found on examina- 
tion that those classes alone were considered by them 
as genera and species which differed from one another 
in an infinite number of known and unknown pro- 
perties. J. S. Mill shows that what they meant by 
essential difference amounts only to a difference of 
this kind. He says of their use of those terms 

'f' .■ - 
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Bvepy class, whicli is d Teal hind, i.e.^ wMcli is 
distinguished from all other classes by an indetermi- 
nate multitude of properties, not derivable from one 
another is . either a genus or a species.” All classes 
are not hinds. Frenchman, Christian, heathen, philo- 
sopher, and politician are classes under man, but they 
are not species; for politician, for instance, differs 
from man only in slight particulars. The name con- 
notes, besides the qualities, of man, the attribute of 
‘ skill in Politics ’ and such others as are dependent on 
it. This difference does not at all constitute the differ- 
ence between two kinds. There must be, according 
to them, a number of essential attributes not derivable 
from one another to distinguish a kind. All the attri- 
butes common to man and politician forming no part of 
our inquiry, the question is, whether, besides the speci- 
fic attribute of ‘ skill in Politics,’ we seriously think of 
inquiring whether there are, unconnected with skill 
in Politics,’ any attributes common to all politicians 
and peculiar to them. It is evident we do not. But 
in the case of all men, such an inquiry is being per- 
petually carried on by physiologists, and the answer 
is never likely to be completed. Hence, politician is 
not a kind, but simply a class. Mill adopts the same 
view, and it is on this distinction that the nest three 
predioables are also based. 

Animal is a genus with reference to man, and a 
species with reference to organized being. ‘ All meii 
are animals’ and ‘all animals are organized beings^ 
express the relation of genus and species between the 
fi^pfedicate and the subject. In ‘ Socrates is a man/ 
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tte predicate expresses a species, and the subject is 
' an indmdual under it. 

Ct3) Differentia. 

Again, a species is always marked by a greater 
number of attributes than the related genus. Its 
essential attributes are the essential attributes of the 
genus flus the attribute or group of attributes where- 
by it is distinguished from other species of the same 
genus. This distinguishing attribute, or group of 
attributes, of the species, is called its Differentia. It 
is included in the connotation of the specific name, 
but not included in the connotation of the generic 
name. Whatever differentiates ^metaP from the rest of 
the elements is the differentia of ^metaP Mathematics 
being the species in the genus, science, what is con- 
noted by the term, mathematics, over and above what 
is connoted by the term, science, is the differentia of 
mathematics. ^ Poetry ^ is a species of Pine Art, its 
differentia being the use of metrical language as its 
instrument. The square is a species under four-sided 
figure, and it has some essential attributes marking it 
off from other species. ‘ Rectangular ^ is one of those 
attributes and we may predicate ^ rectangular ’ of a 
square, as ^ a square is rectangular.^ This proposition 
to remark incidentally, does not affirm any new truth, 
but states only what is already known. It expresses 
in so many words what is implied in the word square. 

Genus, species, and difference are mutually related 
to one another. Prom any two of them, we can infer 
the third. Prom the genus and the species, we can 
find out the difference. We have only to subtract the 
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essential attributes of the genus from the essential 
attributes of the species. If we add the difference to 
the generic marks, we get the essential characters of 
the species. If we subtract the difference from the 
attributes of the species^ we get the attributes of the 
genus. 

1. The species — the genus == The differentia. 

2. The genus -f- the differentia = The species. 

3. The species — the differentia = The genus. 
This puts us in mind of one of the modes of definition 

which consists in merely stating the genus and the differ- 
entia. Thus, a square is a four-sided figure (genus) 
with all its sides equal, and all its angles right angles 
(difference). A house is a building (genus) used for habi- 
tation (difference). Man is an animal (genus) possessing 
corporeity, &c. (difference). This mode of definition, 
though a practically useful mode, is yet not scientific, as 
it presupposes in the reader a knowledge of the genus 
to which the species is referred. If the genus and the 
difference are known, then the species is known also. 
This definition states the genus and the difference. We 
know the difference, but we do not know the genus. 
One must know what ‘ Science ^ is before one can under- 
stand what ‘ Biology ’ is with the help of this definition. 
Similarly, the characteristics of ‘ Fine Art ’ ought to be 
known before an adequate notion of ‘ Poetry ’ can be 
obtained with the help of this definition » 

Differentise are Specific or Greneric. A specific differ- 
entia is what distinguishes the cognate species from each 
other, while a generic differentia is w^hat belongs to all 
the cognate species, and to these species alone, forming 
part of the connotation of the corresponding generic name. 
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A generic differentia of a speoiesi is the specific differentia ' 

of the next higher genus in relation to the yet higher 

genus. ^ 

Now, it is necessary to observe that the affirmation ! 

of the attributes implied in the three predicablea— genus, i 

species and differentia— about those classes themselves, is i 

no real affirmation at all but a verbal one. To say that a | 

particular man is not human involves an inconsistency. 1 

Without it a particular being will not be called man. 

Hence, the predication of these attributes is verbal, (L. 
verbum, word) as opposed to real, predication, i.e., such a 
predication about the classes does not convey to us any * 

new information, but is simply a statement of what we i 

already know. . 

iG) Proprium. 

Property (L. proprium, with. its Greek equivalents 
own) is a quality which can be deduced immediately from ! 

one or more essential attributes, or which can be traced, ; 

or is referable, to them* That which marks out a tri- » 

angle from other species under a plane figure, is its pos- 
session of three sides. This is its essential character, ' 

but its three angles being together equal to twd right 
angles, is its proprium. That the square on the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the two sides, is the property of a right j 

angled triangle. That liquids find their level, is a pro- j 

prium, since it can be derived from the essential at- I 

tributes of liquids. There are two ways in which one j 

attribute may follow from another, viz., either as a 1 

conclusion from premises, or as an effect from a cause. j 

^ Having the opposite sides equal ’ is a property of a ( 

.parallelogram, and is a property of the first kind \ 
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since it follows by demonstration from the essential 
attributes of having the opposite sides straight lines’ 
and parallel, and the number of sides four. The 
^ power of speech ^ which man possesses is a property 
of the second description since it flows directly from’ 
a particular laryngeal structure and rationality as an 
effect flows from a cause. In either way, the pro- 
prium follows from the essence necessarily. Logicians 
have distinguished various kinds of properties accord-* 
ing to the extent or sphere of objects to which they 
belong. 

1. A property may be peculiar to the species, and 
may belong to each and every individual of the species 
without being universal. The property of liquids above 
mentioned belongs to liquids alone and to no other 
species. Similarly the property of triangles above in- 
stanced belongs to triangles alone. The power of laugh- 
ing is peculiar to man. The power of cooking food is 
peculiar to him and can be deduced from bis anatomical 
structure. This is what we usually understand by pro- 
prium, wbicb is defined as an attribute possessed by all the 
members of a class, found in that class only, and flowing from 
the essential attributes without being included in them. 
In Mathematics we find propria satisfying all these three 
conditions. 

2. A property, however, may not be peculiar to a 
species, and may belong toother species besides, for, it? 
may fiow from that part of its essence which is also a part 
of the essence of some other species. The property of 
mimming belongs to man and toother species. Educabil- 
ity is not a property peculiar to man. When a property 
belongs to all the species of a genus, being deducible 
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from one or more of tiie essential attributes of tbe genus,, 
it is called a Generic Proprimn; and when it is found in 
tbe whole of tbe species only, being deducible from its 
differentia, it is called a Specific Proprium, 

3. A property may be peculiar to the species, but may 
or may not belong to each and every individual of it. 
Tbe property of being a statesman or a philosopher which 
can he deduced from the essential characters of. man, is 
peculiar to man, but does not belong to each and every 
individual composing the species. Every man is not a 
statesman or a philosopher. But this is more an accident 
or concomitant than a proprium. 

The student will now be able to see that, in predi- 
cating a proprium of a subject, we are, in fact, affirm- 
ing of it, something real or substantia], conveying to 
our hearers a new information. Thus all tbe proposi- 
tions which are inferences by mathematical reasoning, 
are real propositions. 


<d) Accidens. 

Accident or Concomitant is an attribute or quality 
which neither belongs to tbe essence of tbe species of 
which it is predicated, nor is deducible from any part ' " f 

of it, but a quality which comes by the way, which * 
may or may not belong to all the individuals of the 
species, and the removal of which does not affect the 
fundamental nature of the species. It has no connec- ^ 

tion whatever with the essential attributes. The ■ 

etymology of the word itself (L. ad, and cadere^ to fall, ’ 

hence, falling by chance) clearly shows its nature^ _ i 

Accidentia are either of a species or of an individual, 
and in both cases they may be either Separable or 
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Inseparable. Separable Accidents of a species are 
such as do not belong to all the individuals of the 
species, or if they do, not at all times. That tigers 
are largely found in Bengal, is a separable accident} 
of the class of tigers. Learning is a separable 
accident of man. Inseparable Accidents belong to all 
the individuals of a species. They are universal in 
the species, but not necessary to it. An inseparable 
accident is not easily distinguished from a proprium 
except by the fact that the latter is deducible from 
one or more of the essential a,ttributes, while the 
former is not. It is not in fact easily distinguished 
even from an essential attribute. But we know that 
an essential attribute is one without which the species 
would be no species, while the removal of the Insepa- 
rable Accident would not affect the species in any way. 
Again, an attribute which generally varies when all 
other things remain the same, though it may belong to 
the whole species, is yet an inseparable accident. It is 
the variable character of the attribute, as judged from 
other cases, that makes it an accident. The colour of 
animals is an attribute of that kind ; and where the 
same colour belongs universally to a species, it is an in- 
separable accident of that species. The blackness of the 
crow is an example. Blackness does not form part of the 
connotation of ^ crow ^ inasmuch as we would not hesit- 
ate to give the name ^ crow ^ to any new bird that may 
be discovered to be white, but that may yet possess the 
essential characteristics of a crow. An Insef arable 
Accident of an individual is illustrated by the place 
.and date of his birth, while a Separable Accident is 
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exemplified by the dress be may be wearing at a 
particolar time, his posture, his actions, his profeS“ 
sion, &o. It may be remarked that to predicate an 
accident, of a subject, is to say something pre-emi- 
nently real about it. 

2. Verbal and Real Predication. — Predication, 
as we have seen, may be either Verba] or Real 
Verbal predication consists in afiirming of a subject, 
an attribute or attributes implied in the meaning of 
the subject itself. It is a proposition in which the 
connotation of the predicate is a part, or the whole, 
of the connotation of the subject. To affirm of any 
species one or more of the attributes entering into its 
essence, is to affirm nothing new. The fact of the 
species possessing those attributes is already an- 
nounced to us by the very name of the species. Such 
a predication is an exposition in language of the 
meaning of a concept. It is also called an Essential, 
Analytic, or Explicative predication. As we have 
seen, the three predi cables — genus , species, and differ- 
mtia — relate to this kind of affirmation. Whan the 
name of a genus or a differentia is predicated of a 
species, the proposition is verbal. The name of a 
species is predicated only of an individual. Opposed 
to this predication, is the Real, otherwise called 
Synthetic, Non-essential or Accidental, or A.mpliativ 0 
predication. It is the predicating of a species some 
fact not involved in the connotation of the name by 
which the species is denoted in the proposition. The 
other predicables, Proprium and Accident relate to 
this predication. If a property deducible from an 
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essential attribute be predicated of a subject, then ^ it is 
not a verbal affirmation that is made, but a real one. 
Also, by affirming of a subject an accident, we convey 
new information to our hearers. A Verbal predication 
is called an Analytic predication as it analyses, the 
meaning of the subject, Explicative, as it unfolds the 
meaning, and Essential, as it expounds a part or whole 
of the essence. It is also called an Identical proposi- 
tion, as a part or whole of the connotation of the sub- 
ject is identical with that of the predicate. Similarly, 
a Heal predication is Synthetic, as it relates to a con- 
junction ov synthesis of two distinct sets of attributes, 
Ampliative, as it a'mjplifieSy or adds to, what is implied 
by the subject, hence our knowledge of it, and Acci- 
dental, as it is a predication of an accident in the 
wider sense of the term including proprmm, the sense 
in which the accidents of a thing are opposed to its 
essence. A Verbal predication deals with the rela- 
tion between a name and a thing, whereas a real 
predication deals with the relation between two things. 

‘ A triangle is a three-sided figure ’ and *a square is a 
four-sided figure’ are verbal propositions, because the pos- 
session of 3 sides and that of 4 sides are the characteristic 
features of a triangle and a square respectively. 

* Honesty is the best policy ’ is a real affirmation. 

^ Matter is the extended ’ and * mind is the unextendod ^ 

are verbal propositions, because extension and non-extension 
are respectively the essential properties of matter and mind. 

* A lake is a vast expanse of water ’ is verbal, * vast expanse 
of water ’ being implied in the notion of a lake. 

* Conscience is a safe guide in all our actions ’ is real, be- 

jl cause that fact is no part of the meaning of the word. But, 
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^Conscience exercises autbority over men’s actions ’ isverbal^ 

1>ecanse authority is an element in the growth of Conscience- 
* Milton wrote the Paradise Lost ’ and ‘Homer wrote the 
Iliad’ are real propositions. Dr. Bain, however, seems to 
think that the latter is verbal on the ground that we do not 
know anything of Homer except his authorship of the Iliad- 
But, the moment we pronounce the name ‘ Homer,’ we attri- j 

bnte individnality to him and suppose that a person with that 
name must have actually existed and must have been the 
author of many actions. He might not have been the author 
of any other piece of composition, and yet, it is an information 
to us that he wrote the Iliad. Further, we know, as a matter I 

of fact, that the authorship of the Iliad is a contested point, 
and is sometimes denied of Homer and ascribed to other 
lEuthors. 

Here it must be noted that proper names not being 
•connotative, propositions with proper names as 
subjects are real or synthetic propositions. But when 
the subject is a significant singular name, the propo- 
sition is analytic, when the connotation of the name 
includes the essential attributes of the species implied 
by the predicate, e.p., ^ the present Viceroy of India is 
a man and synthetic, when it does not contain them, 

^ the present Viceroy of India is a Liberal/ 

Owing to the fact that the definitions of Beal and 
Verbal propositions given here do not include cases like 
^ Tuliy is Cicero,’ where the subject and predicate are 
both proper names, and also cases like ‘ wealth is 
riches/ ‘ a story is a tale,’ where they are dictionary 
synonyms, Dr. Keynes defines a real proposition as 
‘‘ one which gives information of something more than 
the meaning or application of names,” and a verbal propo^ 
sition as “ one which states only what is implied in the 
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meaning of tbe terms involved, or wbicli gives infor- 
mation only witb regard to tbe application of names 
It will be seen that this definition of verbal propositions 
includes tbe two cases specified above, wbicb be desig- 
nates as synonymous propositions, and that in this sense of 
rml and verbal, tbe other pairs of terms cannot be regarded 
as its exact equivalents. Tbe most important class of' 
verbal propositions is constituted by Definitions, which are* 
complete analyses of tbe connotations of names. 

Dr. Keynes places in a distinct class, propositions- 
whicb may be discerned to be true from tbeir bare form 
whatever may be the meaning of the terms involved ; 
and calls them for that reason purely formal proposi- 
tions; e.p., All A is A, No A isnot^A, All A is either B 
or not-B, If all A is B then no not-B is A^ If all A is- 
B and all B is C then all A is C. 

Some writers identify connotation with subjective inteu'- 
sion and declare that synthetic judgments are only analy- 
tic judgments in the making. Dr. Bain draws a scientific- 
distinction between Essence and Property, including under 
the former all those common attributes which are ultimate- 
and not resolvable into one another, and under the latter 
only such as can be traced to another attribute or attri- 
butes. According to him, if an ultimate property belong- 
ing to all the members of a class be newly discovered,., 
then the affirmation of that property would be verbal. In 
this way propositions which really assert facts are regard- 
ed by him as verbal. The distinction between real audi' 
merhal is thus praictically abolished. He mentions, how- 
ever, three circumstances under which really verbal propo- 
sitions would he real. In the case of »a newly discovered ul- 
timate propi^y, he says the affirmation would be real ob 
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its first annoumeeineiit, tlaoiigh after the property is well 
understood and impressed in the memory it would become 
verbal. Secondly, there are cases in which, though the 
affirmation about an object, of any one of the essential 
attributes, may be simply a verbal affirmation, yet the con- 
junction of those attributes in the object in question may 
require to be pi’oved by a critical observation of a large 
number of particular instances, by inductive inquiry. In 
such cases, an assertion of such a conjunction would be a 
real assertion. An assertion of the conjunction of ail the 
properties of chemical affinity is real Thirdly, it may 
be that an essential attribute is brought into prominence 
by an assertion which, on that account, becomes real. 

3, Definition. — Definitions are the most useful 
class of Essential propositions. To define a name is 
to explain its intention or meaning, or to analyse it. 
A complete definition of a name would be an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the essential attributes connoted by 
the name. As the separate statement of each of the 
essential attributes is an analytic predication, a com- 
plete definition is a summing up in one statement of 
all the analytic predications that can be made of the 
name defined."^ This is definition (literally, laying 

We have referred to the dl®etence between J. S. Mill and 
Br. Bain on this point. While agryeitig in the view that Belni- 
tion is the analysis of the connotation of a name, they differ as 
regards what attributes should be accounted as -entering into such 
a connotation. Dr. Bain would include in it any new attribute tha;t 
may' be discovered to belong to all the members of the class denoted 
by the name, provided it is ultimate. When we are told that dia- 
mond, which we knew to be a transparent, glittering, bard, and high- 
priced substance, is composed of carbon, and is combustible, we mu^t 
pnt these additional properties on ffie ^ame level as the rest ; to us 
they are henceforth connoted by the name.” ' (i. 73). Nothing less 
than a complete enumeration of 'sM the ultimate properties. 
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I .dowa a boundary) legitimately so called. A partial 

;; enumeration of the attributes would be an imperfect 

' definition. 

Proper names being non-connotative cannot be 
j/ defined except by means of inseparable accidents 

; which simply deseribe who the particular men or 

! things are; e,g.y John Knox is tlie son of General 

I Knox. Such statements are descriptions^ instead 

I of definitions. The names of the simple sensations 

! ' themselves^ such as, sensation of white, cannot be defin- 

. ed. We can only appeal in such cases to the personal 

i: - experience of the individual whom we address. Sini'- 

J, pie abstract names such as are the names of attributes 

; grounded on a variety of external effects, such as, per- 

; suasiveness, can be defined only by analysing those ex- 

ternal effects themselves. Persuasiveness is the power 
of influencing the feelings of others so as to make thena 
accept our own views. But the abstract names of a 
complex character can be defined by enumerating the 

would according tohim.be a complete Definition. Mill says that 
this view of Definition tends to confuse the important distmction 
between real and verbal propositions, the purpose of which is to dis- 
criminate propositions which convey information from those which 
do not. He thinks that we ought not to include in the meaning of 
a word those properties which can be known only by special seiBu- 
tific study, and ought not to say that because a few persons know a 
particular property the affirmation of it should be regarded as ver- 
bal. “ I hold that (special scientific connotation apart) a name 
means, or connotes, only the properties which it is a mark of in the 
general mind ; and that in the case of any additional properties, how- 
ever uniformly found to accompany these, it remains possible that a 
thing which did not possess the properties might still be thought 
entitled to the name.” Ruminant does not mean cloven-hoofed, nor 
is equiangularity included in the definition of equilateral triangle, 
though in both the cases the properties are independent of each 
other and are always f oundtogether. 
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names of tbe constituent simple notions. Animality 
can be defined by enumerating the attributes entering 
into it. Humanity comprises rationality, corporeity, 
&c. Significant singular names can also be defined 
by mentioning the connotation of the class-names 
which they contain together with that of the other 
names used for specification. 

The definition of a name is sometimes understood to 
be a statement of the proximate genus of the species 
named together with the attribute or group of attri- 
butes which differentiate the species from othei spooies 
of that genus {DefinifAon per genus et differentiam). 

This mode of defining can be shown to resolve itself into 
the strictly scientific mode of a complete enumeration of all 
the essential attributes. The names of the definition con- 
note exactly the same attributes as the name defined. But 
the name of the species is not explained in the simplest 
possible way. The name of the proximate genus will 
have to be defined again, as there may be many that do 
not know it. The name of the next proximate genus will 
then have to be defined and so on, until we come to 
that of the summum genus which is not definable ac- 
cording to this mode and the definition of which is simply 
a statement of the essential attributes connoted by the 
name. If, however, we put together all these differentuB 
and the essential characters of the summum genus, we shall 
find that we get a complete enumeration of the essential 
marks of the species denoted by the gi ven name. This kind 
of definition may not be permissible in strict scientific logic 
as it assumes a knowledge in the person to whom it is 
addressed, of the higher genus to which reference is 
made, and as the summum genus cannot also be defined 
LXXXIII 9 
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according to this mode. But it is found highly convenient 
in practice as it is seldom that men are so far ignorant of 
the meanings of the terms in daily use as to require in the 
simplest form an expla-nation of a term of whose use in a 
particular context they may merely feel uncertain. It is 
also a definition drawn from the essence. 

There are other modes of defining which, not being 



drawn from the essence, may he regarded as improper 
modes. The various modes may be represented thus : — 
Definitions. 


Proper^ Improper, 

by an analysis by various other 

of the Essence. modes — 

I (1) Appeal to etcperience; 

1 1 as in the case of the 

Complete Incomplete simple sensations. 

analysis, analysis, (2) Analysis of effects; 

consisting in consisting in as in defining ‘elo- 

a fall statement a mention of the quence.’ 

of all the essen- proximate genus {$) Description hy any 
tial attributes. and the difierence. accidental property 

or properties. 

(4) Division by enumer- 
ating the essential 
parts; as in defin- 
ing mind in Em- 
pirical Psychology. 

(5) Negation. 

(6) Synonyms. 

The following rules of Defi.nit-ion are commonly 
given in logical treatises : — 

1. The definition of a name denoting a species is, 
strictly, a full statement of the essential attributes 
connoted by the name. 

2. It should connote emctly the same attributes as 
the name defined, and should include neither more nor 
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less. The io dividual objects which the uanie de- 
ijotes should be exactly equivalent to those denoted 
by the definition. If even one attribute is added, an 
attribute which may be a part of the essence of some 
other species^ and which is a separable accident of the 
species denoted by the term defined, the denotation of 
the term will be narrowed. Some individuals to whom 
the terra is properly applicable, will not be denoted by 
the definition. Tbe definition will thus be rendered 
too narrow. The addition of a propriurn or' an insepar- 
able accident of the same species may not afiect the 
denotation, but it is apt to imply that this isnecessm'y 
for the definition, and that things exist which, while 
possessing the other attributes, do not possess this 
propriora or accident, An equilateral triangle has 
three equal sides, and three equal angles ^ would imply 
that there may be triangles having the three sides 
alone equal, but not the three angles. Again, the omis- 
sion of an essential attribute from the definition will ren- 
der tbe definition tooioide. To define an equilateral 
triangle as a plane rectilinear figure having three 
sides, is faulty, because the definition includes all 
triangles. 

3. It should never contain the name defined or its 
synonym. The breach o|this rule would frustrate the 
object of tbe definition which is to explain the mean- 
ing of a term, and would involve the fallacy of ‘ Cir- 
culus in Definiendo,^ a circle in definition. Life is 
* the sum of the vital functions^; ‘ Yiceroy is a 
person that exercises viceregal functioi\s ^ ^ Aristo- 

cracy is a form of government in which the supreme 
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power is vested in persons drawn from the aristocracy/ 

4. The langudge of the definition should be clear ^ 
and should not be figurative or ambiguous. To define 
ignotum per ignotius (to define an unknown by a still 
more unknown) equally defeats the purpose of the 
definition. Aristotle^s definition of Soul as ' The 
First Entelechy of a natural organized Body^ having 
life in potentiality^ is a definition of that nature. 
This rule, simple as it is, had to be laid down, because 
it was frequently offended against by mystical philo- 
sophers and pompous lexicographers/^ 

5. It should 7iot be negative fwhere it can he affirm* 
ative. This rule prescribes that the definition, ^ Virtue 
is that which is not vice ’ is not to be preferred to 
• Virtue is conduct conducive to the highest good/ 
^ Liquid is that which is neither solid nor gaseous ’ 
is a negative definition which does not bring out 
the facts involved in the meaning of ^ liquid/ The 
exclusion of a few attributes as not forming part of a 
class notion cannot distinctively characterise the class 
, as there may be many other classes not possessing 
those attributes, and cannot therefore form a proper 
definition of the class-name. When these attributes 
are excluded, the question remains, which of the innu- 
merable remaining attributes, ought to be possessed 
by the class in question in order to be entitled to the 
name. On this ground, some writers seem to have 
thought that negative definitions are ' almost useless/ 
It must however be said that in some cases they are 
the only definitions of any value, and, whenever they 
are practicable, they are most certain and ex- 
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baustive- From the point of view of the British 
subject;, an alien is best defined as one who is not 
a citizen of the British Empire. In specifying 
from ont of a group of six men (all known) a parti* 
cular man whose name alone is not known, as 
being liable to punishment, we say that the person is 
not A, not B, &c., until we exhaust the five names 
known to the hearer, and then the hearer knows who 
the man is, that is intended. This illustrates the kind 
of eases in which negative definitions are useful. 
Again, thei'e are occasions when it becomes necessary 
to emphasise what a class is not, more than what it is, 
because the hearer knows already something of the 
class in question, but is now apt to confound it with 
another class which is closely allied to it unless a 
warning is given as to what attributes it does not pos- 
sess. It is nevertheless a wholesome rule that nega- 
tive definition should be resorted to only when the 
name in question cannot be adequately posi- 

tively. 

An aiicieiJL doctrine relating to definitic.ns consists in the 
division of these into Nominal definitions andEeal definitions,, 
the former being those that explain merely the meanings of 
terms, and the latter those that unfold the nature of things. 
But it must be remembered that it is impossible to expound 
the whole nature of a thing by means of a definition, and that 
any proposition predicating of a thing any property whatever 
unfolds by that very circumstance the nature of the thing. 
All definitions as such, therefore, are definitions of names or 
nominal definitions, and relate only to the use and application 
of language. Mr. Mill, while maintaining that this distinc- 
tion of definitions of names and definitions of things is unten- 
able, holds that there are certain propositions which, while 
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serving as definitions, imply also a matter of fact, the exis- 
tence of the sabject. ‘ A centaur is an animal having the 
upper parts of a man and the lower parts of a horse’ is, 
according to him, a purely Nominal definition ; while ' a tri- 
angle is rectilineal figure with three sides ’ is both 8. definition 
and an assertion of the existence of the figure specified, since 
it is impossible to deduce any of the truths of geometry from 
a proposition dealing purely with names or with the manner 
of application of a name. He thinks, however, that the 
definitions of the latter class should not be called definitions 
of things, but are only definitions of names implying a 
postulate. 

Examine the following definitions 

(1) Man is a being with two legs and without wings. 

(2) Logic is the science of the Laws of Thought. 

(3) Rice is an article which is used as food in India. 

(4) Porosity is the property which bodies possess of 

having pores. 

(5) An acute-angled triangle is one which has an acute 

angle. 

(6) Logic is the science of Reasoning. 

(7) Diamond is composed of carbon and is combuwstible. 

(8) Matter is that which is not mind. 

(9) Gold is the most valuable of all metals. 

(10) Logic is the Lighthouse of the Intellect. 

(11) An animal is a sentient organised being. 

(12) A periphrasis is a circumlocutory cycle of oratorical 

sonorosity circumscribing an atom of ideality lost 

in verbal profundity. j 

4. Logical Division,— Logical division should bo 
carefully distinguished from Physical partition by 
■which individuals are, split up into their compoaent 
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partSj as when a piece of gold is divided into a number 
of smaller pieces, and MetaphyBical analysis by wbicb 
the attributes of a class or of an individual are seve- 
rally abstracted, as when the colour, siae, shape, &c., 
of a book are thought of separately. It is the divid- 
ing of a genus into its constituent species. Just as 
definition is the enumeration of the attributes connot- 
ed by a name, so, division is the enumeration of the 
constituent species denoted by a name. Definition 
is the splitting up of the connotation, and division is 
the splitting up of the denotation, of a name. It does 
not, however, mean the enumeration of the individuals 
denoted by the name. It consists in dividing, for 
instance, rectilineal figures into three-sided figures, 
four-sided figures, and polygons of more than four 
sides, the number of sides being the basis or principle 
on which division is made. It applies only to a class, 
and not to an individual, nor to the infima species^ 
The class-name should be predicable of each sub- 
division. If we divide animals, for instance, into 
men, birds, &c., we can say ^ men are animals,^ ^ birds 
are animals,’ &c. But this is not possible either in 
the case of physical division, or in the case of 
metaphysical division. We cannot predicate the 
name ^ tree ’ of one of its branches, as ^ a branch is 
the tree.’ Nor can we say ^ the redness of the book 
is the book.’ In every logical division, there is a 
principle according to which division is made. Such 
a principle of division is called the fundamentum 
divisionis. This is a generic attribute possessed by 
each of the divided species with a difference. ^ Being 
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feounded by sides ^ is the attribute of all rectilineal 
figures; but the species, triangles, quadrilaterals, 
pentagons, &o., differ as regards the number of the 
sides ; each possesses that attribute with a specific 
difference. The genus divided is called the totim- 
divisum, and the divided members are called the membra 
dividentia. The same genus may be divided on differ- 
ent principles or bases into different sub-classes, as 
when triangles are divided into equilateral, isosci^des 
and scalene on the basis of the relative lengths of the 
sides, and into acute-angled, obtuse-angled, and right- 
angled, on the basis of the size of the angles. This 
process is co-division. The following are the rules to 
which every logical division should conform : — 

1. The division must be made on one principle. 

2. The constituent species must exclude each 
other. 

3. They must be together equal to the genus 
divided. 

4. It must not make a leap. {Divisio nonfaciat 
saltum.) 

The breach of the first rule involves the fallacy of 
cross division in which the constituent members over- 
lap each other, as in the division of four-sided figures 
into squares, parallelograms, rectangles, rhombuses, 
&c. Parallelogram includes all the others. No two 
or more of them should include the same individual or 
individuals. In dividing triangles into equilateral, 
isosceles, scalene, and right-angled, we do not keep 
to a single basis, and the result is, that the same tri- 
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angle miglat be both right-angled and isosceles. The 
fallacy involved in the violation of the second rule is 
partly provided against by the first rale. Overlapping 
may be due not only to want of unity in the principle 
adopted^ bot also to the indistinct character of the 
objects to be defined. Some objects are not definitely 
marked off from one another. They shade into one 
another by imperceptible gradations. Such objects 
will have to be put in more than one group^ as they 
possess the differentia of those groups in a greater 
or less degree ; or they will have to be set apart as 
^ marginal instances/ between two groups. The third 
rule provides against any omission in the enumeration 
of the constituent species, as well as against any im- 
proper inclusion. If we omit any species, the division 
will be narrow, and we shall have divided only a part 
of the genus, if the species together make up more 
than the genus, then the division will be the division 
of the given genus and something more, while some of 
the species will be. out of place in the division. If we 
divide mankind into Hindus, Mahomedans, Poets, Phi- 
losophers, and Englishmen, we would be breaking the 
first three rules at once. We employ three principles 
of division at the same time. The fourth rule applies 
only to progressive division. , The species into which 
a genus is divided may again be sub-divided into their 
species, and these again may be sub-divided and so on, 
until we reach the infimse species. This progressive 
division must proceed one step at a time, and must 
not omit any intermediate species ; for, if it does, then 
some of the members of the Mum divisum will find no 
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place in any of the divided members. Tbe genus 
divided must in every case be the proximate genus. ISTow^ 
the fallacy involved in the breach of the third rule is 
difficult to be guarded against since, without a previ- 
ous knowledge of the things divided, it is impos ;ibla 
to decide whether a division is exact or not. The only 
perfect logical division about which we can have the 
greatest amount of certainty according to formal logi- 
cians, is the kind of division illustrated as follows : — 


Material bodies 


ISTot* solid (if any) 


Liquid 


Not-liquid (if any) 


Gaseous 


Not-gaseous (if any) 


This is what we call division by Dichotomij (Gr. = cut 
into two). It is also called Exhaustive division. In one 
division, all the existing things under tbe given divisnm^do 
inevitably fall. That the division conforms to the rules, 
is evident from the very form. But tbe division is prac- 
tically useless and inconvenient. It is long, and farther 
we do not know anything about the negative species which 
embraces all the remaining things in the restricted uni- 
verse, except that it does not possess the attributes of the 
positive species. This defect continues to show itself to 
whatever length we may carry the sub-division. 
in so far as the division is formal, it is entirely hypo- 
thetical, as there is no guarantee of the existence of any 
of the sub-classes. In dividing material bodies into solids 


mvisiON* 


m 
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and not-solids^ it is by material examination that we know 
tbat some material bodies are solids ; and, as for not-soUds^ 
its existence is also hypothetical unless we make a further 
appeal to matter. In fact, the last class in the above 
division does not exist at all. Thus, every step is either 
partly material, or wholly hypothetical, and a purely 
hypothetical division is practically useless. Lastly, the 
division is cumbrous as in the following cases 
(i) Rectilineal figures 


S-sided ; Triangles 

1 

Not 3-sided 

1 

4-sided ; Quadrilaterals 

Not 4-sided 
! 

5-sided ; Pentagons 

Not 5-sided, 

(ii) 

England 

^ V: 

Middlesex 

Not-Middleses 

I 

Surrey 

1 

Not-Surrey 

1 


Essex Not-Bssex, &o. 

Thus, this division is unnecessary, and even absurdly 
cumbrous, when the principle of division is the varying* 
number of anything, or when it is possible for us, as in, 
the case of the certain branches of knowledge, to enu- 
merate all the parts at once without violating the rules 
of logical division. The above two divisions are palpably 
ridiculous. But in less certain branches of knowledge 
where it is not possible to avoid oversight, the division 

-supplies us with a safeguard. 

■ ^ " ' ■ ■ ■' - ' ' ' "" ' ■ ' " ' " 

f ■ 
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Man 

I : 

■ I I ' 

Aryan IN ot- Ary an 

, j _______ ^ , ■: , . 

Semitic Nofc-Semitic 

I 

Turanian Not-Turanian. 

Any new race not coming under either Aryan, Semitie 
or Turanian must fall under the last group. 

Examine the following divisions : — 

(1) Terms into General, Oonnotative, Abstract and Eela- 

tive.: : • 

(2) Eeligions into Hinduism, Mahomedanism, and Chris- 

tianity, 

(3) Books into Historical, Mathematical, Philosophical,- 

Quartos, Folios, &c. 

(4) Tastes into sweet and bitter. 

(5) Sciences into Abstract, Concrete, Physical and' 

Metaphysical. 


Booi^ III. 

PROPOSITIONS. 


CHAPTEE I. 

:diffeb,ent kinds of propositions. 

L Sub-divisions on the basis of Reiation. — 
Propositions are affirmations or denials of the relations 
between things, A proposition in Logic corresponds 
to a sentence indicative in Grammar as distinguished 
from the other kinds of sentences, imperative, inter- 
rogative, exclamatory and optative. These last can 
be resolved into the indicative form and thus rendered 
fit for logical treatment. Even the Impersonal pro- 
position can be expanded into the indica,tive form. 
^ It rains ^ may be written as ^ Rain is falling/ The 
characteristic quality of a proposition is to be true 
or false and it is only in the indicative form that a 
truth or a falsehood can be expressed. When a 
logical proposition is asserted, when a relation is 
expressed between two things, it is not implied that it 
must be accepted as a truth. It may be susceptible 
of being disproved. The business of Deductive Logic, 
however, is not to inquire into the truth or falsity of a 
proposition, but to accept ^the propositions offered to 
it as true, and to determine what inferences can 
drawn from them. The relation that is affirmed 
denied in a logical proposition may be affirmed 


be 

or 


s 
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denied either absolutely ^ or under a condition^ or with an 
alternative. In the first case, the proposition is called 
Categorical^ as — Some books are not useful. In the 



second case, i,e,^ when a statement is made under a 
condition, the proposition is called Hypothetical {ov 
Gonditionalf^) as — If the subjects are already unhappy, 


it is unwise to levy a tax. In the third case, when 
the statement is made with an alternative, the pro- 
position is called Disjunctive or Alternative^ as — Either 
he is in the office or he is in the playground. 

Other classihcations of propositions founded on Relation 
have been given by Logicians, in which Hypothetical and 
Conditional are used sometimes in a generic and some- 
times in a specific sense. 

Whately, Mill, and Bain: — 

1. Categorical. 

2, Hypothetical, ( 

or Gompoundj . 

or Complex. ( (2) Diejanctive. 

Hamilton, Thomson, and Jevons : — 

1, Categorical. 

■2. Conditio.., { g) 

Fowler and Mansel use Hypothetical and Conditional as 
synonymous : — 

1. Categorical. 


2, Conditional 


2. Conditional, 

or Hypothetical 


( (1) Conjunctive, 
ical. \ (2) Disjunctive. 


* A distinction is sometimes drawn between Hypotbeticals and 
Conditionals, which will be noticed later on. 




i.J ANALYSIS OF THE CATEGORICAL PROPOSITION. 

Mansel : — 

(1) Categorical. 

(2) Hypothetical or Conditional. 

(3) Disjunctive. 

2. Analysis of the Categorical Proposition, — 
A categorical proposition consists of two terms, the 
subject and the predicate^ united by a copula, and 
usually preceded by a sign of quantity. The subject 
of the proposition (L, suh, under, and jectum, to 
throw, hence that which is thrown under) is that about 
which something is affirmed or denied; and the pre- 
dicate (L. prmdicare, to assert) is that something 
which is affirmed or denied of the subject. 

The Copula {is or are, or any other variation of he) 
does not assert the actual existence of the subject, 
but states simply whether the predicate is affirmed or 
deyiied of the subject. In the example, ^ the sun is a 
shining body,^ the copula is does not assert the actual 
existence of the ^ sun,^ but shows that the predicate 
^shining body/ is affirmed of it. It is the sign of 
predication. It is the connecting particle between 
the subject and the predicate. It merely expresses 
a certain kind of relation between them. In the 
affirmative form, it expresses the presence of a par- 
ticular relation, and in the negative form, it indica- 
tes the absence of a particular relation. In neither 
case does it imply the existence of either of them. 
^ h ^ is the sign of affirmation and ^ is not ^ is the sign 
of negation. Propositions in which the copula finds no- 
place may be changed so that the copula is introduced. 
Such a change may be found necessary, because 
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the copula supplies the means by which the subject 
and the predicate of a proposition *are ascertained. 

^ The sun shines ’ and ‘ the virtuous men hate false- 
hood/ may be changed respectively into the sun is a 
shining body ^ and ^ the virtuous men are haters of 
falsehood/ Propositions in the first form were called by 
the older logicians propositions ^ secundi' adjaceniis/ 
and those in the altered form were called propositions 
^ tertii adjacentis/ The second is the strictly logical 
form. 

The sign of quantity which precedes the subject 
shows the extent to which the individuals denoted by 
the name are considered. In ^ all men are mortal/ 
mortality is said to belongs not merely to some men, 
but to all men. In ^ some judges are upright/ up- 
rightness is said to belong to some judges. In these 
two examples ^ all men ^ and ^ some judges ^ are subjects 
while ^men^ and ^judges ^ are subject-terms. The 
subject is the subject term quantified. Miss Jones 
calls the former terms and the latter term-names^ i.e., 
she includes the sign of quantity in the meaning of the 
word ‘ termJ'^ 

All these four elements should appear in the strictly 
logical form of the Categorical Proposition. It is also 
desirable that the subject should precede the predicate; 
but in ordinary discourse the order Is sometimes in- 
verted for the sake of effect, as — ' Sweet are the uses 
of adversity/ We cannot therefore wholly rely upon 
the order of the terms in a proposition in endeavouring 

* With this usage we cannot say that every syllogism has three 
and only three terms. 


1 
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to discriminate which is its subject and which is 
its predicate. Ordinarily, we are able to distinguish 
them from the context as the subject generally signi- 
fies a central idea, or an already determined notion to 
which it is now a question whether the predicate is to 
be attached. If one term clearly tells us something 
about the other, then it is the predicate. If a general 
term is used in its whole extent in an affirmative pro- 
position, then it is the subject. If there is only one 
singular term in the proposition, it is equivalent to a 
term taken in its whole extent and is hence to be view- 
ed as the subject. In other cases, if we consider to 
what question the given proposition is, or may be con- 
ceived as, an answer, then the subject and the predi- 
cate may become appa-rent. 

3. The quantity of propositlons.—Now, com- 
ing to the classification of categorical propositions, we 
divide them first with reference to their external form 
(constituted by the copula and the sign of quantity), 
and next with reference to their import With re- 
ference to their external form, we divide them first ac- 
cording to quantity into Universal wadi pro- 

positions. A Universal proposition is one in which the 
predication is made of the whole oi the subject, or 
of every one of the objects embraced by the meaning 
of the term ; as, ^ All men are mortal/ / Every boy of this 
class is expected to prepare his lesson well/ ^ Each of 
these criminals should be severely dealt with/ ^ Any 
book will serve my purpose/ The general symbolic 
expression is ^ All or Every S is, or is not, P.^ In 
Lxxxm 10 
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every one of the above examples, the whole of the 
subject is intended. Of the several signs of uni- 
versal quantity, all and any deserve special notice. 
All is ambiguous, because it can be applied 
either collectively or disfeributively. The distribu- 
tive use of the word is seen in the example, ^ All 
the angles of a square are right angles.^ But in ^ All 
the angles of a square inscribed in a circle are eqiiHl 
to four right angles/ it is used collectively. This am- 
biguity attaches to the symbolic form All S is F and 
not to the form All 8^s are P^s, It may be avoided by 
the us© of every or each instead of all. In general, 
however, all is to be interpreted distributively. Again,. 
since anything that is stated to be affirmabie of any 
one object of a species indiscriminately chosen must 
be true also of all the objects of the species, my is re- 
cognised as a sign of universal quantity.’^ Every and 
each are distributive. There may be other signs also 
denoting that the whole of the subject is intended ; but 
these are the usually occurring ones. In technical 




Dr. Keynes points out that any has the same indefinite meaning 
as the ‘ logical some ’ in the following cases : (a) in the interrogative 
sentence, e,y.^ Are any subscribers dissatisfied, because^^ome non- 
subscribers were admitted ? (b) in the subordinate clause of a nega- 
tive sentence, e.y., Some people do not think that any men are per- 
fect ; (p) in the antecedent clause of a pure hypothetical, e.g., K 
any men are perfect, some men are mistaken. But in the case of a 
conditional (as he distinguishes it from a hypothetical) it has the force 
of all, e,g., ‘ If any flower is scarlet, it is scentless.' Again, the 
use of my may be restricted by words and clauses which limit its 
reference to a single individual ; e.g., * Any one who wins this race 
•will have a silver cup.* 
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language, the subject of a universal proposition is said 
to be distributed, 

A Particular proposition is one in which the predi- 
cation is made of only a part of the subject^ in wliich 
only a portion of the subject is spoken about ; as ' Some 
men are mortal/ ' A few metals are malleable/ The 
general symbolic form is ‘ Some S is, or is not, P/ 
The point to be noted is, that the subject is absolutely 
indefinite in its application. The signs of particular 
quantity occurring in common speech are some, a few, 
a part of, a portion of, certain, many, most, and a few 
others. But ‘ some ^ is adopted in Logic as the typical 
indicator of particularity. Now, the logical meaning 
of some is different from its popular signification. It 
is ^ some at least, it may he alU What is predicated 
may be true of one, or two, or three, or many, or all It 
cannot , however, be nothing ; and it does not exclude 
universality. It does not presuppose in the person 
that advances the particular proposition, the know- 
ledge that what is advanced about the particular 
subject can or cannot also be advanced about the re- 
maining part of the subject. If the logician aflSrms 
the quality of wisdom to belong to some men, he must 
not be understood as possessing a further knowledge 
about the rest of men, that they are not wise. A par- 
ticular proposition with some as the sign of particular 
quantity is not an Exjponihle proposition (i.e., a propo- 
sition involving two propositions). If the logician 
sees a few middle-aged college students and makes the 
affirmation ^ Some college students are middle-aged/ 
he speaks from his limited knowledge of the college 
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students, and he does not know anything about the rest. 
But some, in popular usage, does presuppose this 
distinct knowledge. ' Some college students are 
middle-aged^ implies or involves another fact that 
some are not middle-aged. ^ Some men are wise ^ 
implies another fact that ^ Some men are not wise/ 
Thus, when some is understood in the popular sense, of 
some lut not all, a particular proposition becomes an ex- 
ponible proposition. While the ^ some ^ of Logic ex- 
cludes none, but not all, the some of common speech 
excludes both none and alL Also, the latter usually 
means more than one. In Logic, however, the reference 
may be to a single individual, provided it is indefinite ; 
in fact, any indefinite subject gives us a particular 
proposition. When we say, ^ A studentjof the class was 
expelled ^ we do not know exactly who was expelled, 
and the proposition is equivalent to ^ Some (one) was 
expelled.^ A particular proposition may be called an 
indefinite proposition, but only in so far it may apply 
to any number from one to all. It is definite in so far 
as it excludes none. Also, the term indefinite ^ has 
been applied by logicians to propositions having no 
sign of quantity before them. 

Ikost, as a sign of particular quantity, was introduced 
into Logic by De Morgan. It means ‘ More than half/ 
‘ Most S’s are P ’ means ^ More than half the S’s (hot 
less than all) have been found to be P. It does not, 
however, necessarily imply the further assertion that the 
remaining S's are not P. If it does (as it is popularly un- 
derstood to do), then it is an Exponible assertion. A man, 
however, may say ‘ Most people were drowned ' even 
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tbongh he does not know of any that were not drowned. 
Hence, ‘ most ’ mnst be regarded as not excluding ‘ all.* 
To denote this fact, that ‘ most ’ means ‘ more than half ’ 
but does not exclude ‘all,’ propositions of the form ‘ Most 
S’s are P’ are called Plnrative. 


Few has a negative force. ‘ Pew men are happy ’ is equi- 
valent to Most men are not happy.’ One that advances 
the former proposition for the sake of conveying inform- 
ation, conveys the information not, however, as involved 
in that proposition, but as involved in the latter assertion 
in which most refers to the greatest number. ‘ Few men 
are happy ’ does not necessarily imply the further asser- 
tion that the rest are happy. ‘ Pew ’ does not exclude 
‘ none.’ Hence, ‘ Pew S’s are P ’ mnst be regarded as a 
IJegative Plnrative proposition, and as meaning ‘Most 
S’s are not P.’ But, excepting De Morgan and Hamil- 
ton, other formal logicians have not recognised '■few and 
most,’ as logically distinct signs and have treated them as 
merely equivalent to ‘ some.’ ‘ Most ’ in its proper sense of 
more than half ’ introduces certain changes in the syllo- 
gism, which will be noticed later on. A few has an 
affirmative force. It denotes a small and indefinite num- 
ber, as ‘ A few boys were present for the history hour.’ 

IVamencalZy propositions are those in which a 
predication is made of a definite fraction of a whole j 
e.g., Two-thirds of S are P. This may ordinarily mean 
either that exactly two-thirds of 8 are P, or that at least two- 
thirds of 8 are P. But if we are to call onr proposition nu- 
merically definite, we ought to restrict its signification to 
the former ; and then the proposition is exponible. But 
if we adopt the other meaning, the proposition is parti- 
cular. 
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Aristotle recognised two more kinds of propositions 
according to quantity, namely, the Indefinite and the 
Singular propositions. 

An Indefinite proposition is one in which the quantity 
of the subject is not marked by any of the signs for 
universal and particular quantity, or in which it is left 
vagi|p ; as ‘ Man is mortal/ ‘ Metals are useful/ ‘ Liquids 
find their level,’ ‘ Food is necessary for the preservation 
of life/ By some logical writers, however, the name 
Indesignate (or Preindesignate) is preferred to indefinite^ 
because this latter term refers more appropriately to 
particular propositions. Now, since the logical treatment 
of propositions necessitates a previous knowledge about 
them whether they are universal or particular, we cannot 
logically treat the indefinite propositions without first 
-determining their quantitative character. Generally, in- 
definite propositions are intended to be understood only 
as uuiversals. Sometimes they may have to be inter- 
preted as particular also. Whether a given proposition 
is to be viewed as universal or particular can be deter- 
mined from the context. If the proposition is affirmative 
and the predicate is known to bean essence or a proprium 
of the subject, then it is universal. If the predicate is a 
separable accidens, then it is particular. If the predicate is 
an inseparable accidens, since we cannot be sure of the inva- 
riability of the concomitance between the subject and the 
predicate, the proposition should be regarded as particular. 
In doubtful cases in general, it is safer to regard an in- 
designate proposition as particular. 

A Singular proposition is one in which the subject is 
a singular name ; as ^ John is wise/ ‘ The present Viceroy 
of India is a Protestant/ ‘My ring is lost.’ Singular 
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propositions may be regarded for logical purposes as uni- 
versals, because in them as well, the predicate is affirmed 
or denied of the whole of the subject. The only dilference 
is, that, while in the universals the subject is imdivided 
and the predication is true of each of the individuals 
composing it, in the singulars the subject is indivisible 
and the predication is true of it as such. Singular pro- 
positions have, however, their own peculiarities ; in- 
stance, their contradictory is not distinct from their con- 
trary, as in the case of uni^’ersals. Hence, some logicians 
have divided universal propositions into general^ and 
singular with a view to provide for calling attention ta 
the distinction whenever it is necessary to do so. Again,, 
when the subject is a collective name, the name of a group 
of objects, the proposition is singular, and should hence be 
regarded as universal. When ‘ all ’ is used in its collective 
signification as a sign of quantity, then the subject is a 
collective subject. 

We have already referred to certain singular proposi- 
tions in which the subject is not merely a singular term, 
but is also indefinite in character ; e.gf., a certain student 
was expelled. Such propositions should be treated as 
particulars. The logical ‘some’ admits of the number 
‘ one ’ when it is indefinite. Mr. Mansel decides the 
question in the same way but on the ground that if we 
have two such propositions with ‘ a certain student ’ as 


A distinction is sometimes made between geneml and tmiverml 
propositions, the former being those in which the predication is 
made of the whole of an indefinite class including both examined 
and unexamined cases, and the latter, those in which the predica- 
tion refers only to a definite class’every individual instance of which 
has been examined. But there seems to be no valid ground for such 
.a distinction. 
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the subject of each, in the same discourse, we cannot 
be sure that the same individual is referred to in both cases. 

Some singular propositions having singular definite 
names as subjects, may have their predication limited 
with reference to times or conditions ; as, ‘ John is always- 
naughty;* ‘ Robert is sometimes generous/ There is a 
doul^e quantification in such cases, and whether a propo- 
sition of this kind is to be regarded as universal or parti- 
cular depends upon the character of the limitation. 
Universal propositions may also be doubly quantified in 
the same way ; as, ‘ All men are sometimes happy,’ ‘ In 
some colleges, all the subjects are well taught.’ There 
may also be triple quantification, e p., ‘ In all colleges, all 
the subjects are sometimes well taught/ 

The two designatioDS, universal and particular, are not 
considered suitable, because the first of them is applicable 
also to the inductive inference or the general proposition 
^drawn from a large number of particular instances agree- 
ing in some essential and assignable respects, and the 
second of them to the individual instances from which that 
general proposition is derived. Dr. Bain hence suggests- 
the words total and partial for the two modes of quantity. 

4, The quality of propositions. — Nest, propo- 
sitions may be classified according to quality into 
Affirmative and Negative propositions. In an affirma- 
tive proposition, the predicate is aiBBrmed or asserted 
to belong to the subject ; and in a negative proposi- 
tion, it is denied of it ; as, ‘ All men are mortal,"' ‘ No 
men are mortal ^ Some men are wise,^ ^ Some men 
.are not wise/ The subject and the predicate of a 
negative proposition should be predicable of the same- 
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genus; otherwise, the proposition would be meaning- - 
less. ‘ Justice is not generosity ^ has a meaning, justice 
and generosity being species under the genus virtue f 
while ^ Justice is not red ^ is absolutely meaningless. 
Some logicians endeavour to resolve the negative pro- 
positions into affirmative, by attaching the sign of 
negation to the predicate instead of to the copula, as 
S is not'-Py Men are not-mortal. But the distinction 
according to quality is a distinction of a marked char- 
acter, and is one of direct opposition. A negative name 
expresses the absence of an attribute ; and so, when 
we predicate it of a subject we really predicate, as 
Mill points out, not the presence of an attribute 
but the absence of one. We are saying not that some- 
thing is, but that something is not ; and no one will 
deny that the word best suited to designate this opera- 
tion is denying, The fundamental distinction is be- 
tween a fact and the non-existence of that fact.^^ 
Again, how can we know that S is to be found in 
what is denoted by not-P without knowing in the 
first instance that it is excluded from P? As much 
importance, therefore, must be attached to a negative 
proposition as to an affirmative one. Though the 
knowledge of the nature and consequences of the one 
is involved in the knowledge of the nature and conse- 
quences of the other, yet their characters are distinct,, 
and must be recognised as distinct kinds. It must be 
distinctly borne in mind, therefore, that the sign of 
negation belongs to the copula, and not to the predicate. 
Kant regards such propositions as constituting a third 
kind according to quality and calls them Infinite 
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propositions^ since terms like not-P possess an infinite 
character referring to all objects of the universe except 
that which is negatived. Bnt we need not regard 
them as distinct, becanse they are equivalent in sense 
to negative propositions. 

The usual signs of negation are «o, not and none along 
with the negative prefixes, such as, in, un, non, The 
corresponding negative of a universal affirmative proposi- 
tion is formed by the prefixing of no ; as ‘ All men are 
mortal,' ‘Ko men are mortal.’ ‘ No ’ thus indicates univer- 
sality and negation, being equivalent to all not. But, 
* All men are not mortal ’ is ambiguous. The correspond- 
ing negatives of singular and particular propositions are 
formed by the affixing of not to the copula ; as ‘ Robert is 
wise,’ ‘Robert is not wise;’ ‘Some men are fools,’ ‘Some men 
are not fools.’ None is emphatic ; as, ^None of the gentry 
would offer him pecuniary help.’ ‘ Matter is indestructible/ 
‘ The ruler is unjust/, ‘ This substance is non-metallie,’ 
are really negative propositions, though in form they are 
affirmative. There are words and phrases, again, which 
denote negation, l^such as, few, hardly, scarcely, wanting 
in, &c. ; as Few can do that work ; He possesses hardly 
a grain of common sense ; Pope was scarcely a boy when 
he could ‘ lisp in numbers ’ ; Robert is wanting in manners. 

Combining the quantity and the quality of proposi- 
.tions we get four forms, namely : — 

1. Universal affirmative ; as, All men are 

mortal. Ail S is P ... A. 

2. Universal negative ; as. No men are mor- 

tal, No S is P ... E. 

. 3. Particular affirmative $ as, Some men are 

mortal, Some S is P ... ... I. 
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4. Particular negative ^ as, Some men are 

not mortal, Some S is not P . . . ... 0. 

The Latin root Affirmo (I affirm) from which the word 
affirmative is derived, contains two vowels A and I, which 
are the symbols respectively of the two affirmatives, uni- 
versal and particular. The Latin root nEgO (I deny) 
from -which the word negative is derived, contains two 
vowels, E and 0, which are the symbols which usually 
denote the two negatives. Besides these symbols there 
are other symbolic forms which indicate not only the form 
of the proposition as a whole, but also what terms have 
been chosen to denote the subject and the predicate 
respectively. 

SaP = All S is P. 

SiP -SomeSisP. 

SeP = ISTo S is P. 

SoP == Some S is not P. 

Propositions of the form * All S is not P/ * All that glitters 
is not gold/ are, as we said before, amhiguous. In the absence 
of any distinct information to the contrary, such propositions 
are regarded logically as particular negatives. The logical 
form of ‘All men are nob perfecn’ is ‘ Some men are not 
perfect.’ The reason of this is plain. Whether the asserberof 
the proposition intends an emphasis on all or not, cannot be 
known unless the proposition is enunciated by him verbally. 
When it is written down and presented for logical treat- 
ment, the matter of interpretation becomes more difficult. K 
he really inteuded such an emphasis, on the word, then, the 
proposition being particular negative, our regarding it as 
universal negative would be assuming an additional inform- 
ation for which we have no warrant, and would lead to infer- 
ences other than those intended to be drawn from the pro- 
position. If he did not, however, intend the emphasis and if 
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lie meant the proposition to be regarded as E, then our taking 
it as 0 would be assuming simply less than what we are re- 
c^uired to assumes and, though it may also lead to other than 
right inferences, yet, since these would not be absolutely 
wrong as in the former case, our fault would be less serious 
and consequently excusable. Further, regarding it as 0 does 
not preclude the possibility of E being true. Thus it is safer 
always to regard such propositions as particular negatives. 
Again, the form of proposition in which the sign of universal- 
ity is prefixed to the subject and the sign of negation attach- 
ed to the copula is the form which a proposition intended to 
contradict a universal affirmative is generally made to assume 
in the mouth of a vehement antagonist; so that, the real mean- 
ing of it should be the meaning of the corresponding parti- 
cular negative which alone truly contradicts the universal- 
affirmative. 

5. The distribution of terms in a proposi- 
tion. — A term is said to be distributed when the 
whole of its extent is referred to ; it is said to be un- 
distributed when reference is made only to a part of 
its extent, ix,, when imforrpation is given only about 
a portion of the class denoted by the term, but we 
are left in ignorance with regard to the remaining 
portion of the class. 


The universal affirmative A distributes its subject, 
the subject is employed in its whole extent. The predi- 
cate can be affirmed of each and every individual thing or 
person entering into the subject. In the universal affirm-- 
ative proposition, ‘ All men are mortal,* mortality can 
be affirmed of each and every individual being, embraced' 
by the meaning of man. All men without a single excep- 
tion are taken into account, and they fall under the clasa- 
of mortal beings. It must be remembered, however, that 
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from the same proposition we are not warranted in 
understanding also that all mortal beings are men. 
Though all men are mortal, yet all mortals are not men, 
for, as we know in this particular instance, there are 
other created beings in the universe falling under the 
category of mortal beings. It may happen, however, that 
the snbjject and the predicate cover each other wholly. 
But ordinarily, we do not know anything about the 
predicate. We cannot say anything about all mortals. 
The predication is not about these. We leave it an open 
question whether there are, or are not, any mortals that 
are not men. Hence the predicate is said to be undistri- 
buted. 

Secondly, the universal negative E, distributes both 
the subject and the predicate. Both the terms are taken 
in their whole extent. ‘ No men are beasts ’ means no 
member of tjjie class men belongs to the class of beasts. 
We speak of all the individuals that they do not belong 
to the class of beasts. But, in making this assertion 
about all men, the reader will find that we cannot help 
making another assertion about all beasts at the same 
time (though in an implied manner), that they do not 
belong to the class of men. We must deny every beast of 
every man in order that ‘ no men are beasts ^ may be true. 
The two classes exclude each other in a thorough-going 


Thirdly, the particular affirmative I, does not distri- 
bute either the subject or the predicate. ‘ Some men are 
fallible ^ signifies that a part of the class men is included 
in the class of fallible beings, hut does not cover the 
whole of that cUss. We do not know anything whatever 
of the rest of human beings, nor do we know anything 
. of the rest of the fallible beings. It may be that ^ All 
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men are fallible is true/ or ‘Some men are all fallible 
beings is true/ or ‘ All men are all fallible beings is true/ 
We liave examined only some men, and we have found 
them to be fallible. Thus none of the two terms is taken 
in its whole extent. 

Fourthly, the particular negative 0, distributes its pre- 
dicate, but not its subject. In the assertion, ‘ Some men 
are not wise/ we know’’ that the subject is not taken in its 
whole extent. As for the predicate, we know about all 
wise beings, that they are not some men. We exclude 
some men from the class of wise beings, and we must 
know the whole of this class in order that we may be able 
to exclude from it a particular individual or individuals, 
if any of tbe mm in question were wise, we should not be 
excluding them from the class. To exclude a thing from 
a space is to remove it from every part of it, or the whole 
of it, % 

Summarizing these results, we have, 

The universal affirmative A, distributes its subject, but 
not its predicate. 

The universal negative E, distributes both its subject 
and its predicate. 

The particular affirmative I, does not distribute either 
its subject or its predicate. 

The particular negative 0, distributes its predicate, but 
not its subject. 


The universals distribute their subject. 

The particulars do not distribute their subject. 
The affirmatives do not distribute their predicate. 
The negatives distnbute their predicate. 
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Proposition. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Universal. | Affirmative. 

(. Negative. 

Particular-. (Affirmative. 

[ Negative. 

Distributed. 

Distributed. 

Undistributed. 

Undistributed. 

Undistributed. 

Distributed. 

Undistributed. 

Distributed. 


6. Complex and Compound propositions. — 
A Complex propodiion is oue iD which either the 
subject or the predicate is a complex term. 

When a relative clause qualifies or limits either the sub- 
ject or the predicate, the proposition is complex. When 
it is a qualifying clause, when the qualifiication applies 
to every^in dividual denoted by the class name, it is called. 
ijXplicative .* e.^., The members of the society who were 
all present subscribed a large amount. The subject here 
is the complex term ‘the members of the society who were 
all present/ The predicate may also be qualified in tbe 
same way. When the relative clause is lestrictive, it is 
called Determinative or Limiting : e.g,. He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound. It is those only that have never 
felt a wound, that jest at scars. When the adjectival clause 
occurs at tbe end of the sentence as in the above example, 
it is apt to be mistaken for a part of tbe predicate. Tbe 
subject in the example is ‘he who never felt a wound/ 
The symbolic form for such complex propositions as con- 
tain limiting or restrictive clauses is Every S which isM is 
P, and this means, If any S is M, that S is P, which is really 
a hypothetical proposition. 

A Compound proposition may be defined as one in 
which two or more propositions are in reality involved* 
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Its contradictory consists in the denial of either of the 
. constituent propositions. There are various classes of 
compound propositions : — 

(а) Gopulative propositions^ which contain two or more 
affirmative propositions. There may he two or more 
subjects, or two or more predicates, or both ; as John and 

. James passed the examination ; John is rich and generous 5 
John and James are rich and generous. 

(б) Bj emotive propositions^ which contain similarly two 
or more negative propositions ; as No man nor beast visits 
my cottage ; No beast looks at me or cares for my kind- 
ness ; No man nor beast either does me harm, or gives me 
help. 

(c) Discretive propositions^ which contain two conflict- 
dng propositions (t.e., propositions which are not generally 
true together) united by hut, nevertheless expressed or 
understood, as ‘ He is wealthy, but charitable,’ which im- 
plies that wealth and charitable 'disposition do not gen- 
•erally go together. This proposition may be contradicted 
either by denying his possession of wealth, or by denying 
his charitable disposition. 

(d) Brponible proposiMons, i.e., propositions whose 
composition is not apparent from the mere form as in the 
above cases, but which have to be explained before their 
simpler constituents ;Can be known. These simpler con- 
stituents should also be independent propositions, as is 
usually the case with all compounds, i,e,, should he such as 
cannot be obtained one from another. Particular proposi- 
tions are expouible, when * some ’ is understood in the popu- 
lar sense of * some, but not all,’ because, ‘ Some S is not F ’ 
is then implied in * Some S is F,’ but it can by no means 
.be deduced from it, They are not equivalent propo- 


I 





same class apprehended under the same positive concept. 
For a similar reason, Numerically Definite propositions 
and Plnratives are exponible, when they are strictly inteiv 
preted ; hut the latter, as we have seen, should not be inter- 
preted so strictly in Logic. The two following classes of 
compound propositions are also exponibles. 

(e) Exceptive propositions.— These exclude from the 
predication a portion of what is denoted by the subject 
by some such word as unless or except, as, Every S except 
SilS is P, or Every S is P unless it is M ; All the grad- 
uates except those of the Cambridge University attended, 
the; lectures. The portion excluded is often specifically, 
defined, but it may also be undefined. When the excep- 
tional cases are defined, as in the above example, the 
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Some were not/ . But the main fact of the proposition 
is what is expressed by the former. • 

( / ) Inceptive and Besitive propositions . — When we say 
that something has begun to exist, or has ceased, to exists,, 
we imply in either case two statements, one of which de- 
claring the state of things before the time of which we 
■speak and the other declaring the change after. Thus, the 
-statement, * After the system of selection by Competitive 
Examination was introduced, the service showed remark* 
•able vigour ' implies (1) There was no such vigour before 
the introduction of the system, and (2) There was such a 
vigour after it. Similarly, * ^ith me, coifee has ceased 
to act as a stimulant for some years * implies (1) It served 
formerly as a stimulant, and ^2) It no longer acts as a 
stimulant. 

M&ielusive propositions are those in which the predicate 
^ is spoken of as exclusively belonging to the subject* 

. It is limited to the subject, ».e., it is referable to the subject ’ 
; alone and to nothing else. The signs denoting exclusive 
’^^haracter are only^ alone^ ^c. ; ''Only the industrious 
deserve reward,* ‘ The virtuous alone are happy,* ^ Hi© 
wicked alone should he punished.’ The subject in all 
these cases should not be understood in its universal 
quantity. Eeward is merited only by those that em 
^ ihduatrious ; but even among these there may be , some 
for -other reasons do not deserve tha.rewardi. .the 
is in fact equivalent to ^Souie industrious 
those that deserve reward/ Some S-isall’lP/ 
'bowievar^ no such form ‘is ijs^coguised in ijjbe tradi- 
^ppjheme^it i» transformed for all logical 
is;?/ ^ Bdth'‘fhese 
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as the so-called oonsfcitaent ^ftropositioas into which they 
may he split np are not independent propositions, fanfc 
mere equivalents. ‘ Some S is P ’ and ‘No not-S is P,” 
which ma.y conceivably be regarded as the constituents of 
‘ S alone is P, are not independent propositions, bat the 
former is obtained by immediate inference from the 
latter. 

7. The modality of propositions. — Propositions 
have been classified as fwe and rmdal. A pure 
proposition is one in which it is simply asserted that 
the predicate does or does not agree with the subject, 
whereas in a modal proposition an explicit reference 
is made to the mode or manner in which such an 
agreement or disagreement is asserted. ' 

There has been difference of opinion among logicians as 
to what should constitute modality, Aristotle recognised 
four forms of modality,— the Necessary, the Contingent, 
the Possible, and the Impossible. The Necessary is that 
Which is unohanseahle. whioh 
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is tfbe formal modality of the scholastic logicians. 'The 
distinctions indicated by the four forms of Aristotle are 
based on material considerations, and it is held that from 
a subjective point of view there is hardly any diilerence 
between the JSTecessary and the Impossible on the one 
hand, and between the Contingent and the Possible 
on the other. KanPs doctrine of modality has beer, 
understood to relate essentially to the amount of asKSur- 
,ance with which a proposition is accepted. He divides 
|udgments according to modality into (a) apodeictio judg- 
ments — S must ho P, (h) assertoric judgments — S is P, and 
(e) jproUematic judgments — /S may be F. The assertoric 
Judgment expresses a universal connection. Tbeapodeic- 
tic judgment expresses the same connection in an em- 
phatic manner. The problematic judgment expresses it 
as a probable truth. It is easy to s^khowever, that no 
dife-ence can be recognised between apodeictic and 
assertoric judgments. We are either fully certain of the 
, truth of a judgment as resting on complete pi'oof, or 
doubtful about it. In the latter case, our doubt may be 
of various degrees, and it rests upon the amount of 
probable evidence that is available. Prom the point of 
view of knowledge, then, the only modals that need be 
recognised are the Certain and the Probable. 

Extreme Conceptualists — as Mansel and Hamiltoi — 
oousider the treatment of modals as extra-logical, as they 
have reference to the matter of predication and not to its 

8. Hypothetical propositions;™ 

(a) Their nature . — A Hypothetical proposition 
.is 'ope in, ^hicb,the truth of one proposition is i^sserted ' 
;tp depend upon ■ the; truth of ^ another; or in which,. 
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■the occiirreBce o£ one event is asserted to’ depend- 
upon the occurrence of another event ; as ^ If a man is 
virtuous^ he is happy/ ^ If „ the.. weather is fine^ we go-' 
into the country/ ‘ If the prices rise, the people suffer/ 
In each of these propositions there are two facts, and 
one of these is asserted to depend upon the other* 
The proposition which contains the condition is called 
the Antecedent or and that which contains 

the dependent fact is called the Consequent or Apodosis. 
In the first example, ^ If a man is virtuous ^ is the 
antecedent, and ^ he is happy ’ is the consequent. ^ If ^ 
and ^ provided that’ are usually the signs introducing 
the antecedent. 

It will be seen that in every hypothetical proposition 
either a relation of dependence is expressed between two 
properties or two sets of properties both co-inhering in 
the same subject, or a relation in time or space between 
two occurrences is asserted. When we say, * If a man is 
virtuous, he is happy/ we mean that his happiness is con- 
tingent upon his being virtuous, and that when the latter 
attribute is found in him, the former will be found also. 
The two attributes will be found to be connected in 
nature. When, again, we say ‘ If the barometer is taken 
up a mountain, it falls/ we express a relation of two 
events occurring in experience. The symbolic form which 
brings out the essential character of the hypothetical pro- 
position as illustrated by the two foregoing examples 
m If S is if, it is F, which indicates that P always accom- 
panies if. But hypotheticals fall also in the form, If A 
is P, 0 is P, which contains four terms. In these forms 
of hypotheticals also, the essential feature is the dep'aoi- 
► donee of one fact -upon another. -Either one event' ;W 
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asserted to follow another as its effect, dr t’^o facts are • 
asserted to occur as co-existent facts. * If the weather 
is fine, we go into the country/ * If the government of a 
country is good, the peopld are happy/ * If the 
prices rise, the people suffer/ ‘ If the patient re- 
covers, the doctor has his fees/ ‘ If a child is spoilt^ its 
parents suffer,’ ‘ If patience is a virtue, there are painf ul 
virtues,’ * If the barometer falls, we shall have rain/ &c., 
dre examples of this class. Though there are four terms 
id each of these examples, yet the real subject of thought 
is^ihe, same in both the antecedent and the consequent, as 
imay seen from the fact that it is possible by a slight 
.change in the wording to express the judgment by a pro- 
position of the form, If 8 is M, it is P, whmh alone brings- 
cut the essential unity of the hypothetical^dgment. The 
above examples are respectively equivalent to * If we gel 
;^e weather, we go into the country/ ‘ If the people of 
ja bonntry are well governed, they are happy/ ‘If the 
idqCtor cures the patient, he has his fees,’ ‘ If the prices 
inAfe, they bring suffering on the people,’ ‘ If a child is ' 
e^iit, then it brings suffering on its parents,’ ‘ If virtue 
includesfpatience, then it may be painful,’ * If the state of 
the atmosphere causes a fall in the barometer, then th^i, 
will bring rain/ .Every proposition which is re|l|s|; 

S can be thus changed so as to bring 

judgment though in some cases such a reduce" 

I be easy* In other hypotheticals, the dnidh;,, 
antecedent and the consequent is found either 
fc^of 'thp. latter b^ng a species udder sthp | 
I'formei*, the ex;ampie thd aborigines' 

Mer 

spedee; 
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most,geR*al syraboBo expression tls'at may be adopted for; 
the hypothetical relation is If. P, then Q. , ; < ' 

Dr« 'Keynes, following Mr» W* B. Johnson, disfeingniaheS' ’ 
between Conditional propositions and Hypothetical proposi-- 
tions. He calls the type of propositions sketched out in the' 
foregoing paragraphs by the name ‘ Conditional,* and givCS’ 
the name ‘ Hypothetical ’ to those propositions which contain 
two propositions of independent import “ the relation between 
which cannot foe resolved into any time or space relatioife 
or into an affirmation of the co-inherence of attributes in a 
common subject/^ In the example ‘ If it is a sin to covet 
honour, I am the most oj^ending man alive,* he says that the- 
antecedent and the consequent are two independent proposi- 
tions retaining their full import though they are separated 
from one another, and no point of unity exists between them; 
The consequent does not refer us back to the antecedent as in 
the example * If an import duty is a source of revenue, it dpes , 
not afford protection/ Other examples which he mention^ 
a^re, * If patience is a virtue, there are painful virtues ; * ‘ If 
there is a righteous G-od, the wicked will not escape their just 
punishment ; * ‘ If virtue is involuntary sp is vice ; ’ * If what . 
-you say is true, I am a Dutchman ; * ‘ If that boy comes backy, . 

, .1 will eat my head/ It will be seen that some of the above- 
^ examples can foe reduced to the form If S is M, it is P, a com-* ' 
subject of thought between the antecedent ' and, 
being discoverable in them* In the other 
^ unity doeS^ot exist, the hypothetical forth 'UsV' 

■ ve emphasis to a belief by showing that we shall 
Bsce in the truth of even a glaringly absurd con* 
ase we give our assent to its opposite. ‘ 

he relation of Hypothetical to Categorical’ 
* — It is held that in every hypothetical 
, distinguished from a categorical, some 
it Bnt it clear that if there ' 

’ 1'- i'C : rSf.! If? ■“ 
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is any element of doubt in a hypothetical proposition^ 
it cannot attach to the relation between the antece* 
dent and the consequent, but must be supposed to 
belong to the actual occurrence of the antecedent. 
The dependence of the consequent upon the antece- 
dent is not held to be a matter of doubt. With re- 
gard to the actual occurrence of the antecedent, it is 
DO doubt true that this is not in any sense presupposed 
in those cases in which the connection between the 
antecedent and the consequent is obtained by direct 
experimental inquiry which is not suggested by actual 
observation but to which we are incidentally led in the 
course of some investigation, though the ultimate 
proof of any connection whatsoever can only be said 
to rest on an appeal to observation or fact. In other 
words, when the hypothetical proposition expresses a 
connection of causation or co-existence as the result 
of a rigorous ■ inductive analysis independently of 
specific experience, and when the connection is be- 
tween two attributes or two sets of attiubutes, then the 
occurrence of the antecedent is no doubt not a pre- 
supposition. ^ If sharp canine teeth and a particular 
digestive apparatus occur., then the animal is carni- 
vorous ^ is a proposition which expresses a necessary 
relation between a certain complex physiological ap- 
paratus and the carnivorous habit. The proposition m 
intended only to bring out this abstract relation; But,^ 
as this relation* is always found embodied in concrete 


* To say that Newton’s First Law of Motion is not embodied In 
•concrete reality is- true only in one sense. Though it may not be 
realised in all its purity, yet it exists in combination with other rela- 
tions. • - , 
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reality either ia all its purity or in combination' with 
other relations^, the -same may be expressed as Mf an 
animal possesses sharp canine teeth and a particular 
digestive apparatus, then it is a carnivore ^ or as ^ All 
animals possessing sharp canine teeth and a par- 
ticular digestive apparatus are carnivores/ Sym- 
bolically, ^ I£ S is M, it is P ^ may equally well be 
expressed as ‘Bvery S which is M is P ’ or ^ All SM 
is P/ Thus, the Categorical proposition and the 
Hypothetical proposition are interchangeable, so 
long as the formei" is understood in connotation, as a 
mere concrete embodiment of underlying essential 
relation. If the subject of the categorical is a com- 
pound term like SM, it is because a simple term i'^ not 
available to signify that part of its essence which is- 
connected with the predicate. Even when we under- 
stand it in denotation, as the abstract relation signified 
by the hypothetical proposition can never exist except 
as Idealised in some such concrete embodiment in space 
or time, we may say without much sacrifice of ac- 
curacy that the two propositions are interchangeable 
and the form of the hypothetical which better ex- 
presses the fact of the relation being realised in some 
concrete embodiment is ^ If any S is M, that S is P/ or 
^ Whenever or wherever an S is If, it is P/ It must be 
remembered that universal hypotbetioais may also 
-express facts empirically observed ; and in such cases 
the interchange between the categorical and the 
hypothetical can be effected without loss of meaning- 
Even ia particular, cases of conditional assertion ’in 
which one event, is made to depend on another asia 
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the example^ ^If the patient recover, the doctor will 
have his fees/ the equivalence can be made ont so 
lon^ as we remember that in the categorical proposi- 
tions the existence of the subject is not logically 
implied. The above hypothetical form can be reduced 
to The recovery of the patient is the payment of fees 
to. the doctor/ And this form does not necessarily 
imply that the patient has actually recovered, and the 
doctor must be paid. We do not know if the patient 
has, or has not, recovered. In the case of a universal 
categorical also, embodying a general connection of 
ati^ributes, though the denotative expression finds its 
justification in the general fact that the abstract rela- 
tion can never exist except as embodied in time and 
,’space, yet we may not be aware of the existence of 
!-such cases of concrete embodiment so as to be able to 
re&on about them for practical purposes. This is^ 
what we mean when we say that in categorical pro- . 
■' positions the existence of the subject is not implied. 

It has, however, been objected, that if a categorical pro«. 
position contains a simple term as the subject (which will 
libe^the case when the universal categorical is obtained 

M ai examination of instances), we cannot^ , 
le hypothetical. It will not do, it is said,, 
[ions are quadrupeds * into * If any crea-‘ i 
they are quadrupeds,' since this involves 
of a new term, and passing back again to 
ve should" have ‘ All weatures 
peds/ a proposition not equivalent to our 
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'* creatures can be regarded -as’ aByfchiBg ’diffeif ent, feom.’ 

' * ereatares wliieb are lions ’ wbieb also conBotes eitaclly ■ 
the same thing. The latter term no doubt draws special 
attention to the differential marks of lions and imports 
that those are invariably connected with what is connoted 
by the predicate. But it is also true that in the proposi-- 
tibn *Ai! lions are quadrupeds ’ the specific term Mions "" ■ 
is used not to draw attention to any connection between 
what is connoted by * creatures ' and what is signified by , ^ 
^quadruped/ but to draw attention to the connection 
. between the specific attributes of lions and the connota- 
tion of ‘quadruped/ When a simple term occurs as the ; 
eub-ject of a categorical proposition, it indicates that the - 
proposition is a case of embodiment in concrete reality of' 
one or more ultimate connections. The simple subject 
cap always be split up into two terms, one connoting thb -.; ' 

:j speciffc attributes of the species denoted by the term, and 
' the other connoting the specific attributes of the proxi- 
tpate genus. Particular bypotheticals imply specific \ ’ 

' ^ experience as much as particular categoricais ; as, * Some-vi; 

, times when mistakes are committed, they are not rectified/^ ^ , 

* ^his evidently rests upon previous empirical observation ! 

. as much as the proposition * Some mistakes aren||?f/V,^ 


I 




They are therefore interchangeable. 


^ ;N|W';Jf/tlbe consequent is held to be an inference from the;'/,' 
||i|^tecedent, or if the antecedent is held to be a justificatiba" : , 
then the hypothetical and the oatev;:" 
pal are not interchangeable. Butin reality, the 
SbMoH’for passing from the antece<lent to 'the coi^q.-/'' 
found .not, ..in, the , antecedent. ...itself 
!\Wnirj which has .yielded tho’ hyppithei' 
lleelf,. there- Is no Justificaiidhi^fl 
io ptKer W 

‘i!. ’i'- ' I i’’ ' 
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(c) Quality and Quantity of Hypothetical propo- 
sitions, — The distinctioBs of quality and quantity can 
also be applied to Hypothetical propositions. A hy- 
pothetical proposition is affirmative or negative accord- 
ing as the consequent is affirmative or negative. It 
is universal or particular according as the connection 
asserted to exist between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent rests on conclusive proof, or on a few empiri- 
cal observations. In the former case^ the consequent 
is affirmed to accompany the antecedent in all cases,^ 


and in the latter case it is affirmed to accomp^y it in 
■ some cases. ■ ^ ‘ 

If any S is M, then always it is P ..A 

Sometimes if an S is M, it is also P I 

If any S is M, then never is it also P B 

Sometimes if an S is M, it is not also P .....O 


When the event referred to in the antecedent of a 
hypothetical proposition is such as can happen but 
once^ the proposition is of the nature of a singular 
proposition, e.gf., ‘If he dies, his brother will succeed/ 

9. Disjunctive propositions 

(a) Their nature* — A Disjunctive propositioa is 
one in which an alternative predication is made. The 
.symbolic forms are Either A is B, or C is By and 8 m 
either P or Q, The first form is suited to express 
alternative predication between two independent facts 
or events, e,g,y ‘ Either the witness is perjured, or the 
prisoner is guilty and the second form is suited to 
express the predication of an alternative between ^ 
definite number of attributes about the same subject^ 
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^ He is either a doctor, or a lawyer,, or 2; peda- 
gogue/ It has been pointed out that two proposi- 
tions can be said to be really disjoined only when it 
is denied that they are both true rather than when 
it is asserted that one or other of them is true; and 
that the word alternative is more appropriate to ex- 
press the latter assertion. But the word distinctive 
has been used by a.ll logical writers in this sense, and 
it is better that we also adhere to the common usage, 
(/)) Their imjwrt, — The important question in 
connection with disjunctive propositions is, whether 
the alternatives shouid necessarily be regarded as 
-mutually exclusive. Does the proposition, Either A is 
Bor C is D, import that both cannot be true ? Does 
the proposition, is either P or Q, necessarily mean 
that S cannot be both ? It is true that in most cases, 
the alternatives are found, as a matter of fact, to be 
mutually exclusive. When we say John is either in 
his office or in the church,’ it is clear that he cannot 
be in both places at the same time. ^ The patient is 
^either dead or alive,’ ^ The crow is either black or 
white/ ^ The general will either lose the battle or win 
it/ ^ The table is either round or oval,’ ^Either the 
rebellion will be crushed, or the king will be de- 
throned/ are other examples in which the alternatives 
.are mutually exclusive. But in these cases the alter- 
mfeives themselves are such as are incompatible 
•with each other and cannot be true together. We 
have no evidence in them that the form of the 
'alternative' -(or _ disjunctive)/ proposition necessarily 
ipiplies' their mutual exclusion* ■ ..Every-day .lauguaga, 
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''Iff . , ■ . / ' 

■ on the oontrary, affords examples to show that 
'wheo the alternatives employed in a disjunctive 
‘proposition are compatible terms, they need not be 
mutually exclusive. A book is valued either for 
the usefulness of its contents or for the excellence 
of its style ^ does not imply that when a book pos- 
;sesses both the merits it has no value. If it is an**' 
>nounced regarding a certain appointment that the can* 

^ didates for it ought to be members either of the Oxford ' 
University, or of the Cambridge University, or of the 
Uondon University, it does not imply that the ca|t-" ; 
^didate who has been a member of some two of these 
V Universities or even three, is disqualified by that cir- 
eumstance to be appointed to the post. ^ He is either 
reserved or cunning/ ^ He is either a knave ora 
^ ; ^ool/ ^ He pleaded his cause either for money or 
. distinction/ are other examples which illustrate 
there is nothing in the /om which makes 
■ ' |;Bl|i^rnatxves mutually .exclusive.* ' ! ( 

/'j It may be said that common language is elliptical, 

4 , .hnd that in logic we ought not to admit any disjunct 
. \i'^ive proposition the alternatives of which do not 
exclude one another. But, as Dr. Kejpa.^ ' 
out, if logic is to be of any practical ; • ' 


s argufed by Mr. Bradley that when a person is said to be 
a rogue, the possibility of Ms’ hemg both 
bat/is hot as it is irrelevant to Kiie occasion, 

keij being -perfectly satisiSed provided he is one or the other, 
^^t%'tbus'TOOfeically. right, bht ‘ fornaaliy wrong. ' ' 
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its forms should as far ,as possible agree with the 
forms of ordinary speech. And when this is admitted, 
on the exclusive view, the common form ‘ He is either 
-a fool or a knave ’ is a condensed mode of expression, 
the full form being ‘ He is either a fool or a knave, but 
not both/ But this is composed of two distinct propo- 
sitions, each of which may be the basis , of a distinct 
line of inquiry leading to distinct results. The two 
facts, therefore, must be kept distinct from each other 
and not blended into one as such a blending would 
lead to confusion of thought. On the non-exclusive 
view, we shall be simply proceeding upon the in- 
formation we have got without implying more than 
we intend, and any inference that we may draw from 
such a statement will never be more than is absolutely 
justifiable. 

(c) Tfwi/r relation to Hypothetical propositions.— 

; Disjunctive propositions can be reduced to the hypo- 
' thetical form. It will be found that, on the nonr 
.exclusive view of alternation, there is one hypothetgejd 
f ^rm into which any given disjunctive can be rediipM^ i 
labile on the exclusive view there are two forms. I Dpi 
'.'wie non-exolnsive view, the proposition ‘ He is eitlier 
|ia fool or a knave ’ is no doubt primarily convertible 
propositions, ‘ If he is not a fool, he is a knave/ 
’ ' Tf he is not a knaye, he is a fool.’ But these 

■ ■opositions are oontrapositives* the one of 

and. therefore mutually inferable. Therefore, 
bf fliem by ^oUy express the ineaning 
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of the given disjunctive. On the exclusive view^ there 
5 ire primarily four forms into which any given dis- 
juncfive can be thrown. For example, the, proposi- 
tion, ^ He is either in his office or in the church ^ is 
reducible to ^ If he is not in his office, he is in the 
church/ ^ If he is not in the church, be is in his 
office/ ‘ If he is in his office he is not in the church/ 
and ^ If he is in the church, he is not in his office.' 
But, as before, the second two of these four forms as 
%ven as the first two are mutually inferable as they 
;;§f#0qntrapp hence' 

the full meaning of the propositio^^^ be expressed 
by the two forms, ‘ If he is in the church, he is not 
in his office ’ and ^ If he is not in the church, he is^ 
in his office.^ 

{d). Quality and Qttantity of Disjunctive proposi^ 
Hons. — The distinctions of quality cannot be applied 
to disjunctive propositions since 'propositions like 
^ 8 is neither Pnor Q ^ do not give us any choice of 
alternatives one or other of which must be affirmed 
to be true (which is the essential fact in a disjunctive 
proposition) but deny that either of them is true* 
Distinctions of quantity, however, are applicable. 
We may have All S is P or Q/ and Some S is P 
or Q/ or ' In all cases Sis P or Q ’ and ^ In some 
-e&e's S is P or Q/ 

- We shall give here a few examples and exercises in the 
discrimination of propositions. 

- (1) 'lisfbt every report is true.,.. 

' . . . This proposition may. be written, Every report is 
not true * or ^All^ reports,: e^re not. true/, and is' like * All that 
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j?Iittersis not gold.* It shodd be regarded as particular 

negatiro for reasons specified already. 

(2) Not ail the efforts of the officials were able to save 
the city from the floods _ jj 

This appears like the foregoing, but is not so in 
reality. ^ ‘ All ’ is used collectively, and the ‘ efforts of the 
officials ’ can or cannot produce the given effect only as a 
whole, ihe proposition, then, is equivalent to “The total 
of the efforts, <tee., was not able to save, &c.” It is thus 
universal negative, - ^ , 

d) None think the fools great bub the fools them- 
selves* 

1 his should first be written “ None but the fools 
themselves think the fools great,” and is an exclusive pro- 
position equivalent to either •• All that think the fools great 

are the fools themselves.”... A, or, « No not-fools think the 

fools great.” ^ 

(4) The whole is greater than its part. Tbis' Va' a 
general axiom and means “Any whole is greater, &o.” It 

li? fcberetbre . o » 

(5) B'ew men are rogaen..,,, ^ ^ q 

This = Most men are not rogues. 

(fi) He can’t bo wrong whose life is in the right E 

The relative clause here qualifies the subject. The 

whole proposition is general and should be written “ None 
of those whose lives are in the right can be wrong.” 

(7j Men are not what they seem ; A 

Men = Some men. 

(8) One bad general is better than two good ones.... A 
Thi.s is a universal affirmative proposition, ‘ one 
bad general ’ meaning * any one acting alone ’ and not any 

|>artacular individual, . 

.Describe the logical form and peculiarities of the following 
propositions, stating precisely in each’ .case what yon-regarti 
as the ^ subject and predicate ■ 

(1) A bird in the hand’k-worth two in. the bush. ■ 

, ‘ ‘ LXXXIII - ' ^ . . ' ' 12 ' ■ ■ 
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(2) Not to know me argues thyself unknown. 

(B) Besistanoe applies only to occupied space. 

(4) The weather is fine. 

(5) A certain king had two educated sons. 

(6) There can be no smoke without fire. 

(7) Two and two make four. 

> (8) A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

(9) Not one of the prisoners was set at liberty. 

- (10) One of you at least should be able to answer this 
question. 

(11) Better late than never. 

(12) Not many of the candidates failed. 

(IB) Two straight lines cannot enclose a space, 

(14) Wherever there is a large crowd, cases of theft 
are sure to occur. 


CHAPTEE n. m 

i ! MODEMN AEDITIOm TO PBOPOSITIONJ^'ORMS. 

Those arising from the quantification df 
TO0 predicate ; — 

* }(*'i 

, (a) The f&rmsand their syrnhoh.^ln the four 
propositional forms of Aristotelian Logic, no explicit 
Ireforence is made to the quantity of the predicate. 
.This is determined only by the quality of the pro- 

8 tion, negatives distributing their predicates andi 
paatives not distributing them. Sir W. Hamilton 
;;by explicitly quantifying the predicate, recognised 
Mfoppsitional forms > , ,, ' 

Hamilton’s %-mb6ls. -iJhomsotfs Symbols. ■ ^ 
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Hamilton’s Symbols. Thomson’s Symbols, 

.No S IS any P, ...Ana ... E ... SeP 

No S is some P, ...Ani ... ^ ... S'*jP 

SomeSisnotany P, ... Ina ... O ... SoP 

Some S is nofc some P,... Iwt ... u> ... S<oP 

(6) The advantages claimed for the doctnm.-— 
As a reason for quantifying the predicate, Hamilton 
adduces as the fundamental postulate of logic “ that. we 
be allowed to state explicitly in language all that is 
implicitly contained in thought.” This postulate, 
and especially the phrase, '‘implicitly contained in 
thought” suggests to us the function of all formal 
logicians in drawing conclusion from premises, the 
conclusion being nothing but what is implicitly con- 
tained in the premises. But what Hamilton means ' 
by the postulate is not this, but that we should |)e 
allowed to state explicitly in language what is ea^Meit '■■■ 
in thought, that is to say, we ought to avoid in logic 
laU elliptical forms of expression. His idea is, that - 
fwhenever we formulate a proposition, we are thi n.faW *!'' 
;; qf some quantity of the predicate, and if we arW^^ f 
||f|t’Qid elliptical forms of expression we ought tq,si^fe| 
^l^t qnantity explicitly in language. Secondly, i|tis ' 
f&tijntained that predication would be nnintelligibl,€|': 
jifeftout a quantified predicate. “Predication is 
more or less than the expression of the rcr 
jof ' quantity in which a notion stands to 
ll^E^ual, or two notions to each other. If this 
' indeterminate — ^if we were •uncertam 
,p«itt, qr wholes .or jtone---tliS:^je 
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ta^es are claiined for this dociritie of the qoantifica- 
tion of the' predicate. It is said that the process of 
conversion is much simplified. When the subject ana 
the predicate of a proposition are both quantified, the 
proposition reduces itself to an equation, it then being 
immaterial which is read as the subject and which as- 
the predicate. Any proposition can thus be converted 
simply. ‘AIL men are some fallible beings^ can be 
converted into ‘Some fallible beings are all men/ 
and ‘Some metals are not any brittle substances^ 
can be converted into ‘No brittle substances are some 
tnetals.^ The simplification of the laws of the syllo- 
gism is mentioned as another advantage resulting 
from the doctrine of quantification. Fourthly, it is 
said that the new forms are required to express cer- 
tain relations which cannot otherwise be so 8imp|[f* 

• expressed. When the subject and the predicts 
proposition express co-extensive * classes, as ih ’ 
equilateral triangles are equiangular,^ the form U aloT^' 
is: suitable; even co is said to be necessary, because in 
logical divisions we are constrained to think that some 
portion of the whole divided is not some other portion ; 
as when in dividing the genus ‘soldier^ we should say 
to ourselves ‘ Some soldier is not some soldier ; for Some 
soldier is (all) Infantry, Some soldier is (all) Cavalry,. 
i&C;; and (any) Infantry is not (any) Cavalry/ 

(c) Objections, — Now, the question arises, is it 
true that the predicate of a proposition is thought of 
'M a Aeterminate <juanfcity t Many will answer, No/,^ 
Tn fact, the predicate is not thought of as a quan- 
tity': at alL ' When’ we , Judge that *A11 ■ diamonds are 
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combustible/ tlie subject strongly suggests- to ns , the 
objects denoted by it, while the predicate raises the 
thought of combustibility as a.u attribute. The 
'thought of combustible does not naturally occur 
to the mind as relevant to the subject under consider*- 
ation, and we do not inquire whether there be other 
combustible things than diamonds in existence. Mill 
points out that if the predicate of the ordinary universal 
affirmative is understood in thought as of particular 
quantity, then there should 'be no difficulty for the 
_ tyro in logic in understanding that the proposition 
cannot be converted drnph/^- ^but only hy [limitaiiok '* ; 
■that is, that the proposition ^ AllS is P ^ is not equiva- 
• lent to ^Ail P' is but only to ^Some P is ,8/ 
But he is able to understand this fact only when a 
particular example is mentioned to him in which' he. 
already knows that the simple’co.nverse Would befalse^f , 

. such as, ^ All men are animals, therefore, all animals 
are men/ These psychological considerations also _ 
dispose of Ms second argument,; w., that unless we 
are definitely limited to some quantity we cannot have 
predication. The changes introduced into the syllo» 
gism by the doctrine of quantification will be referred 
to in a subsequent chapter, and it will then be found 
’that the syllogism is in no way simplified. ‘ - 

■ . Again, even when we. understand , the predicate in 
■denotation, the quantified form' ^ All S is some P ■’ is 
■ unnecessary for two reasons. In -the first plac^,-'i;& 


* ^is 'aaMcipation of conversion Is necessaiy for Illustration. 
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is equivalent to tlie unquantified form ^ All S is P ^ 
when ^ some ^ is understood in the sense of ^ Soma at 
leasts and it may be all *’ with this difference that 
whereas in the former attention is called to the cir* 
eumstance whether there be more P^s than are S^s, in 
the latter no such question is raised or even suggested. 
But this farther question is unnecessary to be raised 
, or even suggested;, because inquiry into it will yield- 
results which may serve a separate utility, but are not 
wanted for the purpose on hand. Secondly, when 
^ ^ some Ms understood in the sense of ‘Some at most, 
y but not all/ the quantified form ‘All S is some P^ 
r is an exponible proposition resolvable into ‘All S is^ 

. P ’ and ‘ Some P is not S.^ But in logic compound 
forms of expression should be avoided as they render 
i the detection of fallacies difficult. Similarly, ‘AllS 
^ is all P Ms a compound of ‘ All S is P ^ and ‘ All P is 
It is said that this form is specially suited to ex* 
r pr 0 ss propositions in which the subject and the predi- 
. cate are co-extensive. But if we leave out of consi- 
deration verbal or defining propositions which must 

i y be co-extensive, but whose main function is 
Bxpress identity of denotation but to make > , 
connotation, real propositions which affirm> 
or concomitance and in which the subject and 
co-axtensij0, are, extremely rare; 
;q0aes^.of 'such cohjuncfeiQns that are 
usually expressed in ^qthef fopms thap. th‘^^'|v^^ 
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metal ’ ; and * All rational is all risible ’ is expressed 
as ‘ All rational is risible,’ and ‘ All risible is rational.’ 
Whatever can be proved from the compound form 
can also be proved from one or both of its elements. 

For similar reasons, ‘ Some S is some P ’ and ‘ Some 
S is all P’ are unnecessary. The former is the samA 
as the unquantified form when ‘ some ’ means ‘ some 
at least.’ Bnt when ‘some’ means ‘some jonly,’ it is> 
a compound of ‘Some S is P,’ ‘Some S i6 not P’’ 

; and ‘ Some P is not S ’ ; and ‘ Some S is all P ’ is a : 
compound of ‘ Some S is not P’and ‘AllP is S.’ ’ 
\ The best Justification for the latter form is that in 
converting a universal affirmative we are enabled t& i 
express in the converse the full meaning of the con-| i 

■ j'-vertend. ' ■ 

The two additions to the affirmative forms have been V 
.admitted by some logicians, but the additions to the ' 
negative forms have not been received by any other 
logician. ‘ No S is some P ’ and ‘ Some S is not some: 

‘ , P’ are never found in ordinary use. f 

Lastly, Dr, Keynes points out that the doctrine 
.^f.'snfficiently condemned by its want of internal cd||||:| 
’[(^^^bency.” The expounders of the new doctrine are <'| j 
; -^Bot agreed as to the meaning to be attached to ‘ some i, 

1 f propositional forays j-ecognised by flamS.- J ; 

I Professor Baynes says that it ought to be under-'* 

sense of ‘ some only.’ If so, we get only ’ 

■ jjW^^MfejbiBotive propositional forms and not eight, ' 

ail P, All S is some P, 8pm,e.8 . 

BisanyP^ 5Pl‘^''fooriib 

>! lj|^saiily implies 801M B ' is ' ’■ 
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P'm.d' No 8 is some P, wiiila Some 8 is not some m 
seen r.o be equivalent to All 8 is all P. Thomson^ 
Bowen and Mr. Findlay adopt the meaning * some 
•only/ Spalding strictly adheres to ^some at least/ 
Hamilton himself remarks that some held to be a 
definite some when the other term is definite/^ i.e»y in 
A and Y, ^ and 0 : but on the other hand^ when 
both terms are indefinite or particular, the of 
each is left wholly indefinite/^ in I and to. From 
this sentence it is not clear in what sense he used the 
term some. He only says that when one of the terms 
of a proposition is definite, the other term, though 
particular, is also definite, as it must denote those 
objects only which are denoted by the definite 
term. In ^ All men are some fallible beings ’ the 
^some fallible beings ^ referred to are ‘^all raen.^ But 
we cannot be sure that this does not preclude the 
possibility that the* ^ some fallible beings ^ are ^ all 
the fallible beings.^ What results will respectively 
follow from understanding ^ some ^ in the new doctrine 
as * some only ’ and as ^ some at least ^ will be briefly 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

2* The additional propositional forms aris- 
ing from the full recognition of contraries.— 
Every term has its corresponding contrary term which 
, denotes, according to DeMorgan, all the remainder 


^ Some hut mt all S U not mow hit not all P informs us that* 
oert-ain S’s are not to be found amongst a certain portion of the P% 
but that they are to be found amongst the remainder of feheF%, 
' „ ’'While the remaining' B’s'ate to’ be found amongst the first set of 
' Benoe 4U S' # ■ P and it follows' similarly that P u S/* 
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which is gained after sabfcraoting what the positive 
term denotes from the given universe. S has it® 
negative term not-S and P has its negative term not-P. 
DeMorgan does not consider all the possible modes of 
predication exhausted until the negative terms are 
recognised and regarded as subjects and predicates. 

Denoting not-S by a and not-P by p we have the 
four terms S, P, s, p, any two of which may be used 
as subject and predicate in a proposition. We have 
thus the four couple.s — S, P ; S, p ; s, P j s, p — to be 
given under the four forms of predication, A, E, I, and 
<3. We obtain the following sixteen forms : — 

1. All S is F, !♦ SomGSisF. L No S is 1. Some S is. nob P, 

2. AH S is p. 2. Some S is p. 2. No S is p. 2. Some S is nob p, 

3. All s is P. 3. Some s is i"*. 3. No s is F. 3. Some s is nofc P* 

4. All s is p. 4. Some b is p. 4, No s is p. 4. Some s is nob y*. 

Takioo: all the A’s, we find All 8 is P is' the usual 
form. All 8 is p is All 8 is not-P which is the same 
as No S is P* of the old scheme. All $ is P or All 
not-8 is P is the same as No not-8 is not-P which 
means again that nothing is both not-S and not*P, 
or that everything is either 8 or P. No university 
which is not a teaching body is also a not^examining* 
body^ every university is either a teaching 
body or an examining body. This is a new form* 
It means that everything is either in S or in P 
‘(or in both). All s is p is All not-8 is not-P (all 
not-mortals are not-men) which is the same as All P 
S., ' This is a newform^ so far, that the symbols ar© : 
'trtosposed. ' ■ , , ' 

‘ aad'tlie following transformations will ap|mr evident alter 
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. Takitig tha we^ ficd that tha first ' is the Bsiiai 
form. The secoad is Some 8 is not^P which is the 
same as the common particular negative Some 8 is 
mt P. The third, Some not-S is P, is equivalent to 
Some P is not-S, or Some P is not 8, or All S^s are 
Mot some P^s. This is also a new form. The last, 
Same not-S is not-P, means some things which are 
not S\s are not also P^s, i.e., some things are neither S' 
fior P. This is another new form. 

5 ' Taking the E^s, we find that the first is the common 
‘ form, the second No S is not-^P is the same as All 8 
'■'M Pf the third No not^S P is the same as No P is- 
or All P is 8, a new form already obtained, 
.and the fourth No notS is not-P means, as pointed 
put before, nothing is both not-S and not-P or 
\^^M^ery thing is either 8 or P, a new form also obtained 
ff^ffeady* 

B /faking the O’s, we see that the first is the usual 
the second Some 8 is not noUP is the same as 
-Some 8 is P, the third Borne not-8 is not P is equiv* 
Some not-8 is noUP which is the same as 

K gs are neither 8 nor P, a new form alrea^dy- 
and the last Some not^S is not not-P is 
t to Some not-8 is P or Some P is notS 
bin is the same as Some Pis not 8^ also a new 
ady obtained. 

ihe additional forms arising from the lull 
m of contraries are' • ' . > 





ra .3 

(S) BverytHng is either S' or P. ' ’ 

(4) Some thingB are neither S nor P* ' 

The third is a disjunctive proposition^ while the 
fourth contradicts what the third aiffirms. 


THU'OnmsiA or coon hotation, 


M0DM8 OF NOTATION. 

The criteria of good notation.— The object-',-,;; 
of representing propositions by means of geometrical . 
diagrams is to make clear at a glance the relation be- 
tween the subject and the predicate. Any diagram-; . ^ 
matic scheme, therefore, that is put forward for ac-^ 
oeptance should satisfy the following conditions : — 

(1 ) The diagrams used should be self-mterpreting^' • 
m soon as the principle on which they are constructed 
> is known. In other words, the relation between the ' \ 
subject and predicate should become manifest from . 
mere form without any need for further explan|^|y';'‘! " 
or commentary. ’ ^ 

llivU (2) diagrams should be adequate; that 

||«ey should . represent completely the relations 'which; -S, 
are intended to represent. That is to say, 
|fe|i/pl*Cposition implies two possible relations' between, ‘V!"' 
Ill^fbject and predicate, it should not be represented' bjliy--- 
which illustrates only one of them, ‘ ^ ' ; 

VMIIm i;; pPliey should be capable of representing allx 

recognised in the -sysf^M|'l|‘ 
devised, ^It 
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“that a scheme of diagrams^ presently to be described 
is suited to represent uni versals better than particulars. 
Alsoj no proposition should be left ambigac 
represented. 

(4) The scheme should be such as can represeoi; 
combinations of propositions with as much ease and 
simplicity as single propositions. 

Dr. Keynes says that the further condition that is 
sometimes added, namely, that each propositional form, 
should be represented by a single diagram and not by 
a set of diagrams, is not essential, for tlie reason that 
indeterminate relations between subject and predicate 
are much better brought out by alternative diagrams 
than by a single diagram. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, if this condition were not satisfied, much 
complexity would arise when we combine propositions 
into syllogisms. 

This notation by diagrams pre-supposes that the 
terms of a proposition are understood in denotation. 
On the view of the earlier Oonceptualists that Logic is 
concerned with Thought alone and Thought with Con- 
cepts alone, such a representation of propositions by 
not allowable. But on the wider view of 
:the science here adopted, such a notation is permissible 
and is not only helpful to the beginner in realising the 
full scope of a proposition, but is often found to be an 
aid even to the expert logician particularly when he 
deals with a large number of terms, as in the problems 
of Symbolic Logic. 

feu|er*e Scheme.—Leonhard Euler, a Swist 
maathematician and logician of the 18th century, devised 
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a scheme of represeHtmg, propositions by means of 
circles. A class being represented by a circle^* the- 
possible relations that may exist between any two- 
classes may be represented by the five following 
diagrams : — 


(«) ' s p 




..fsMP 


( S 


The first of the conditions above enamerated is her© 
eminently fulfilled. It is obvious from eatdi figure what 
relation is intended between S and P. The relations are, 
All S is all Pi All S issoine P, Home S is all P, Some S is 
mme F, and No 8 is any P, Thus, ^ some ’ being under- 
stood as a definite ‘ some/ the only five possible relations 
that ai'e brought out when the predicate is quantified, are 
■ fubstjatisfactorily represented . by Buler^a circles. ^But 
wiitg' to 'the indefinitaness' of *some* in' AristoteHan \ 
'if we adopt, a single figure for, each •, of 'the propo- 
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^ ationd' 'forms, 'A,’ E, I mi .-O, ^ we shell * mrf i 
representing the relations implied,, except in the cnee 0f 
E. Therefore, we should represent each by more than one 
•figure except B which is adequately illustrated by. tw^ 
excluding circles. All 8 is F is thus represented by 
Neither of the figures (a) and (b% Some 8 is F by either of 
? ; /the figures (a), (6), (c) and (d), No 8 is F by the figure (e), 

' Some 8 is not P by either of (o), (d) and (e). 

It happens, however, that by this alternative notation a 
>:good deal of complexity arises when propositions are com- 
; ; hined into syllogisms. The fourth criterion is not thnssatis- 
;J kei. To avoid this complexity apparently, Sir W. Hamilton 
N and Professor Jevons represented A by (&) alone and I 

H V, and 0 by (d) alone. This is both misleading and made- 
Besides, we should have only one figure, a ^ figure 
two iatersecting circles, for both I and 0. An attempt 
Is '^ade to remove this ambiguity by writing the S in mp 
art of the S-circie which is outside the P»circle when 
proposition is 0, and writing it in the common part 
the proposition intended is I. But this does not, 
biguity and make the figure self -interpret- 
’edication intended can he understood only 
3 g of the position of S is explained. Even 
luccessfully differentiated, the represent- 
adequate since the figure for I, for ex- 
ude the possibility of S either coindding 
ng the whole of P. 

|.,may not, be practicable to iEustrate a tr^ini 
^"■'ifiulerian circles' since 'each, proposition; 
jsented by a multiplicity of figures instead of 
rebfcthe knowledge given by each proposition 
^ly by this- mul^i^le.representaticB, 

, Hmitdd! in «m© this know- 
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by means' of a single ^ diagram with the help of dottsedlines, 
and Ueberweg gives tbe following 


But the figures are difficult to interpret, and Dr. Keynes, 
points out that the loss in this respect is considerably greater 
than the gain. In the plabe of the last figure which ia 
cumbrous, he suggests the following : — 


; ' ^and shows that ail the three cases covered by O can be got by 
' filling in the dotted line to the left and striking out.^^he 
(2) filling 'in both dotted lines, and (3) filling inf^be 
>v5||^i(3ftt6d line to the right and striking out the other, • 

scheme, — ^In the place of lule/||| 
Lambert* employed borizjontal straight 
■//flWhep tw0"sach lines overlap, it means that the 
.|||tti|^on!ding classes are oo-extensiye; and whan they 
fel^lpverla^ to' any, extent,' the classes are mntusdl0|' 
<the absolute nnd the 'relative lengths 

^ 

' ^ ' if and. mallaeinaticlan of ipfh 
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<€>f the lineB are arbitrary and immateriaL The lines'' 
may' be used in the same way as Buler^'S eircles thus:~ 


By the use of dotted lines the several cases under each 
may be represented by a single diagram much more satis- 
fac/torily than in Euler’s scheme. A is represented by 


where the dotted line shows that we are uncertain whether 
there are more P’s than are S’s. If the dots are struck 
out, we get the first figure ; if they are filled in, we get 
the second. I is represented by 

P 


and we get all the four cases by striking out, or filling in, 
the dots on the right, on the one hand, and those on the 
left, on the other. E may be represented by tw^o lines 
wholly out of each other, and O by the following figure : — 
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Dr. 'Kejiaes poiais oul that another scheme may he con- 
igtriicted in which the P line is not' .dotted, but some part 
©f S line is dotted. Both the schemes, he says, are neces- 
mrj in illastrating the syllogism, and giires them side by 
side as follows 


I is someames represented by both the lines dotted, the 
iindotted parts overlapping each other. 

This scheme is not so self-interpreting as Euler*®, 
though it adequately represents .all propositions. Fro- 
riding a single diagram for each . proposition, ’it can, 
however, illustrate the syllogism' in a less cumbrous 
inaoner than Enler^s circles. . 

4, Dr. Venues scheme, — Dr. Venn takes the 
'foilowing diagram \ 


«,ihb’ framework into which any proposition involving- 
jtwo terms can, ' be, itted. Here, we have four compart,! 

LXMIII ' , IS 
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ra^ta, (1) that which is bdth S and P ,(SP), (2) that 
which is S bnfc not P (SF), (3) that which is P^ot aot 8 
(S P), and (4) that, which is neither P nor S (S'P'). Each 
compartment represents a class, and everything mn^t 
:Oome under one or other of these four classes. Evwy uni- 
versal proposition denies* the existence of one or more 
t>f these classes, and may hence be represented by shading 
lOnt the corresponding compartment or compartments, 
jThus, A may be represented by shading out SP' and E bv 
alading out SP. ' 


■yj;. His framework into which propositions 
fitted is a diagram of three circles a 
|||#ipartments. All 8 is P or Q, and All 8 
&t!^»8ented by (c) and (d) respectively. 

vN*'’' t -I I 


, it will be seen that Dr. Venn’s) ache 
^ell adapted to r^reseat pa rtioilar prc 
“-ot besed au.^ view that oar 

e^M»’olaW4.bti- 
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He suggests tb&t a bar may be drawn across the oompaTt- 
ment declared to be saved by a particular proposition; 
Some Sis P would thus be represented by drawing a bar 
across the SP compartment. This, however, is apt to lead 
to much complexity and confusion in representing combi, 
nations of propositions. | ' 


; Two propositions with the same subject and 
same predicate, but with difference in quality, or ii' 
quantity, or in both, are technically said to be opposed 
to each other. The opposition between A and E is of one 
I kind ; that between A and 0, or B and I, is of anothpij' j 
that between I and O is of a third; and that between 
A and I, or B and O (if it may be called opposition), is 
■of a fourth kind. The truth or falsity of one of thesd 
.propositions affects the truth or falsity of each of the 
others. If A be true, for instance, E and O must hje 
jialse. If E be true, 0 must necessarily be ferae, apii 1 
i^ and I must be false. We shall say more of this 
‘l^lher on. ' ■ , ' ■ i 

( 1 ) Contrariety; A— E.— This, is the most thoH^ijfe 

M^ng kind of opposition in respect of quality, and is called 
me opposition oi Oontraries. ‘ AIT men are mortal' 

mortal ’ oppose each other to the fnlljsM 
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amount of responsibility. His object is not simply tt 
contradict him by showing that he is somewhat wrong ir 
ins statement which might, however, be admitted with 
some qnalifications and exceptions, but it is to uphold 
the other extreme and to show that he is entirely in the 
wrong, and that quite the reverse of what he urged, is, 
in reality, the truth. He lays himself open to a grave* 
charge if he fail to disprove one instance. 

Of these two propositions, it must be borne in mind that 
the truth of one of them is inconsistent with the truth of 
the other. Both, cannot he true, hut hoth may he false If 
one of them be true, the other will be necessarily false. 
It both be false, then an intermediate statement will be 
true. ‘All men are mortal’ being true, 'No men are- 
mortal IS false. ‘ All men are wise ’ and ‘ Jfo men are 
wise’ being both false, ‘Some men are wise’ is true 
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-rational/ he presumes the possession of the greatest ^ 
amotint of knowledge with regard to that fact, and there 
is a probability of his failing in his object ; whereas, if hB 
simply produces a few instances with which he may be 
acquainted, he places himself in a less dangerous position, 
and his object in this case may be accomplished with a» 
much ef ect as it would be if he should succeed in proving 
the contrary universal. The task in the former case m 
much greater than that in the latter, but the effect is the 
■same in both cases* 


The student who is likely to have felt the difficulty of 
^explaining how the stronger term contradictory came to be 
applied to a feebler kind of opposition, an opposition in 
which its full force is abated by the change from universal to 
particular quantity, and the weaker term contrary to uni- 
versal denial, must now be able to solve it. The important 
fact connected with contradictory opposition, mentioned in 
the above paragraph, is the clue to the solution of the 
difficulty. It is the ^sufficiency for disproof; as Dr. Bain 
puts it, that justifies the designation, contradictory, to thi^ 
imperfect opposition. It is the possibility of upsetting a 
universal statement, by means of a few instances or even 
one to the contrary. It is the overthrow of a powerfal 
antagonist who chooses to place himself, haughtily enough, 
on a high but slippery eminence, by means of a small and 
humble weapon. It is this fact, we repeat, that gives sn 
much importance to the opposition between A and 0, or 
,:and I- ^ It is easier to disprove a universal by its con- 
trary particular than by its contrary universal, and yet it 
is equally effective. This opposition has the advantage 
■'O^gteepr^g', great ends by small means. Conversely, 
And, I‘ are ‘contradicted respectively ^ by A and B, . . . 



Begarding this opposition, it is dear from the abwe 
explanations that hath of the ;prbpositions cannot be true and 
both cannot be false. Either ‘All men are rational’ ia 
true, or ‘ borne men are not rational ’ is true, since those 
men that are alleged.to be not rational in the latter pro-, 
position are inclnded among all men who are alleged to be : 
rational m the former. Also if one of them be false, the’ : 
•ot&er must he true. There is no middle course left, as in 
the case of contrary propositions. Proving a proposition 
and disproving its contradictory are ,one and the same 
thing, as well as proving the contradictory and disproving 

. the proposition. Euclid establishes the sixth proposition, 

- ifor instance, by disproving the contradictory. Promfi|i>'i.‘''t . 

. tenth of ‘ All S is P’ the falsity of ‘ Some S is - 

.J,, ..m&y be inferred by the Law of Contradiction ; viz., 

■ t y, ■not loth B and not-B ; and from the falsity of All S is E' 

"Alif ® 8 is not P by the Law of’ ■’T' 

u either Bor By the former "''i 

both cannot ha true, and by the latter Law 

both he true, for, if they were, then conteadietorie».^( ' 

^ ® being given true, A andiOkit'" 

subaltern of B) miast be accepted as ferae* , ■ J 

, I' ' *|||| j', 

Singular propositions there is no foijmii^.' ^ 

“ quantity. Only Cbfel. 

fj,|.^d^tory opposition can subsist between them. 'Johh'-' ? ’ 
'JOBteadicted by < John ip not late,’ and ‘ Truth ' ' 

; by ‘ Tijath ' is pot s virtue,' The' opposition 

culled Secondary Opposition.^ - . ' ' 

‘ • .l7~0.~^The oobtrarlety between 
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name snhGontrary m given to tBis oppositioB, Tb4 two 
propositions are 'quite compatible Iwitli* each other# and. 
7mth erm he true at the mme time, though both cannot he false. 

* Some nieri are wise/ and * Soma men are not wise/ may 
both he simnitaneonsly true. It is quite possible that a 
. . (Certain section of the human beings may be wise, and- the 
' , remaining section may not be wise. But both cannot W, 
' false by the Law of Isclnded ‘ Middle, since no third 
; alternative is possible between Some are ’ and * Som^- 
, ;^e not/ further, when 0 is snblated or denied, A«,iV 
/^/-s^irmed and hence its subaltern I is also affirmyi*'; 
'.Hence, only one of these propositions can be false, and 
I the other must be true* / ; 


(4) SubaUernaiion : A — I, E— 0. — The relation , b^^‘f, 
tween the propositions in each of the two pairs is a relakr' 
tion, not of opposition, but of simple subordination. ’ 
one is universal and the other is particular; 4nd th^fej { 
'latter is included in the former. "When 'All men arejf: 
naortai ’ is asserted to be true, it follows that ' Son4e; 
“^nen are mortal ^ is also true, ■ This inference, depepdsf 
"ttppn the Law of Identity— A is A, When something is 

E f a whole class, the same thing can be pre- 'i 
>me portion of that class,. The latter may be J 
med when the former is asserted to be true, 
reverse. The universal may, or may not,: be . 
he particular is true. Thus, there is no oppo- ■ 
!ver between the propositions - A 'and I, -as tlsoi 
fend 0. The relation between them is, however, 
;ern opposition, the universal being called suh^, 
euhaltermm, and the particular being caJledM’ ^ 
ArJ- 'Ttif and' th® ,%d. are .given ; 
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■ iisuanj given in' logical treatises^ to illostmte the various 
relations discussed in the above paragraphs. 

(5) The squares of Opposition : 

All 8 is P Contraries No S is P 

Air— ^ 




Some S is P 


Some S is not F 


Sub'Contraries, 

This is the ordinary square. Various logicians give 
various squares according to the meaning they attach to 
conimry and contradiotory. DeMorgan, for instance, does 
not recognise any difference between the two words. His 
square is as follows 

DeMorgan’s square. Dr, Bain’s amendment on DeMor- 
gan’s, founded on common speech. 


A Sub-contraries E 


Contraries 


s 

\v. 


OQ 

C3 

•I 

V 


cr 

P 

m 

/ 


\<5. 

items 


I Super-contraries O 


OQ 
C , 

y rvCy mk 


s 

/vs' \V* » 


: : , 

1 Super-contraries 0 . i 


’ Dr, Bain, rightly enough, proposes to style the opposi- 
' between A and B, mnimry^ and -that between A aad 
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<0, or B and I, sub*-conimnf^ opposifeioB, because the latter 
is OBly partial (grantiug of' course, that no distinction 
based on sufficiency for disproof is recognised between 
contrary and contradictory). 

The following is Aristotle^s square ; — 


A Contradictory O 



Aristotle makes the diameter of the square represent 
tthe full contrariety between B and A, as being the longest 
dine fit for the purpose. Besides being the longest, it i& 
also the line which bisects the figure. Dr. Bain says that 
it is only from this that the phrase diametrical opposition 
. *4rose. 

(6) Inference by Opposition , — We have alluded iii tba 
^course of our exposition to the two different points of view 
from which the doctrine of Opposition can be regarded^ 
namely, as a relation between two given propositions, and 
as a process of inference from the truth or falsity of 
given proposition to the truth or falsity of the others witb 
'' ;th© same subject and predicate. The second point of view 
is extremely itaportant, and the student must make.hitd"* 
familiar with it. ‘ We shall, in the subjoined tables, 
shoyr what bearings these propositions have upon' "one 
'sinother, in 'respect of their nature aS 'to truth or- falsity, 
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s.e,, what propositioiis will have to be suhlated or denied 
when one proposition is posited or affirmed, and vice versa. 


. 60 1 is true), i Doubtful. False. True. Doubtful 


ieu 0 is true).; . False, Doubtful. ? Doubtful 


Doubtful. 


False, Doubtful 


Tbe proposition | 

Plow 

How How How 

, -whose truth is ; 

A 

• H 1 0 

affirmed. | 

is affected. 

is affected, is affected, is affected. 

■ A 1 



When A is true).! 

True, 

False. : True. False. 

1 , 1 ,,. , J 

' E 1 

Whea B is trne).j 

1 

False. 

1 

True. False. True. 
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while the affirmation of the faldty of univereals. leasee 
leiore cases doubtful than that of the falsity of particulars. 

We have bo warrant for asserting either the trhtli of 
A or that of O, when I is declared to be true. The :pro- 
. . positioBBj ** Some men are wise ’ and Some men are 
i’lnortal * are true, but * All men are wise ^ is false, and\ 

Ail nmn are mortal* is true. When ‘ Some S is not 
‘fe false, and when * Some S is P Ms true, ‘ AH S ';V', 

be true and this, the student is reminded, is 

: by the particular affirmative proposition. \ -i, . 

ilfM'l ; ’^'logical * some * does not ezelude * all.’ If' ‘ Some-S is P 
to be incorrect (not false), it may be done ‘ 

'' ' foooause " All S is F * is true, and this latter propositioii^/;- 1,, , 
not the former, but ' Some Sis not P/ 

Opposition can be, illustrated by reffere,ul|‘'';:tf| 
IS. The oppos ition of Gonirariety between fv , 
ted by the fact tlmfc A rex|uires Pigs* 

I 'es Fig. (a), thus showing that they do not . ' ■ 

possible eases since Figs, (c) and 
orough-goiug character of then" oppositWhfj^'tv^ 
j.,., fact that. B. which is.xvbolly^,.,,w"ith,iB.:,,.jf;4^^^ 
holly out of it in the Pig, for B. 
f the fact that each pair of contradfet^lwl*'^^;"'''. 
im the whole series of diagrams, aud 
bown by the fact, that no diagram foelop»|jJ’ ' 
%h€ontfaTieiy is made clear by' the' citemp|y^ 

^es (u), (h), (c) and (d) while 0 reqnires^(r)^ 
two diagrams ( 0 ) and (d) are 
means that they can be true 
56 together, as between them tbey|ipiiWw‘!’p^ ^ 
Th^ nature of sUhalUm ’> • 

mes mapifeet by the fact that the FigL;‘fpr 
all the information gireu by those for the * 
so&at whteri 
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srue, febe parMonlar is true also. When it is denied, I may 
still be true, since when the Figs, for A are removed, two 
others are left to represent I. From this fact also, it is clear 
that when I is true, A is not necessarily true. The removal 
of the diagrams for I involves the removal of those for At 
which means that when I is false A is false also. 

(7) Opposition of quantified pTOpositi(ms . — When 
^ some * is understood as ‘ some only,’ we obtain, as we 
have seen, five distinctive propositional forms, namely* 
All 8 is all P, All S is some P, Some S is all P, Some S w 
■some P, and No S is any P — U, A, Y, I and E. It will be 
seen that each of these is inconsistent with each of the 
others. The truth of I no longer follows from the truth 
of A. No one of them is the contradictory of any one of 
the others. The contradictory of TJ, for example, is ex- 
pressed by aflS.rming an alternative between Y, A, I and 

When ‘ some ’ is understood in the logical sense, the 
eight quantified forms are represented as follows by the 
Eulerian circles : — 

U-(a) 

A -(a), (6) 

T— (a), (e) 

I-(a),(6),(c),(d) 

We see that A and O, Y and ■*!, and E and I, exactly 
cover all the possible relations, and there is nothing 
; common between them. They are therefore contradict- 
ories. The contradictory of U is an alternative between 
>i and 0. All S is all P is a compound of All 8 is P 
and All P is S and is contradicted by Either Some S 
fiot P or Some P is not 8. Each of these alternatives does 
pot by itself contradict the original proposition, but om 
of both ;• that is _to say, if either of them' is true. 


E — (e) 

'V) ^(h),(d)Ae) 

0 ^ (c), (d), (e) 
-ic^UhUcUd), (e) 


iv*]opi»osiTioN OF qmmmmD mmosinom^ MTAmmsSOS' 

tlie origiioal proposition must be false in its entirety. ;* 
and if tbis proposition is false^ one at least of tbe alter* 
natiYes most be true. Tbe given proposition and one of 
tbe alternatives may both be false, and then the other 
alternative will be true* 

What are the logical opposites of ; — 

1. No man is free from vanity. 

2. Few candidates passed. 

S. The whole is greater than its part. 

’ ' 4. Two-thirds of the class are present. 

Now, by the logical opposites of a proposition we mean the 
remaining three forms having the same subject and predi- 
cate. The first proposition is E. Its opposites are : — 


Oonirary = All men are free from vanity A. 

Oontradieiory = Some men are free from vanity ... 3. 

Subaltern = Some men are not free from vanity ... 0„ 

2. Pew candidates passed = Most candidates did not 

pass ... ' ... ■' ' • ...-'0* 


If we recognise most, few, &c., as signs of particular 
quantity, then we are passing beyond the pale of old logic and 
trenching on that of what is called numerical logic. Since 
most there means ^ at least one more than half,* the contra- 
dictory of this proposition would be *at least one-balfthe 
candidates passed * and the contrary ‘ All passed.* 

3. The whole is greater than its part = All wholes are 
''^eater than their parts. 

Oonirary = No wholes are greater than their parts. 

Ooniradieiory = Some wholes are not greater than their 
: ; . ^ parts. 

' BuhaUem = Some wholes are greater than their parts. 

' 4.’ Two-thirds of the class are 'present. As Dr. Keynw 
■points oat- with' reference to a similar proposition,^ it "Aay 
either -“At least two-thirds ; of the class are present;** 
or *♦ e;iactly two^thirds, , -If the former, the contradi^itorf 
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thm ^wo'4Mtds of ;tliie class- ai^e present tlio 
; ' coaw'ary “iNoae of the class are preseafe.*’ I! the-l^feter# 
(which is the more correct interpretation) the contradictory 
, is Either more or less than two-thirds are present and the 
s^phtrar}" None are present,’’ or “ All are present/' 

. Give the logical bppositas of the following propositions 

| |l* Not a few people were saved. ' ' , - 

^ Most of the graduates of this university are Brahtxlihs/'?;|;; 
’ All the candidates were present at the examination.^ ;:r| 
The wicked alone deserve punishihent. 

J'fet*); Hone but the initiated are allowed admission. , . ^ I 

, Socrates is not always wise, _ > 

7. The college students except a few, were present at the , 
ftlff' '' meeting. , ’'-'41 

saves. nine. . .. -ik 

The candidates sometimes give thoughtless answers, 
w,,. Bobert is sometimes brave. 

1. . Ee is not brave who shudders at the lion-roar. 

2. ' Misery acquaints man with strange bed-fellows.' 

& Some animals are quadrupeds. 

, No men are winged animals, 
if ' Pne-half of the class is absent. 


* As remarked in the text a Singular proposition has no formal ; ‘ ■ 
I contrary. ‘ Socrates is wise * is contradicted by the proposition, . 

I i wise,’ but it has no contrary. Some logicians, how- ; ’ . ! 

VO modes of distinguishing the one from the other,, ;! '■ 
.dding a few words and taking the material opposite^ ' 
es has not got an iota of wisdom, and secondly, by ' 
tes as a man, different on different occasions, and 
circumstances as : — 

ites is wise ...... Original 

ates is not mmtwms wise .... Oontradictoi::y. 

ates is wise . . \ , Oontraty. 

case, there is no fomial contrary ; and in the latter, ‘ 

rew^ised In ' that ^ maiiiner^ t 
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16* Few men are rogiies. ' ' : 

17* Some aaimals are Bot biped. ’ 

18. Em*y effect lias a eaBse._ 

19. Wliatewr is, is. 

. 20. It is sometimes aeeessary for the better relisliing of 
food that one should fast. 

21. Me was not the only criminal that deserved capital 

, punishment. ^ 

22. AH that glitters is not gold. ' ' \ 

28. Ancient buildings are always the strongest. ' 

' * 24. There are no metals that are not elements. ’ ’ ’ ■ 

25. It is folly to shut the stable after the horse is stolen. . 

■ 26* * Kot to know me, argues thyself imknown/ ■< 

, -27. No man Is truly happy. • 

’ .28, Friends in need are friends indeed. 

29. Misfortunes do not come single. 

Nothing contributes so much to a man^s happiness as?t 
I . , ' virtuous actions. - ' ^ ^ il; 

^'.8L He who hm been bitten by a serpent is afraid,.of,„a,rop.^|fj: 
He who tries to say that which has never been 6|»l4 
I'; ! ^ before him, wii,! probablf say that^ which willn^'W 

il'; . be repeated after himl - 

’ I know whfert I know. ' _ ■ ‘ 

ThesiBell.^! a rose Is a mental fact. 

it the same thing to affirm. 'the falsity- of the proposi- 
* Some birds are predatory/ and to affirm the truth ox 
proposition * Some birds are not predatory ’ ? 0 cvons.) 

i/' Ha^piftin the statement that, in the ease of sub^ontrary:*^i^ 

may ...follow from falseness,.... but..:' falsep^. 

^SteolMlbwifom truth* < . * (JevoniF' 
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IN DENOTATION AND IN CONNOTATION--- 
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Inference, from L. in and ferre^ to carry, is the 
carrying in, or the introduction in a new form of what- 
ever is contained in the antecedent propositions. It 
is the drawing of one proposition from another pro- 
position or propositions. It is either a deduction or 
an induction from premises. ^ The gathering of clouds* 
forebodes rain^ is an inductive inference derived 
from an observation of the phenomenon on an inde- 
finite number of particular occasions on whi A it has* 
resulted in the said effect. With this kind JPipfer- 
cnce, however, we have nothing to do in this Ut{le 
book. It is of the deductive inference that we first 
proposed to speak. Such inferences are either medi- 
ate, or immediate. Mediate inferences are those that 
are drawn with the assistance of a iiiedium, or a third 
term. Doubting the indestructibility of gold^ if one • 
is informed that it is matter, then one will, from one^s- 
knowledge of matter that it is indestructible, be 
assured of the fact, that gold is also so. Thus, 

All matter is indestructible. 

Gold is matter. 

Gold is indestructible. 

Matier is the third term. It is the connecting link 
between the other two terms. It acts as the mediator,, 
es<^|>lishes a relation between them. This process., 
.by'fceans of which an inference is drawn from two^ 
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propositions through the matro mentality of a third 
term, is syllogism proper, which will be treated of fully 
in Book IV, It is about immediate inferences that we 
mean to speak now. Immediate inferences are those 
that are drawn from known propositions without the 
help of third terms. If from the proposition ^ All old 
men are prudent ^ we consider oorselves warranted in 
saying ^ No imprudent man is old/ then, we are, in 
making such a statement, drawing an immediate infer- 
mm* When from ^All Bengalees are active ^ we 
draw the inference, ^Some Bengalees are active ^ w^^ 
draw an immediate inference. Now the question 
arises, are these, inferences, legitimately so-called? 
Is the word, inference, applicable to these eases ? 
liOgicians do not agree with regard to this point. 
Thomson, for instance, says that, if on the ground of 
asserting nothing new in the' conclusion we refuse the 
name inference to cases similar to those mentioned 
above, then we shall have to refuse the name also to 
syllogisms proper in which, likewise, as we know, 
nothing new is asserted in the conclusion, which is not 
found in the premises. Mill and Dr. Bain, however, 
hold the contrary. They think that an immediate 
inference is strictly no inference, but an expression 
in other words of a proposition with slight altera- 
tions not affecting its subject-matter. The difference 
between the original proposition and that which is 
drawn immediately from it, lies, not in the matter^ 
but in the manner or form. On this view, there is jus- 
tification for treating of Immediate Inferences nndey 
,tha heading of Propositions,^!^ Without : entering^ 
.wxxni 14 
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however^ into the particulars of the nomenclature, 
we shall confine ourselves in this section solely to a 
few forma of immediate inference,* and begin by 
introducing the student to the first of these, namely, 
inferring tbe same thing of a limited number of objects 
from a proposition in which it is asserted of the whole. 

? V i. Immediate Inferences from Categoricals : 

(1) Greater to less in denotation . — ‘ Whatever is true 
pi the whole is trne also of its parts,* is a truth perceived 
by all, and recorded as indisputable. When a man affirm- 
ing something to be true of a whole species, denies that 
the. same thing is true of a part of it, then, he is inconsist- 
ent with himself. If , for instance, he makes a miii^ersal 
;i8tatement about all the houses of a particular town, that 
jmey are built of granite, and in the same breath denies , . . 
^Ihe fact with reference to some of them, he contradicts . 
jSimseli If, however, he maintains that some houses are 
#ik|lfcof granite, he is only consistent with himself, but 
^3oes not deserve any credit for his statement, for he does - 
not make a new one. He only expresses apart of what fU 
he already advanced. In fact, what is the whole but an. Vl 
ij^egate of its parts* The universal statement owes iti|‘| i 
tei^tepce to its constituent particulars. When these a?W 
^^TO,vJhe universal statement is true also, but not 
^t|li,^wise. When the individual houses have been found 
^wmpination to be built of granite, one is authorised 
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•to aSmtioe that umyem^l proposition ^ All the honsee of , 
the town are built of granite/ Thus then, it is no infer- 
enee hut a simple reiteration to say that such and suck 
house is built of granite. This case of immediate infei^ 
ence is too obvious to require further discussion. 

(2) Greater to less in connotation , — This case is very 
much similar to the above, but only refers to connotation* 

If, after assuming that nightinghale is a bird, one 
denies its possession of wings, then, as before, ope is 
open to the charge of self-contradiction. The .very 
fact that it is a bird implies that it has wings; so 
. that, the affirmation of the latter after assuming the 
former, cannot he strictly an inference, but a repetit ' 
tion. To say that John is virtuous, is to say that he v 
does not steal, does not utter falsehood, does not com-, 

‘ mit murder, but does good actions, actions that tend 'to 
- ; the good of his fellow-beings ; so that, after declaring , 
that John is virtuous, to say that he never steals, is toi 
; give no new information, but only a part of what 
, already known. It is only when one is perfectly satisfied i ^ 
/ ‘ ;; iiin. the case of John, that he possesses all these qualities, • ‘ 
on^’is justified in calling him a virtuous man*,.,.,.l..^i| ft ^ 

h" (3) Obmrdo%*-^To ohvert a pfopomt^n is to chmgel^^y^ 
.^'ll'.'yj^ualUy of the proposition without changing its memingt, 
Every proposition has two sides. The affirmation of 
i^;l|i-^piething implies the denial of its opposite ; and 

of something implies the affirmation of its oppo- . 
proposition ‘'John is honest " impHes * John is ' |- 
;|||||^|jd;|shqne^^ and* John is not honest * implies ‘ John ! 

The former of these follows Iro'm^ 
i which tells us that 'if f' 

,kqt^Pj>pi the latter follofrs 
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Dxcluded Middle -whicli tells us that if S is uot P, it must 
l>e not-P. That is to say, the ohversion of affirmative pro- 
positions rests on the former principle, and that of nega- 
tive propositions rests on the latter principle. The orig- 
inal proposition is called the Ohvertend, and the inferred 
proposition is called the Obverse. It will be observed that 
the obverse retains the original subject, but has for its 
predicate the negative of the original predicate ; and this 
Lcomes a justifiable inference for the reason that the 
quality of the proposition is also changed. The two are 
equivalent propositions, and we can indifferently pass from 
tbe one to the other. 

The name ‘ Ohversion ^ is given to this process bj Dr» 
Eain. Other Logicians call it by other names. Fowler 
calls it Permutation, Jevons, Immediate inference by pri- 
vative conception, TJeberweg, Mquipollence, and De 
Morgan, Coniraverdon. Ohversion is either formal or 
material. Formal ohversion is what we have described above 
and relates to the form of the proposition without depend- 
ing on any examination of its subject-matter. It can be 
applied to the four propositional forms A, E, I, and 0. 

The Ohversion of 

All S is P, airmen are mortal, is performed by means 
cf the rule — First, obveri the predicate, and next, prefix the 
: sign of negation. To obvert a term is merely to take the 
of it* 

, . 'All S is not-P, all men are not-mortal. 

' are not-mortal, i.e., no men are- 

* Vi All S is all P (all men are all risible beings) is obverted 
/ ' |h the same way. ■ 

; V'-i iAll S iS'all P “■ ® , ■ ■ ! ' 
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•All men are all risible beiags'=: No men are notj-risibla 
beings. 

All old men are prudent == Eo old man is not-prudent. 

All matter is indestraetible = No matter is not-inde- 
strnetible or destructible. 

Ail Brahmins are discreet = No Brahmins are not-dis-' 
ereet.- 

Every lion is a carnivore = No lion is a not-carnivore* 

Every metal is an element == No metal is a not-elemenfe 
or compound.*-^ 

* Obversion, as we have seen, turns upon the principle that two 
negatives destroy each other. No doubt, in common speech, there 
Is always a shade of diflcerence between the affirmative form and the 
double negative form, caused by pronunciation. For example,. 

‘ Metals are elements,' and ‘ Metals are not compounds ' do not both 
mean the same thing. Br, Keynes says that BeMorgan urges the 
above circumstance as drawback in Obversion and observes that 
such distinctions of pronunciation cannot be recognized in Formal 
Bogie. 

Again, owing to the negative predicate, the obverse is awkward ia 
form, bub is generally reduced to a form in accordance with, ordinary 
speech by the substitution of the material contradictory in the place 
of the formal contradictory. ‘Metals are not not-elements ' is 
written as ‘Metals are not compounds.’ This is justihable only 
when the formal and the material contradictories are exact equiv- 
alents. But in other cases, such a substitution is improper. 

Heh is not the same as pooTy as there are people that are neither riok 
Bor poor. Noi-ha^}py is not equivalent to (which implies- 

positive misery), as a man may be neither happy nor unhappy, 
^tween agreeable and disagreeable there is an indifferent stag©. 
It may be that the obverse with the material contradictory is infer“ 
rible from the obvertend, but it is ndfe its exact equivalent. We 
cannot pass back from the obverse to the obvertend. In the case of 
negative propositions, the obverse is not even inferrible from the 
obvertend. Though we can infer ‘Some men are not poor’ from 
4 Some men are rich,’ we cannot infer ‘ Some men are rich’ from 
‘ Some men are not poor.’ 
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The Obverdon of J, 

Some S is P, some rulers are just, is performed by the 
same vnle-^obvert the •predicate and prefix the sign of 
^gaiion. Thus, 

Some S is uot-P, some rulers are not- just. 

Some S is not not-P, some rulers are not Bot-just. 

■; ^The obverse of ‘ Some S is all P ’ (some rulers form all 
lust men) is also the same. It is ‘Some S is not not-P/ 

■ ^ ^ Some rulers are not not-just.’ Similarly, 

*‘v:f Some men are wise «== some men are not not-wiae. ■ , 

' ; Some books are heavy = some books are not not-heavy., 
- ^ Some metals are elements j= some metals are not com- 


are mercif u^ = all rulers are not-mercifuL 

Bot;*reaognised^. is nol^ Igj! 

is Tiot^i^ht.;, ’’ . 

iKAfciii«nra^y-er-pTOsperpiaU',|ooljiafa ineD are tl 


h*i y^v; > , 

ililiiiisfiiysi? 

iiiiiiliillli 
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\Uhe OMersionofOy 

Some Sis mt P,, ,soiBe oranges are not sweet,- is'perr'-, 
formed bj the same rule as that for E, namely, ohvert the' 
predimte and remove the sign of negation. Thus, 

Some S is not not-P, some oranges are not not-sweet, 

IJJText removing the negative* sign, we have, 

Some S is not-P, some oranges are not-sweet, is.y some 
oranges belong to the class of things that are not meeL 

In the same manner, ^ ' /’ 

Some heavy things do not fall to the ground =? some 
iieavy things are things that do not fall to the ground. 

Some doctrines are not exoteric = they are esoteric. ! 

'X 

/:• Material Ohversion is the process by which such a ^ - 
change in the proposition is efected as is warranted by ! ' 
an examination of the subject-matter. Material obverse 
is, in most cases, quite a diferent proposition from the i 
original. Dr. Bain who treats of the subject atlength.r/ ; 

! (see pages 111 and 112) says that from ‘ Warmth is 
I'i agreeable’ we can, by formal obversion, infer 
* ’Warmth is not disagreeable nor indffierent’ and,^ 
!-;.iiki%terml,,.,,,.ob say ^Oold is disagreeable.^ ' 

Jasons for inferring the latter proposition from 

are as follow Ko one will deny the p’roprii^i|'/;;, I' ' 

= ^ ^ the inference ‘ The absence of warmth is the absence 


gipj'agre^ tbing/ In order that * Cold is disagreeahle,?;;'^ •; *i • 
inferrible from this, ‘absence of warmth’ ' 


A'.,- 


ilMwiji^lralent to * cold ’ and ‘ absence of agreeable 
to * disagreeable/ But ihese ^may 


' absence of warmth’ and * absence of a. 


f!|: ii^^iperqnt states | ' bowev*, 
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on the faith of this induction, he sajs, we are jostided in 
It must be remembered, however. 
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drawing that inference, 
that cold Tinder certain circumstances is as agreeable as 
warmth under others, and that warmth under certain 
circumstances is as disagreeable as cold nr. others*. 
Therefore, apart from the special conditions un i .#r which 
warmth is found to be agreeable, it is doubtful it we can 
My that * Cold is disagreeable * is an intoence from it. 
JEven when the special conditions exist, as Dr. Bain himself 
says, an inductive examination of particular cases of 
transition from warmth to cold is needed before the dis- 
agreeable character of cold can be established. Other 
examples are cited by Dr. Bain as illustrating material 
obversion ; such as, the inference from ‘ War is productive 
of evil,’ that ‘ Peace is productive of good,’ and the one 
from ‘ Knowledge is good ’ that ‘ Ignorance is bad.’ 

Give the obverse o! the following propositions : — 

1. All the virtuous are happy beings. 

2. Some men are always thoughtless. 

' 3. , No man is perfect. 

4 Some politicians are not just. 

5. It is no shame to be taught. 

6. A stitch in time saves nine. ^ 

7. Men are not always considerate. 

S, What is sport to yon is death to us, ; 

9. Whatever is, is. * 

;1Q, No man is a hero to his valet. 

(4) - Conversion,^ 

Conversion is the process hy which we infer one proposition, 
from mother hy transposing the terms. For example, ‘ No 


^ In its popular sense, conversion is simply a change in the 
position of the terms of a proposition, as when we say "This pro- 
pcHsition is true, but its converse is not.” . 
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Bietals are compounds ^ is converted into compounds 
are metals** The former proposition Is called the Gonver^ 
tend^ and the latter, the Converse, The truth of the con-' 
verse follows directly from the truth of the convertend. 
It must, however, be noted that, except in some defined 
instances, the simple transposition of the subject and the 
predicate does not give us an equivalent proposition. 
The converse of the proposition, ‘ All men are mortal/ is 
not ‘ All mortal beings are men,* for, as a matter of fact, 
we know there are other beings than men, that are 
mortal. Men form only a part of the mortal beings. 
Therefore the proper converse would be ‘ Some mortal 
beings are men.* But, if the proposition be ‘Ail men 
are all mortals * which is one of Hamilton’s quantified 
forms (which simplify the processes of conversion to a 
very great extent) then, mere transposition of the terms 
will give us an equivalent proposition. But, in Aristote- 
lian Logic, the ease is different. The predicate is not quanti- 
fied, and though the quality of the con^ertend and the con- 
verse must be the same as they must both express the 
same fact and as there must be no difference between them 
except a difference in the standpoint of predication, yet a* 
change in the quantity may be necessitated in passing from 
the former to the latter. In conversion, the given proposi** 
tion should be read wholly in denotation, and this involves? 
a consideration of the distribution of the predicate in order 
that we may not assert more in the converse than we have 
asserted in the con vertend. Valid conversion, or, as it is? 
otherwise termed, Illative Oonversion^ thus necessitates the 
observance of the following rules : — 

(1) The quality of the con vertend must be retained 
in the converse (Rule of Quality). 

• (2) No term must be distributed in the converse 
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Unless it was distributed in the convertend (Rale of Dis- 
tribution). 

The conversion of A , — As we have remarked, the process 
to be employed in converting A, is not that of the simple 
treiBsposition of the terms, but that of qualifying the 
. predicate, and making it the subject afterwards. It is,, 

^ Qonverdon "by limitation or Oonversio per accidens.^ The 
eonyerse of ‘ All men are biped * is ‘ Some biped animals 
are men/ In the convertend, the subject is distributed, 
but the predicate is not. '^his undistributed predicate 
, ; must become the subject in the converse, and must, in 
: ^^hsequence, be qualified by some^ if the rule of distribu- , 

. . ‘Vjiion is not to be violated. As for the distributed subject, 

; -it must become the predicate in the converse (which is 
'■/ now a particular affirmative proposition in which the 
^plp^tdicate is undistributed). This non-distribution of a 
, . in the converse, which is distributed in the con- , 

{ ;i|&€|nd is no breach of the rule, as the rule merely enjoins^ 
we should not distribute. a term in tbe converse- 
: ; which was not distributed in the convertend, which is a- 
iMlii^finical mode of stating that we should not express more ; 4 iV 
1>:r^in the converse than is implied in the convertend: but ^ r 
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not) exactly embody tbe spirit of tke convertend ; and 
beiaoe tbis is a case otily of partial equivalence. Aristotle 
ealled tbis conversion ' partitive conversion*^ Though the 
mecessity for converting A by limitation is obvious from 
the rules, yet people frequently commit the fallacy of con- 
verting it simply. It is often argued, for instance, that 
because men of merit succeed in life, success in life is an 
■ indication of merit. If pious men regularly attend church^, 
regular attehdanee at church is often taken to be a sign 
off piety. When the simple converse of A is true in reality 
as when the subject and predicate are co-extensive, it is- ; 

, - not because it is an inference from A,' but because there is . 

a special relation between the attributes connoted by the . 

, subject and predicate, established by evidence independent : ^ 

f'. 'l'”'; The mmersion of I and and E are conver^^l,^,' 

; simply, or without any qualification. In ‘ Some men arej ; 

. wise/ both the terms are undistributed, and therefore 
. /, they may exchange places without any change of meaning., ^ ^ ; 
"if he converse would be * Some wise beings are men/ 

*'/’ ^,^averted in the same manner. The converse of * Fq 
^e wise Ms Fo wise beings are men/ The student 
to describe the Bulerian diagrams for the 
and the converse of both I and B, and coka|pa||^‘|;'|'J: 

of 0. — SoP does not adniit of ordCh4V ' 
because the converse would also 
r ^y Rule 1) and S would be distributed in it, 

; ' f^i^icate. But this distribution of B 
“ ' "i " Iwtti&rllft'.ls hsTfthihitftd fW Itnitt TTl aa it nnt d4atrihit4^"\ ? 


lirohibited (by Rule 11) as it is not ^stribu 
H is ,the sabjeot of a particu 


^a,rie not sinoo*;®- ' 
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that the class of sincere beings is to be excluded onljr 
from a part of the class of men. But ^Sincere beings 
are not men ^ would imply that it ought to be excluded 
from the whole class of men. The difficulty persists 
whether we make the subject of the converse, universal, as 
we are justified in doing since the predicate of the con-- 
vertend is distributed, or make it only particular. 

The student may verify the processes of conversion 
above described by a reference to Enlerian diagrams.. 
Dr, Keynes gives Aristotle's indirect proof of the conver- 
sion of E as follows : No 8 is P, therefore, No P is 8 ; for, 
if not, Some individual P, say Q, is 8 ; and hence Q. is both 
8 and P ; but this is inconsistent with the original pro- 
position. Having proved the legitimacy of the conversion 
of ]B, we can prove the conversion of A thus: All S is P, 
therefore, Some F is 8 ; for, if not. No P is 8, and there- 
fore (by conversion) No 8 is P ; but this is inconsistent 
with the original proposition. The conversion of I may 
be similarly proved. 

In this proof there is nothing but the application of the 
principles of Contradiction and Excluded Middle ; but the 
proof involves peiitio principii, because in passing from 
Some individual P, say is P, to Q is both S and P, we 
are assuming the process of conversion, we say that 
because P is Q, therefore, Q is F. And it is also difficult 
to, see how we can base conversion on the above principles 
without resorting to this mode of indirect proof. But, as 
Dr. Keynes points out, the conversion of each of the four 
propositional forms can be justifi.ed without any explicit 
reference to those principles by considering with the aid of 
Eulerian diagrams what relation of P to S will be consistent 
with all the possible relations contemplated by the original. 
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proposition. The inconvertibility of 0 is also self-evidentf 
as Some 8 is not P is compatible "with every one of the 
propositions — All P is S, Some P is 8, No P is S, Some P 

is not 8. 

Singular propositions may be converted either simply 
or by limitation. If the predicate o£ the singular propo- 
Bition be a singular term also, then simple conversion will 
hold. * Lord Ourzon is the present Viceroy of India' 
may be converted simply, as * The present Viceroy of 
India is Lord Corzon,' If it be, on the other hand, a 
general term, then, if the proposition be negative, it can 
be converted simply. If the predicate be a general term, - 
and the proposition be affirmative, then conversion per - 
accidens must be applied. For example, ‘ London does not 
trade ' is converted simply, as ‘ Ho trading city is London.^ 
But ‘ The 34th dragoons were defeated' is converted per 
accidens, as ‘ Some that were defeated, were the 14th 
dragoons.* In all cases of conversion, the given proposition 
should first be thrown into the logical form with the sub- 
ject, the predicate, and the copula, clearly stated ; and then 
eonversion should be attempted according to rules. Here 
are a few examples. 

* No man is a hero to his valet.' 

There is no difficulty in converting this proposition, because 
it is universal negative and is hence converted simply, as, 
hero to his valet is a man.' (There are no heroes to 
•valets among men). 

* What is sport to you is death to us/ 

We are likely to commit the mistake of supposing that 
simple conversion should be applied in this case, and say 
What is death to us is sport to you.* There may be other 
eauses of ’de^th*' The term ‘death/ d;c., is not distributed.-; 
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This is ec[iiivaleTit to * John is a man that must tako car© 
o£ bis money/ The predicate is undistributed, and therefore, 

;the proposition must be converted by limitation. Thus, the 
converse is, * Some one that must takeuare of his money is 

John/ Similarly, the converse of ‘ John defeated Williams ^ 

is * Some one that defeated Williams is John/ 

* A stitch in time saves nine/ ^ . r \ 

( This has the force of a general proposition, and can be , 

,dered logically into * All stitches in time are things that save J ^ 
tnine stitches/ The subject of this proposition is distributed, ./ 
and the predicate is undistributed, be<Ase there may be ; 
other means of saving nine stitches. ThIiSjl it is universal 
affirmative and is hence converted by limitation. The con^ : : < 
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' & •■Hone boi tbo bmve deserve 'tbe Mr, ' ’'’iN;- 

. He ca»xi’‘tbe wrong whose life is in fcke rigbfe (Keynes), 

‘/8,. Union is strength, . ' , . ^ • 

0, Evil doers are evil dreaders. 

,10. Mischievous students are not always intelligent. 

11. Some soldiers did not break into the ranks of the 

enemy. ‘ 

12. Some logicians do not admit the doctrine of the Quan- 

tification of the Predicate. i 

13. The whole is greater than its part, . ; 

14* Little strokes fell great oaks. ’ 

1^, Charity begins at home. ; 

(5) Ohverdon of the Oonverse . — Obversion and Conver- ' 
sion are two primary processes^ by combinations of which ; < 
we can get other immediate inferences from the given; I. 
proposition. The converse of A, E or I may be obverted 
ag^in, and this proposition may be called the obverte^ ; 
converse of the original proposition. : ; ' 


Original proposition. Converse. 


Obverted converse. 


All S is P, 


Some S is P. Some P is S. Some P is not not-S f 


All P is not-S. 


No P is S, 


t (jontraposition, or Oonm^sion of the Ohmrse,- 
the propositions A/ B, I and 0^,^* 
mud ,thf. resulting pfopo$i%n is' 


liPii 

nil 
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Oontrapositive. 


Original proposition- 


Some S is not not-P- 


Some S is not P. Some S is not-P. Some not-P is S 


It will be seen from this table that the oontrapositive 
n each case is a proposition with not-P as the subject ; 
ind this is Just its definition. Contraposition is the process 
yy which from a given proposition we infer another having 
■or its subject the negative of the original predicate. It is 
ilso clear from the table that the quantity of the contra- 
oositive is the same as that of the original proposition in 




xxxxni ' ; . 15 ' ' 

iililiiii® 1 
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The name, Oontrapositive, is restricted by some writers 
to this form, probably because they hold with the older 
logicians that it is a kind of conversion, and, as such, 
should not change the quality of the given proposition. 
Both forms are contrapositives according to our definition, 

: . but, having recognised ob version as a distinct process of 
immediate inference, we shall call tbe first and the 
1 simpler form, the Contrapositive, and the second form, the. 
; '^4 Obverted Oontrapositive, . ^ | ^ 


; ■ (8) Inversion , — From a given proposition with S as 

, subject and P as predicate, we have now obtafned all its 
equivalents with P and not-P as"* subjects. We shall now 
'K' } see what inferences are obtainable, with not-S as subject 
; J li we convert, wherever it is possible, either the obverted 
contrapositive as obtained in the preceding section, or 
i: :,,the obverted converse as obtained in Section fi, we get. a 
^ proposition with not-S as subject That is to say, from 
I the original proposition, we must first get a propositioii 
predioate^,(with P or not*P as its ' subject),., 
•:;,f and than convert this obverse. Obversion, 

be necessary to secure the original predicate* 
'h • InveS$ki then, may^ be defined as the process by which from a 

B n' p^^sztion we infer another having for its subject 
negative of the original subject. The given propor 
)n is called the Xhvertendg and the inferred propo- 
jp, is called the Inverse, Instead of illustrating this 
.rppce by means of a table with the help of the 
reached as in the abpye ' ctise^, ' we will 
laify, perform the piwessk of obvei^ion and conver- 
:Oii,thh givM prpp^lion, and seeh'^to 
^'Shig'^ill involve a rebeti- 
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agafij^st the motioE were liibemlSs^ it is the 
tion of the siabstaBtive that/«b predicated of the subject, 
and there is absolntelj no reference to ‘ Liberals ’ \s a 
class of - individuals. We intend to bring out W 
the proposition only the type or character of thosX 
, that voted against the motion.^ii^Two oonsideratiop^: ^ 
serve to confirm the view that this Jade of interpreting 
.propositions is psychologically the most prorhinent. Ill ' 
4he fiifst place, an attributive (an adjective or a partiotple^-;'' 
'Can never* form the subject of a proposition. It 
substantive in wbiph denotation is more prominent than , ' 
connotation that is almost always the subject of a proposi- 
tion, and an aiiributive in which the connotation is more 
prominent than denotation -that is more often 
dicate, Secondly* it is commonly the subject of a 
sition that is quantified and not the predicate and the 
quantity of the subject (oM or some} can relate only to 1 
denotation as the connotation is always taken in its total- l 
ity»and not distributively applicable. " .. 

' ; It mnst, howev-er, be borne in mind that the predica-^ 

■ -tive mode of interpreting the proposition is neither the.^ 

: inost fundaniental^ jnod© as the denotation of the subjeijt: 

: IB ultimately determined only by its connotation, nor the 
'g^vantagetous-for logical purposes.. Even from a 
llp^chologtcal pbint of view, 'oases may be -mentioned in 
|'|i^gard to which reading the' subject in deti|>tation and the 

H dicate in oonnotation sounds unnatural, as in the 
|lpbji<teiy sciences J elg., Allpulm are | Hindm'* 


sub 

;ip^ln'd©notation,, ^d th 



m|i to assert that tbe class denoted bj toe o- 

. UA in, or emluded the class denoted by the 

^dicate. This mode oAnterpreting the proposition is- 
,ighly useful for the purposes of formal logic. Dr. Keynes 
points out that it lies at the basis of^ the diagrammaUc 
illustration of propog%ions, of the doctrine of distribuhont 
ci the doctrine of 6^..%eTsion, and of the treatment of the 
syllogism. In regard to this last, it will be seen that each 
of the three terms of the syllogism occurs in some of thff 
agures as the subject of one proposition and the predicate 
of another, so that, if a term that s^occurs in any given 
mood is to be understood in the sarhFsense in that mood, 
both the subject and the predicate of the pjopositions com- 
posing it must be taken either wholly in denotation or 
ijs-hollj in connotation. 

It may be pointed ont that this mode of interpretation 
is not generally what strikes ns when a proposition is* 
presented to us for consideration ; yet it is not altogether 
false psychologically. There are propositions, as we have 
seen, which natnrally lend themselves only to this mode 
of interpretation. In the example, ‘All Hindus are 
Aryans,’ the main fact intended is the inclusion of the 
Hindus in the class of Aryans. Again, this mode is not 
the most ultimate mode of interpreting propositions, 
because denotation is in all cases determined only by cou- 
ndtation, at^hat which proceeds upon connotation can 
- alone be regarcfed as the fundamental import of proposi- 
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and thali tiiis scheme is hence un'sixited to express wl&.^t is 
•essentially predominant in the Aristotelian scheme, 
the very common state of doubt when we know that aj 
S is P but do not know whether there are other P^s than^ 
S’s. Dr* Keynes’ reply to this contention is decisive and 
eotwincing. It is true that the reding of S and P in 
denotation renders five determinate relations possible 
between them. But such a reading does not commit us 
to the necessity of first ascertaining the determinate class 
relation between S and P before making any statement 
f about them. *‘It may he added that if a similar view 
were taken on the adoption of the predicative mode of 
interpretation, we should have a three-fold, not a four- 
fold, scheme. For, then, the quantity of our subject at any 
rate would have to be perfectly determinate, and with S 
and P for subject and predicate, the three possible state- 
ments would be — All S is Some S is F and Some 8 is 
not. No S is P.” 

(h) The. Wquational mew. — This is a modification 
of the class-inclusion view, obtained by quantifying the 
predicate. But we have seen that this view is opposed 
to common speech or ordinary thought, and has no value 
as a help to correct thinking or reasoning. It has never- 
theless an advantage, viz., that of enabling us to subjects 
the .formulje to algebraic manipulation.” 

(3) The Oonnotaiive or Attributive According te 

Mill, the final import of a proposition is to be sought in. 
the connotations of the general terms used as subject and 
predicate. 'He rejects 'the class, theory of predicatioh- 
' 'being' tile’ result of imperfect '.analysis, and as ^ involving’;' 

the assumption that the class-name is the name of a defir 
' ' nite auffllber of individuals, ■' The denotation of a gener^ 

lixxxni 
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T|-i to assert that the class denoted by the subject iS' 
to ^‘ded iUf or excluded the class denoted by the 

iedicate* This mode of interpreting the proposition is- 
Jghly useful for the purposes of formal logic. Dr. Keynes 
points out that it lies at the basis of the diagrammatic 
illustration of propo^uons, of the doctrine of distribution^ 
of the doctrine of <Lo>bersi 07 i, and of the treatment of the 
syllogism. In regard to this last, it will be seen that each 
of the three terms of the syllogism occurs in some of the 
figures as the subject of one proposition and the predicate 
of another, so that, if a term that s(^ccurs in any given 
mood is to be nnderstood in the sam^sense in that mood, 
both the subject and the predicate of the piopositions com- 
posing it must be taken either wholly in denotation or 
wholly in connotation. 

It may be pointed out that this mode of interpretation 
is not generally what strikes us when a proposition is 
presented to us for consideration ; yet it is not altogether 
false psychologically. There are propositions, as we have 
seen, which naturally lend themselves only to this mode 
of interpretation. In the example, ‘Ail Hindus are 
Aryans/ the main fact intended is the inclusion of the 
Hindus in the class of Aryans. Again, this mode is not 
the most ultimate mode of interpreting propositions, 
because denotation is in all cases determined only by eon- 
ndtation, ar ^^ hat which proceeds upon connotation can, 
alone be regarded as the fundamental import of proposi- 
' tionsv , ' , . 

Mr, Wei ton objection to the class interpretation is, 
that it leads to a five-fold scheme of propositions as five- 
• determinate relations- are possible between Any two classes*^ 
S and f {Dide diagrams (c), (d)4nd (e) Chap. Hi),' 
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and that tkis Bclieme is iienc^ nnsnited to express wixat is 
•essentially predominant in tke Aristotelian scheme, ' W** , 
the very common state of doubt when we know that axl 
S is P but do not know whether there are other P*s that^\ 
S's. Dr, Keynes’ reply to this contention is decisive and 
convincing. It is true that the reding of S and P in 
denotation renders five determinate relations possible 
between them. But such a reading does not commit us 
to the necessity of first ascertaining the determinate class 
relation between S and P before making any statement 
about them* It may be added that if a similar view 
were taken on the adoption of the predicative mode of 
interpretation, we should have a three-fold, not a four- 
fold, scheme. For, then, the quantity of our subject at any 
rate would have to be perfectly determinate, and .with S 
and P for subject and predicate, the three possible state- 
ments would be — All 8 is P, Some 8 is F md Some 8 is 
not, No 8 is P.” 

(6) The Wquational mew, — This is a modifieatioB 
of the class-inclusion view, obtained by quantifying the 
predicate. But we have seen that this view is opposed 
to common speech or ordinary thought, and has no value 
as a help to correct thinking or reasoning. It has never- 
theless an advantage, viz.^ that of “ enabling us to subjeeh 
the formute to algebraic manipulation.” 

(3) The Oonnotative or Attributive -According to 

Mill, the final import of a proposition is to be sought in 
the connotations of the general terms used as subject and 
pi^edicate. He rejects'the class theory of predication m 
being the result of imperfect analysis, and as involving, 
the assumption that the class-name is the name of ^a defi* 
nite number of individuals. ■ ' The denotation of a general 

nxxxin ' ' ' ' ' ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ / ' 16 * , 
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; - 'name' determined hj its connotations so tbat th^mmn- 
ing^(^f easOelUnce oi that name is its connotation and* 
^bt wbat is only begotten of it. Hence in every pro™ 
position, a relation of concomitance or non-concomitance' 
is expressed between two sets of attributes, those conno» 

; ted by the subject and those connoted by the predicate. 
All men aremortf^’ means * 'T’^fcttribute of moHdlUy^ , 
always found to accompany tbd Wributes of hnmmiiyl] 

. < Some men are not wise^ means ‘'The attribute of 
wisdom as sometimes found not to accompany the attri* 
bates of humanity/^ It must be remembered that in aO 
- ^cb interpretations, . the attributes connoted by tbe sub* 

^ -|ect are taken collectively^ as also those connoted by tbe 
, * predicate. ‘ All men are mortal ' does not mean that 
?; i any one of tbe attributes of humanity is accompanied by 
v'f the attribute of mortality, but tbe attributes taken as one 
,r:: whole ; and tbe sign of quantity ‘ all ' does not refer to 
!: attributes of humanity, .but appears in a separate 
in , the ' interpretation as ^ ‘ always' This is more • ' 
Di^nifest in tbe case , of tbe particular proposition, as- 
^onae kings are not Just which means ^ AH tbe attri* . 
|| '-brutes of kings are not sometimes accompanied by the - 
'||fattributa of Justice? . , . ^ ^ 

has been objected that oonnotatiw reading is 
||||po|fible because 'the words always mi sometimes reduc^:' 
l&p*., to denotation at once* Dr. ^^eynes seems to aditiit^ ; 

extent the force of iiie objection on tbe ground 
Ao relation can ever be affirmed between attributed; 
Independently of tbb objects to which they belonfl’ ''''.I 
^ not denied that ‘such a separation 'of attribntl^'’:' •' 
objects js impossible but ibis ^ i.mpoesid|[i^'1i ! '■ 
the p^dction.* Almqyd 

; « cabndd '^®duce ‘ us" tq ' df ndt#ibn ’ 'didess Vi|‘ 'ilMwt i 
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stand by denotation the eii|n of all the di&rent oooas.lon^' 

■011 which the connection between the attri bates rrwy‘ Kb' 
noticed. In this mode of rendering there is a clear advan- 
tage in the case of the nniversal proposition as the word 
always ’ brings out prominently the essentially universal 
character of the connection covering all cases present^ 
past and future, and not involving the assumption that* 

: the class is definite. , , . -f, -i- 

Mill enumerates five of these generaligjed relations, 
Eiristence^ Oo^existence^ Succession^Gausatmz B^ndBesemblaneey, 
one or other of which is asserted or denied in every proposi- 
tion, * Cannibals exist illustrates mere existence. ‘All. 
matter gravitates * illustrates the co-existence of inertia 
and gravity. ‘Edward VII, succeeded Queen Victoria’ is a . ' 
proposition asserting mere succession. ‘ Prosperity depends 
upon economy ’ is a case of causation, ‘ This pithy style pf ' 
writing is like Dr. Bain’s’ illustrates resemblance. Dr. 
Bain follows Mill in regarding the relation of eoncomit« 

, ance between attributes or phenomena as the final import 
of , predication, but differs from him slightly in the specifi- ^ 
45ation of the concomitance. The two sets of attributes or ■ ' 

; phenomena which concomitantly occur may occur either, ' 

■ simultaneously (co-existence), or one after the other (sud« ,/ 
cession), or as two facts brought into comparison with ' 
*^:e^eh other (equality). He points out the logical value, of . 

.this view as helping us to lay out the divisions of ‘indue- . 
■Vf'ltyd logic. The distinctions he recognises will he Iduhll 
.ffCilt'lie it the bisis of ind.uctive iuvestigition. He does’mdtt'/ 
E^^istmee on the ground that no 0dance|pl!''.||' 
* ^lE^ogical Method is based on it, and that all propositions of . 
/{/‘■itekillidhce ' can he resolved into those of Co-ekistence ^or 
Qausation is only an aspect of Sudeeesi on. But 
.’t-j ^ avail for syllogistiq 
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(4) The GonnotO/tive^Denotcbtive view, — -According to this 
yie,#/the subject is read iu connotation and the predicate, 
id denotation. The attributes connoted by the subject 
^/are an indication of the presence of an individual belong* 
/ ing to the class denoted by the predicate. This mode of 
^ interpretation, though possible, is yet only in very rare 
cases a natural mode of interpretation. The examples 
which Br. Keynes mentions, viz,, * No plants with oppo- 
site leaves are orchids,’ and ‘ All that glitters is not 
gold ’ serve to illustrate the naturalness of the view. 

;(S) The Qomprehendve Hamilton holds 

that every judgment expresses a tw^^fold relation, a rela- 
tion in extension and a relation in intension. The former 
relation which is one of inclusion of what is denoted by 
the subject under what is denoted by the predicate, has 
been already considered along with the further develop* 
ments arising from the quantification of the predicate* 
The latter relation is also one of inclusion, but it is the 
. inclusion of the intension of the predicate under the in- 
tension of the subject. The extensive aspect of All S is F 
is, that all S is contained under P. From the intensional 
Standpoint, All 8 is P means, that the intension of S con- 
tains as a part of itself the intension of F ; or, more 
briefij, the intension of P is a part of the intension of S* 
This reading of propositions has a meaning only if by 
mtension is understood the totality of all the commofi 
attributes of the class in question. If, however, it is 
j understood to mean connotation, i.e,, the sum of the 
distinctive or essential marks alone, then in order that 
, ■;!’ this reading maybe correct, the given proposition must ^ 
- 'be' regarded as' analytical. For, taking the examp% 

■ mortal, ■ the intensive reading ^ is, ^ Mortalily 
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is part of 'inttmaiiity ’ I and if humanity comprises the 
essential attributes alone by wHcb the class man is- 
distinguished, and if mortality is a part of humanity, 
we have only to unfold the meaning of humanity to 
obtain our proposition. Thus, if intension means con- 
notation, all universal afiSirmative propositions become 
analytical according to this reading. Hence we take 
intension to mean comprehension or the totality of all the 
common attributes. This makes the reading true in 
regard to all universal affirmative propositions, but we 
cannot obtain for the other propositional forms equivalent 
renderings in comprehension for the simple reason that 
comprehension is always taken in its totality and not dis- 
tributively quantified. It cannot be said, for example, 
that Some 8 is P is equivalent to the comprehension of S 
and the comprehension of P partly coincide, for, this latter 
fact is quite compatible with the mutual exclusion of S 
and P, while the former is not. Two classes may be 
mutually exclusive and may yet have some attributes in 
common. The brahmin class and the warrior class are 
mutually exclusive, and yet falUhility, mortality, are 
common to both classes. 


CHAFTER Vn. 

jEXAMXNATION OF TBJB mmCIPLES KNOWir AS \ 
THE FENEAMENTAL LAWS OF TBOEGST. 

There are certain principles known as the fnnda- 
mental laws of thought which were once regarded 
by a : comparatively small party as the sufficient 
foundation of all thought or of all reasoning what- 
soever. They are the Law of Identity (A is A), 
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the. Law of Contradiction (A cannot both; jbfe B afld 
not be B), and the Law of Excluded Middle (A mns* 
either be B or not be B). How far, or in what sense, 

. sufficient as the basis of all Logic toll;, 

’ / Appear from the sequel. They are not laws in the 
. * ;:.|||i^ral sense of the term, not injunctions which are 
'4 minds, but principles or uniformities 

■ which all minds cannot but conform when their 

■. '|:.||||)iiJeaning islaid bare and understood. They are ue- 
.'■^.jJII'^i^gsities of the thinking act, conditions of valid think- 
-' v||||&g,!which .all normally constittt||^ minds uniformly 
f or fi°d it impossible to vio^^, A person may 

3 hitpself without knowing that he does so., 

R mounce a belief at one time, and forgetting 
if may enounce -another at another time 
really its contradictory. But when he is., 
perceive the contradiction, he does not 
in it and persist in the belief of both the pro- 
The three principles are merely principles ’ 
:ency. The designation, ‘ Laws of Thought,’ 

I to them in the sense' that they constitute' 
of all kinds of thought or of reasoning, ; 
every other principle, of reasoning can be ' 
•om them, will be seen from the following 
1 of their origin to be . a misnomer. While 
Id be obeyed in the coarse of any argument 
.ng, they, can be said to lie at the foundation 
Aicularly.of the Logic of-, Immediate, 

The Logic, of Mediate Gpnsistenoy demanijp 
i|j^nciple : whjet gm , 'develop' itself ' , 
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abolisK the diafcmotion between Mediate and Immedi- 
ate Eeasoning and to reduce tbe Mediate to tbe Im- 
■mediate, will be found to involve a petitio pnncipii. 

Aristotle in his Metaphysics lays down as the first 
principle of demonstration “ it is impossible that the 
same predicate can both belong, and not belong, to 
the same subject, at the same time, and in the same 
sense.” A man cannot both be happy and not be 
happy. He may be happy at one time and not bo- 
happy at another. He may be happy in one sense . 
•and not be'happy in another. Bat when the reference 
is to the same time, and the same sense 'of happy, then '•> 
it is impossible that ‘ a man can both be happy and not - 
be, happy.’ This is also expressed as ‘ contraries cannot, , ' ■ , 

■ exist in the same subject.’ Simple as this principle-; 's 
I may seem, Aristotle was obliged to lay it down because ' ■ 
the subtle dialecticians of the preceding period had - 
' by wantonly challenging it caused harm to Dialectic, f 
acknowledges that the principle is ultimate, 
i ‘jipine that cannot be explained by reference to a -still 
, more elementary principle. . If any person denies itj ■ 
fi];fch 6 only possible way of maintaining it as against him.'|;fe; 
,v ,',1^ by reducing him to an absurdity. And in showip^f‘',|‘|l*,’ 
|i:thbw this can be done, Aristotle says you 'must begin', 't'V 
tf' lby coming to an agreement about the words used and;..;i; i 
5!,||.teng dowp your disputant to the meanings first, settled 
'fiivery' word should, be used in a definite .senso 
the disputant should bo made to adhere 'to this', 
''tfifOaghout the discourse. No .thought or 
I 'f' ^Mj|^l ninderstandihg. is possible withofit thin posral- 
iis nothing 'fe^t the postulate- of, 
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Words most continue to be accepted in the same sense 
throughout any particular discourse* Eegarding this 
principle of Identity as the sine quanonin a discourse 
by which the denier of the principle of Contradiction 
ean be reduced to an absurdity, Aristotle plainly put® 
Identity before Contradiction. Aristotle makes men- 
tion of what is now known as the Law of Excluded 
Middle incidentally in the course of his discussion of 
Contradiction, While Contradiction asserts that one 
of two contradictories must be false, Excluded Middle 
gays that one of them must be fi^rue. These three 
' principles have been variously ex^essed and inter- 
preted. We shall now consider some of those expres- 
sions and interpretations. 

L The Law or Principle of Identity (Prfnci- 
plum identitas). — The formula is A is A, It Las also 
been expressed, “Whatever is, is ” (Jevons); “Every 
object of thought is conceived as itself ’XMansel};“ Concep'*- 
tions which agree can be united in thought, or affirmed of 
the same subject at the same time (Thomson) ; “ A. 
which is B is B ” (TJeberweg) ; “ The whole is identical 
with ibe sum of its parts '' (Hamilton) ; “ What is true 
in one context is true in another ” (Bradley) ; “ Whatever 
is true in one form of words is true in every other form of 
'Words which conveys the same meaning (Mill) ; and so 
on. The formula A is A is empty in appearance, and 
'jpost ;of- the above 'expressions indicate 'also how it has 
: ;|ben interpreted so as, to make it servo some end in Logic,' ' 
‘shall now examine, some of these interpretations :*— ■ 

■ (1) A is A may be interpreted to mean “An object d£ 
ilmnght or thing is; identical with itself | and this, may;' 
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be • regarded -as a Law of TbongM.^ Fow, if tMs iS' 
regarded as a Zaw of Thoughi^ we are confronted by a 
difficulty. Thought, in the strict sense of the term, begins 
only when we recognise the likeness of the given object 
with others. “ To keep within the self-identity of the 
object is to suspend thought/’ In fact, thought or Judg- 
ment wffiich is the comparison of one object with another, 
is a possible and a valid process only when the objects 
compared are understood as identical objects though they 
may be referred to under different names conveying the 
same meaning, or under the same name on different 
occasions. That words should have the same reference 
always and for ail, or that an object or attribute should 
be recognised as same in differences in context or expres- 
sion, is then a pre- supposition in all thought or Judgment. 
This is the true meaning of the principle, and is in perfect 
accord with the original meaning of the term, identity, and 
with the spirit of the principle as conceived by its original 
author. Proper names must be understood to refer always 
to the same individuals, abstract names to the same 
, attributes or groups of attributes, class names to the same 
groups of individuals, and other names, such as sitting,, 
writing, <&o., to their respective characters. Different 
names conveying the same meaning should also be under- 
stood to have the same objective reference. 

(2) Confining his attention to general notions or 
classes, Sir W. Hamilton presents the principle as an. 
assertion of the identity of a whole and its parts. A- 
concept is identical with the sum of its characters,” or,. 
Glasses are identical with the sum of the individuals 
'Composing them.” ' These are certainly assumptions; which 
' tbgie makes. ^ But they are evidently statements, of the 
internal constitution of some- of the, identities (geherab 
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■'ooii0®ptB or -olasses) ' that words represonti^'’' ^ ^ 

for 'OKample, is identical with rationaUty^ 

,Bpt' this is^ merely aa analysis ol Humaniiij whicH is itseitf ■ 
fan identity and must, be conceived under those attributes^ 

Ume$ and hy alL Mill says that Hamilton adopi^||i,j,'’^ 
mis interpretation of identity probably with' a ^ 

it the principle of all logical affirmation/^' ■ 
gp|],j^mte out that it can in no sense be the ground of sdcfe*' |iy.' , ' 
^ nation. The thinking of a concept through an atiribuie ., 
h is a part of itself gives a correct account only of the . = 

re of Analytical Judgments, In a Synthetical Judg- ^ , 

the attribute predicated is not thought as part Of * ■ ' ‘ 
jS|i1e''subject«notion, but as independent though co-e:s:isting ' ' ^ 
it. « It can thus be the principled such affirmations 
as give no information, and as’%i 0 rely assert that 
|w;|rliat is called hy a narae,os what the name declares it 


There is a metaphysical interpretation of Identity* 
that a certain 'name denotes the same object in 
^ l|>pIications, it may still be asked, what does the 
meniially signify f The title Identity ' is samp-' 
to a theory on this.point.^ The object may bo/' 
«^’de?^^%'.apart from all its attributes 
:/.,||Mppipg through them. Every existing objeot is abao-.j 
identical with Itself, and Being is attributable only 
is absolutely identical with itself in the ihiclst of 
theory. pn, the sa,me point is, an 
w'ip'-'identioal with the totality pf its attributes or, ' 
M« is. a condux of generdities.” • • 

Prfocipl/'!of 'Contradiction: 
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it is not trae that A. is not B ; if it is true that A is not B, 
it is not true that A is B. If a man is learned, it is not 
true he is at the same time not learned ; if he is not learned, 

•he is not at the same time learned. He may be learned at 
one time and may not be learned at another, but he can- 
not both be learned and not be learned at the same time. 
The same predicate cannot both be affirmed and denied 
of the same subject at the same time. This is Aristotle’s 
mode of stating the principle. XJeberweg’s mode is near- 
•ly the same, viz,, “ Judgments opposed contradictorily to 
' each other cannot both be true.” Bradley says, « Denial, 
and affirmation of the self-same judgment is wholly ,'- 
.inadmissible.” Hamilton puts it, What is contradictory ff 
is unthinkable.” Mansel has, “ No object can be thougbh! 
under contradictory attributes.” Kant’s statement is 
slightly different from the foregoing : “ To nothing car* ' 
there belong a predicate which contradicts it.” (A is not , 

The contradiction in Kant's statement o£ the principie 
^:is between the subject and the predicate of the same \ 
iadjyment, not between two judgments. Aristotle meant 
'by his principle to indicate the nature and meaning ’bi ■ - 
. contradiction, namely, that two contradictories cannot b^h-- . 

: Ka true at the same time ; and it is implied here thafe 
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' of stating the axiom. ' In Kant"^ example* ** An unlearned man 
is learned ” (A is not-A)* contradiction arises from the fact 
fcbat * learned ^ is attributed to a subject denoted by a term 
which implicitly contains a judgment which states that the 
subject is not learned. His proposition thus contains two 
contradictory judgments, and is hence false; that is to say , 
^ Ho unlearned man is learned* is true. It must here be 
noted that the proposition implicitly contained in the subject 
should strictly be written as ‘The man is unlearned,* so 
that equivalence can be maintained between Kant’s form and 
Aristotle*8, only on the supposition that A is noi B is the same 
as A But this transition had already been made by 

Wolffian Logic ; and Kant only made use of it for his own pur- 
;f: poses. Kant’s form is adopted in most modern logical treat- 
ises, as also the form, A cannot be both B and not-B. 

Sir W. Hamilton regards the Law of Contradiction as 
the “ principle of all logical negation.” Mill points out 
that it cannot be the principle of any negation except the 
denial that a thing is the contradictory of itself. We 
have seen that Kant formulated it as the principle for the 
truth of Analytical Judgments only ; that is to say, he 
declared it as the ground of those negative judgments 
only which contain as subject and predicate terms signi- 
fying contradictory attributes, e.g., ‘ Man is not four-leg- 
ged,’ Here, ‘ two-legged ’ being a part of the connotation 
of man, the proposition is a denial that a thing is the 
contradictory of itself. But it cannot be the ground of 
those negative propositions which contain as their subject 
and predicate terms which signify quite compatible attri- 
butes. It can be the ground, for instance, of the propo- 
sition, ‘ A man is not a horse,* because certain elements 
'■■ih the cdnhotation - of ■■ ‘ man * such as * two-legged * are- 
mMtmdictory of ,■ certain, elements in the connotation of ■ 
. * horaq’ siich as,’ four-legged,* though’ in regard to the- 
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■other elemeots of their connotatioD there may he oom- 
patibility. But it cannot be the ground of propositions 
like ‘ A mathematician is not a moralist,’ for the two 
concepts are only different, but not contradictory. 

Mill also shows that it is erroneous to suppose that 
contradiction is the principle of all negative reasoning* 
It is no doubt the principle of all consistent thinking or 
reasoning, for the very meaning of valid reasoning im 
the Logic of Consistency is that it does not involve 
a contradiction. But it can never he the ground oa 
which the validity of the reasoning process itself can be 
made to rest ; for, though the validity of a given syllo-' 
gism can be tested by showing that the denial of its 
conclusion would involve the denial of one of the premises, 
yet this can only be done by means of another syllogism 
the validity of which has yet to be proved. Mill’s own 
interpretation of the principle is : — “The affirmation of 
something and the denial of its contradictory are logical 
equivalents, which it is allowable and indispensable to 
make use of as mutually convertible.” 

S. The Law or Principle of Excluded Middle 
(Principium Exclusi Tertii), — This principle is only 
the other half of the principle of Contradiction, While 
contradiction fixes the meaning of negation by declaring 
that of two contradictory propositions one must be faisey 
Excluded Middle interprets that meaning more fully by 
declaring that one of such propositions must be true. 
In other words, by the law of Contradiction a proposition 
cannot be both true and false ; by the law of Excluded 
Middle it must be either true or false. The ordinary 
"formula of Excluded Middle is, A is either B or 
' This, :fe see. differs ivom A dther is, or is 
'.negation is transferred 'to the predicate, as in the' case -of 
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fte'iampla fo'r 0013 ImdictioBj and of 

* Opposed predieatesj it is said that one mnst be|;h»g to* 
every conceivable subject A* If we deny that one of saeh 
..pedicotes belongs to a given s abject, we most perfordr 
: Ifjilifllto that the other predicate belongs to it. If we;, 

. for instance, that a paper is white, we smnst 
I'l-C'l&irta that it is not-white In the same relation* There h 
^ .i no' middle possibility. Hence tbe principle of Excluded 
, M does not hold good of contrary terms. If we deny 
[ ; .4hat a person is rich, w© cannot affirm that be is poor, as- 
h?ay he neither rich nor poor, but in indi:ierent circum- 

;;'fp4wes. ; ' . 

;|'\'ij’|i'^ccprdiiig to Sir W. HamiltoB, the principle of Ex- 

|l&tuded Middle is tbe principle of all disjunctive judg** 
Bat it is clear that it cannot be the principle of 
'disjnnotive jadgments bat those in which an alterna- 
llllliA'ie predication is made of two predicates each of which ■ 
contradictory of the other, e.g,^ this number is 
.y»||ie.rhdd'or even.. It cannot be the ground of the dis- 
J’llMnhfsfive judgment of the form, ‘ Either A is B or 0 is B/ 
Hamilton apparently confines the name of Dis*- ' 
ij't^^junctive Jadgments tf those in which the alternative, 
jjvif repositions have the same subject. Even when w# 
'J;;4|l|pdersfeand Disjunctive Judgment in this restricted sense 
which, however,- there is no warrant, it is_ difficult to, 
I Excluded Middle can be the principle of sheb! 
||'|il^|llu'ctive judgments as A is either S, or 0 where the . 
;||%^|rayive predicates are positive, ' and not contradictory 
other. After making thie criticism on Hamilton'^ 

■ w, Mill gives. his own interpretation of the principle 
4': allowable to^ substitute fdr the denial of 

coi^^ ’propositions the assertion of 
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These three principles constitute the ground of Imnie- 
diate Inference, Syllogistic Logic and Induction require 
other vouchers, though these principles should a,l80 be 
oonfortued to in their reasonings. Hamilton mentions as 
a necessary postulate of Logic, “ that we he allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is implicitly con-*' 
iained in the thought.” We have seen what consaT 
quepces have been developed by Hamilton out of this;, 
postulate, and how far they could be admitted in Logic. 
But the postulate itself is very important though HamiL, 
ton misapplies it in deriving his improvements, and needs-, 
to be carefully borne in mind. It gives us the liberty to 
express explicitly what the language employed really 
means though it does not declare it explicitly. Bat 
Hamilton’s statement of the Postulate would include the ; 
process of inferring a proposition from another, though ther'i 
words of the latter do not mean the former. How, if the ■ 
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CHAPTER I. 

AXIOM OF TEE SYLLOGISM^EIFFJERENT WAYS OF 
.STATING IT^ITS GBOEND-^TEE SYZLOGISTIO RTILEB 
AND TEEIM RELATION TO TEE AXIOM. 

L General Character of the Syllogism. — In 
the two foregoing books, we ascertained the nature of 
the elements of Deductive Reasoning, as also the 
various transformations which they undergo. It 
remains for us now to deal with the Deductive Reason- 
ing itself reasoning from the general to the 

particular) which consists in establishing the truth of 
a proposition with the aid of a naore general one. To 
prove, for instance, that ^ Kings are mortal/ we must 
fall back on the more general proposition (which we 
know to be true) that ^ All men are mortal.^ We 
draw the inference at once from our knowledge of 
the fact that Kings are men/ Every argument con- 
sivsts of two parts, the thesis to be proved, called by the 
old logicians the statement or the question^ and the 
propositions brought forward to ^prove its called by 
them the reason. When the statement follows the 
•reason, i,e.,;when it is proved,' it is called the conclii-; 
■sioti,.and the propositions advanced as constituting the 
mxm _ ■ . ' • • ' 17 ■ 



reason orproDf>re called tte premises. :Deauctive 
• Reasoning .tins expressed ‘ at full Im^ih and tii' %is 

veqular form’ is called 8yUogi<im. 

C {a) All men are mortal. 

Premises...^ All kings are men. , 

■ Oonclnsion All kings are mortal. . 

A .proposition more genere.1 tian tie conclniiodt 
ftf'' mist always be present in a syllogism.^ Wit*outit,:f 
(liiMiere is .no deductive reasoning. It is called tie 
I ground proposition (called by Hamilton, the Snrop- 
because it is the ground or basis on which we. 
’j uft' lihe^t ouT conclusion. In the foregoing syllogism, (a) is- 
ground proposition, (b) is the applying proposi- 
lll'i tion (called by Hamilton, the Subsumption), i.e., the 
:|i^|*'intermediate proposition through which we see if the 
IJIrparticular case on hand can be brought under the 
■itlll Wipre’gBneral law ; and (c) is the conclusion. A syllo- 
thus contains three and only three propositions. 
,||tf P' Bach of these propositions is a conjunction or dis- 
f ||||;' junction of two notions which are expressed by terms;, 
i; and thus, in a proposition two terms are brought 
;j',fe,;;*';together. Meu and mortal are brought together in 
Mngs and men in (h), and Mngs and mortal in (c).‘ 
I Mi oru, ^refore a syllogism which contains three propositions,^ 

I it contain six terms. But then, the same term occur- 
^twice in the syllogism, this latter is said to contaip, 
se and only three terms. These are, the subject of 
conclusion, called the Mlinor term, its predicate, 
.ed the Major term, and another which occurs in 
|^;,t|»p;premi8esy which ,is the medinm foy bringing 
ft®,,. ‘ifnajoE and ,fte mindf _ ftrmf jn, 
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major ia its predicate, and the middle in the term oc- 
curring in both the premises. Accordingly, in the 
above syllogism, Mngs is the minor term, mortal is the 
major, and men is the middle term. The minor term 
derives its name from the fact that it is the smallest 
in extent, the major term from the fact that it is the 
largest, and the middle term from the fact that it is 
wider than the minor term and narrower than the 
major term. But does this hold true in all syllogisms ? 
ISTo, The designations, Miiior, Major, and Middle have 
resulted specially from the consideration of what has 
been regarded as the typical syllogism in which all 
the three propositions are universal affirmatives, as 
illustrated by the following. A convenient and ex- 
pressive notation is generally used to mark the positions 
of the terms in a syllogism. . 


•j j, diagrammatic representation excludes the som^- 
:'w|sat rare case in which the terms of a propositiom'^lJp;. 

^<}4.4xtensive, ' ' , 

(Pifedioate of the conclusion), the ffiaior term,, 
^he cbnclusion and. in one of th© 
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S (Sabieot of the conclusion), tbe minor, “ 

the conclusion and in one of the premises ; and ii, u e 
middle term, appears in both the|)remises The same 
relation in extent need not hold between the terms in 
other oases when one of the premises is particular or 
negative, as illustrated by the following diagrammatic 
repr6S6ntations :~ 


All M is P. 
Some S is M. 
Some S is P. 






No M is P. 
All S is M. 
No S is P. 


No M is P. 
Some S is M. 
Some S is not P. 





The circle, S, may not cut P at all. We observe 
that, in all these examples, two features strike us, 
namely, the presence of a proposition more general 
than the conclusion, and that of a middle term. 
Further, the conclusion in all . these oases inevitably 
■ follows from the premises. All valid arguments, how- 
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ever irregular in form, may be tbrown into one or 
other of the four aforesaid forms. We shall say more 
of this further on. 

It must be noted that the designation ‘ Middle 
Term ’ is pre-eminently appropriate in another sense, 
as already .hinted, that by its means the relation 
between the major and the minor terms is determined. 
As regards the premises of a syllogism, the premise 
containing the major term in which the major and the 
middle are compared is called the vtid^or premise, and ^ 
that containing the minor term in which the minor 
and the middle are compared is called the minor f re- 
miss. It is usual to state the major premise first 
and the conclusion last, as the major premise of the 
typical syllogism furnishes the general principle whose 
application to a particular case constitutes the essence 
of deductive reasoning. Bat the order of the premises 
will in no way affect the validity of a syllogism, though 
it may sometimes be advantageously attended to for 
rhetorical effect. 

2. Axiom of the syllogism and the different 
ways of stating it.— Aristotle’s “ Dictum de omniet 
nullo ” ( = statement concerning all and none) is 
supposed to be the fundamental basis of the syllogistic 
theory. 

“ Whatever is affirmed or denied of a class, is affirm- 
ed or denied of any fart of that class.” 

This means that, if mortality, for instance, can be 
affirmed or denied of all men, it can be affirmed or 
denied also of some men, or of one man. If the dictum. 
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is to have any real meaning at all, it must be taken as 
being in conformity witb the realistic theory of 
general names, that the class is an ‘ entity per se ^ 
distinct from the individuals composing it. Bat the 
class is nothing hut the individuals composing it. The 
and the individuals forming the class are not two 
■, V», (4 "distinct things, but one and the same^ thing ; so that, : ' 
■' / ” when from ' All men are mortal,’ we infer that ‘ Some 
''iv;;.;, ;tQeu are mortal,’ it is a case of immediate iuferencp.j 
; ’;,4' l4 ''T^ediotum, then, is simply an enunciation of 

''ate inference. Syllogism is, surely, more than thi*'* 
,;It requires a minor proposition. We cannot infer from^^l , 
''i^Lifi/'-Airmen are mortal ’ that ‘John is mortal,’ unless we 

,, 1 , ' if , \ •' 

\i Jolin to be a man. 

' AgaiBy the dictum assumes that predication consists' ^ ■ ' 
referring something 'to a class* Thoagh this is a'; 
theory of predication from the point of view of . \ 
logicy yet it is neither complete nor fanda---! 
©antalj since it ignores connotation. Dr. Bain, 
f/'‘; I't'i ; however, understands class in the sense of class indejh ‘ - 
' as fixed by the connotation of the class name, and ; ' 

does not regard this as a serious objection to the,^'''."' 
He enunciates the dictum thus: — . ' 'vVl> 

■ Wha^tever is trmof a whole clam {ehss mdefimie^ 

of thing can ho’';,'" 

^ ^o’.como mdef or belong tp the elms {m ^scer- 

^ ' ' ' ’ ‘ 

m$y;ilsa be stated as follows 



mm 


in Uhe manner ^ of whatever cm he asserted to belong^ to ' 
that 'classJ^ ■ , 

Ib both, these modes of stating the axiom, it will be 
seen that two forms, one for affirmative reasoning and 
the other for negative reasoning, are included in one . 
expression. ’ 

Other logicians that proceed on. the connotative view of 
propositions adopt an expression of the dictum which 
/brings out that view prominently. Mill adopts such am 
expression and it runs as follows - 

' Attributes or Things, cowdsHng with the same Attributes 
or Things, €0-e.vist loith one another.^ ( AffiriyiaPive). 

‘ One thing co^-eioisttrig with a second thing, with which 
second thing, a third thing does not co-eohst, is not co-existent 
with that third' tJdng.^ (Negative), 

The following are practical forms of the same axioms 
" Nota notBd esf nota rei ipsiiis,^ — Things agreeing with 
,a third thing, agree among themselves. (Affirmative.) 

j; ‘ Ee‘pugnans notoe, re-pugnat rei ipsV — Things of which 
J i;the one agrees, and the other does not agr^, with a third;^ 
do not agree' among themselves. (Negative.) 

The two latter forms are brought under one general ex- 
/*;pression thus : “ Whatever has any mark, has that which’ 
I' it is a mark of A When’ both the premises are universal' 
;'Jihe axiom is stated thus i Whatever is a mark of any 
^ u «, ma.rk of that which this last is a mark oV* 
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it is ill-adapted to bring ont the diflierence between total and 
fat Hal coincidence of terms, the observation of which is the 
essential precaution in syllogising correctly. If all the terms 
were co-estensive, the axiom would how on admirably; A 
carries B, all B and none but B ; B carries 0 in the same 
manner; whence A carries C without limitation or reserve. 
But in point of fact, we know that while A carries B, other 
things carry B also; whence a process of limitation is requir- 
cd, in transferring A to 0 through B..,...The axiom provides 
no means of making this limitation/’ 

Hill’s reply is, that , it is not likely that anybody would 
commit the mistake of supposing that, because A carries B, , 
therefore, B carries A also ; even if anybody is so incautious, 
the earliest lesson on the logic of inference, the Conversion 
of Propositions, will correct it. He says that though his first 
form of the axiom may in some degree be open to that c.riti* 
cism, his second form, is not. N o one would suppose 

that, because A is a mark of B,- B can never exist ^hout A ^ 
that, because;westerly winds are a sign of cholera, i»lera can 
never make its appearance except when westerly winds occun 
Mill next notices Dr, Bain’s objection that the axiom does^i 
not accommodate itself to the type of Deductive Eeasoning, i 
as contrasted with Induction — the application of a general I 
principle to a ‘special case*” He remarks that many valid - 
syllogistic reasonings are not applications of general principles 
to special cases, and tha-t even When Deduction is limited to i 
’such reasonings, while the Dictum has the merit of making ^ 
prominent that fact, vk., the application of a general principle i 
, to a special case, his own Noia noise has the merit of making ^ 
, prominent “ the condition which alone makes that application 
a real inference.” He acknowledges the Dictum as the axiom 
of Formal Deduction, but regards his own Nota noise bs the 
proper axiom for the logic of the pursuit of truth hy way 
of .Deduction,” ie., as the axiom for Eeal Deduction. 
y. Bzt W* forms ,v ‘ 

■Sir W/ flamilton mentions’ two forms, one for what he 
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calls Informal Beasoning or ' the , Unhgiired Syllogism,- 
and the other for the Figured Syllogism. The first is 
the axiom that holds for reasonings independently of the 
positions of the terms in the premises. It runs as 
follows : — In so far as two notions {notions 'proper or indi- 
mduals) either both agree, or one agreeing the other does not, 
with a common third notion ; in so far, these notions do or do 
not agree with one another. Like the Hota notm, this is 
also an expression from the point of view of connotation, 
and does not explicitly provide for distinguishing total 
from partial agreement. Hia form for the Figured Syllo- 
gism runs thus : — What worse relation of subject and predi- 
cate subsists between either of two terms and a common third 
term, iviih which one, at least, is positively related ; that 
relation subsists between the terms themselves. This means 
that, if there be a negative in the premises, the conclusion 
will be negative, and if there be a particular premise, the 
conclusion will be particular. It will be seen that this is 
nothing but a combination of one of the special canons of 
the syllogism and a corollary. It is, however, given in 
extension, and is in conformity with the dictum, though 
not so general and significant of the essence of deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Thomson's form : — 

The agreement or disagreement of one conception with 
another, is ascertained by a third conception, inasmuch as 
this, wholly or by the same part, agrees with both, or with 
only one of the conceptions to he compared. This form 
resembles, the Nota notm, but provides for distinguish- 
ing total from partial agreement. Dr. Bain says that, 
owing to the ambiguity of the phraseology, conception, 
•&c,, ,the axiom may be > understood, as given /either in 
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exteusioD, or in oomprehemion. If taken in extension^ it 
' eloseiy raaetnl)i6S Hamilton*^ second form. If taken in 
comprekension^ it closely resembles his first form, and 
; suggests his syllogisms in comprehension. 

^ . 

. It'is no doubt true that all propositions are ultimately 
'S'^hasfd, an the connectioii of attributes ; but reasonings in 
' practice are conceived only on the basis of extension, and 
Logic is to conform 'to ^ practice, its processes muat 
■ also be conceived on the basis of exterssion. Hence the 
;£ §;|llogiam as well as Terms and Propositions most be cob- 
"\ceived only in extension, but ?M the time it must be 
'distinctly borne in mind that this extension is determined 
; only by coEinotation. This double point of view/^ says 
Bain, ‘‘ complies with all the exigencies of xm^ning,, 
is not advantageously surrendered in 
|St^t8inent; of propositions in pure com prehension 

il0^^peMorgan^s /om.*— 

HeMorgati^s oomprehenaive Logic, the syllogism is 
X ihe composition of two relations into one ; and its axiom 
:! is ‘ ike relation of a relation is a relation compounded of the 
This is a generalisation of many special axioms;' 
feiuch as, the,* Dictum^ ‘;EqaaI of equal, is equal,’ ‘ Greater • 
fSilgreater is still greater/ dc. ' ’ ■ , ' ' ' 

may berbaps notice here the attempt made by some to, 
syllogism 'on the sb^oalled Laws of Thought, witiipti|;‘ 
of,a synt (the Mcium) implying 

^mediation, ' In the eyllogism, ■ ■ ‘ 

fllC'V 'Ah rabbits are herbi7orous.i^ 'v 

This apimalkarabfoiLM ' ; '*'A' 

■':4l 
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'mhhUt we know' that this animal is herbiirorotis merely from 
the Law of Identity. All rabbits being herbivorous, this 
animal is, of ooiirse, also herbivorous. What is true in one 
form of words is also true in another form. It is a case of 
mere subalternation. Similarly, Negative Syllogisms may be 
derived from the Law of Contradiction. 

Now, in the above reasoning, the process of identifying , 
this mmnal with the mbhii kind is not reckoned as a pai^t of 
the reasoning, and hence arises the possibility oi exhibiting 
it as a case of subalLernation. But, as a matter of fact, that • 
this animal is a rabbit is a distinct piece of knowledge that ' 
can be arrived at only by material exiamination, and, without 
this knowledge, the conclusion, ‘this animal is herbivorous/ , ■. 
is impossible. Hence it is the most important step in the 
reasoning. If, however, the proposition is, verbal, the mean- , 
ing of the predicate being implied in the meaning of the sub- 
. ject, then we may say it is merely a 'case of Itnmediate 
Inference as ill the following : — 

All those animals that chew the cud can be domesticated-- 
Euminant animals chew the cud. , . ' 

/. Eurainant animals can be domesticated. 

This does not involve real mediation. The character is not ^ 
altered when the major premise, is verbal instead of the i; 

'minor. , ' . > ' ' ^ -'j 

;; Its ground. — The axiom of^ the syllogism^, thoj t 

essential element of which is the fact of mediatioBj^ “ ; 

^ ;rasts on uncontradicted experience as its proof. ' Soxnev4 
■philosophers also refer it to intuition. It is not, how- 
'"I, f-j/'etetji a mere principle of consistency like the so-oaile<|,.,|. 
.Laws of Thought, ultimate and requiring no proof, 

' The fact of mediation is its essential feature, and 
f 1 to he justified by an appeal to .the/fapt^,- 
' /!■’; be, to rest bn -the same foundaMon,^ 
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iBathematical axioJB of equality. ^ Bqnals of eqaai are 
,€qaaF is an axiom of whose triitli we become certain 
only after actual observation and trial from the ear* 

' iiest years. 

4, (a) The syllogistic rules 

1. E'very syllogism must contain three and only 
\'ihree terms. 

An argument containing four terms may be valid, but 
it is not a syllogism. 

John is taller than J ames. 

Bober t is taller than John, 

Bohert is taller than James, 

2. Every syllogism must contain thre^%nd only 
three propositions. 

These are, as we have already seen, the major and 
the minor premises, and the conclusion. The major. pre- 
mise is always stated first, the minor next, and the con- 
f elusion last ; but in public speeches and orations and even 

in ordinary conversation, this is not strictly adhered to, 

3. The Middle term must he distributed once at 
.Uast^ a7id must not be ambiguous. 

If the middle term be not distributed in any one of 
the premises, i,e,, taken in its whole extent, then, iio rela- 


. ’ ' ierms ; for, ■ « , 

part of the middle term in the major premise, and the 
/• ; ..minor with another, part of it in'the minor premise. ,A, 
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Syb possible relations between S and P are consistent 
with tlie two premises, All P- is M and All 8 is M, 


Tbe two premises may be, All kings are men and All 
subjects are men^ and the conclusion, JVb subjects are hings^ 
is compatible with them ; or, they may be, All subjects 
are men and All philosophers are men^ and the conolasion, 
All philosophers are subjects^ is compatible with them ; and 
so on. Thus, conclusions of dii^erent quality are found to 
be compatible with premises which are of the same type j 
and this absurdity is due to the middle term not being 
distributed in the premises. Hence no conclusion can be 
drawn from two such premises. Similar ambiguity will 
be found to follow from all other cases also in which the 
middle term is undistributed. Again, though it may 
be distributed in both the premises, it is enough If it is 





distributed in one ; for, tbe relation between every part ’ 
of tbe middle term and one term being known, tbe relation 
between that term and tbe other term is known also, so 
long as this other term coincides with a part at least of 
; ■ the middle term. The real mediation is tbrongh that 
•part of it, with which the other two terms coincide wholly 
in part, ; ' • ■ ' ’ , 

: Again, the middle term must not be ambiguous ; for 

■ ? : then, it is ecjuivalent to two terms which, with the major 

, : .and the minor, make four terms (violation of B. I.), No , 

■ ' ;term, in fact, of the Syllogism should be used ambigu- 
: Ton sly. Since the conclusion should state only what the 

'premises Justify, it should' speak only of that same P 
I ; which was connected in. the major premise with M, and 
; ' ^ of that mme 8 which was connected in the minor with the- 

if i ^ ' I ^ 

vj- , 4. No term must be distributed in the conclusion^. 

' ^ m the premises, 

... 

; K" : ' ; No term must he used in its whole extent in the con- 

'ij t ' 

'olusion, if it was not so used in the premises. Some men 
are rogues and no rogues are to be trusted, and therefore, 
men are to be trusted. Here, the minor term is dis; , , i * 
I If I, fributecl in the conclusion, whereas it is not. distributed*'' 

the milor premise. The minor premise states only'"';', 
kwe men are rogues, and hence we have no 
transferring, the predicate of untmBiworthinesB to aU ‘ 
through the mMdIe term rogues,' This fallacy k called 
''JlUcii process of the minor {illicit minor). The proper 

^ Soi^e men are not to be trpeted/- ' ' 

ar^umen Christi^.a'' f^re ,to M ' 






-- J 
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process of the major, or illicit mtijor). The major premise A 
does not distribrite its predicate, whereas the conclnsioa 
O does. In fact, this fallacy can occnr only in those cases 
in which the conclasion is negative, for only negatives 
distribute their predicates. In practice, this fallacy is 
more often committed than the fallacy of illicit minor. 
It may be that the conclusion of the syllogism involving 
illicitm.ajor is absolutely true, but it is not a conclasion 
justified by the premises. It must be remembered, hoiy- 
’ "ever, that, if a term is distributed in the premises, there is; 
nothing wrong in using it in its partial extent in the con- 
' -elusion, 

5* From hvo 7ieg alive conchmon can 

he draivn. 


The truth of this rule is obvious from the circumstance 
that an inference about the relation of two things is not 
possible, if the premises upon which the inference has to 
be based si ate that each of the things is excluded from a 
third tbiug (vide the various forms of the fundamental . 
canon). The premises ‘ No M is P’ and ‘ No S is M do , 
cot warrant any inference. The two premises are com-> 
. patible with all the five possible relations between S and; 
,P, as may be easily illnstrated by means of the Bulerian! 

diagrams. It may happen that a proposition alleged to 

" .fee the conclasion from two negative premises is true im 
'li ; 'fact, but it does not .follow from this that it is a' valid. 

■'i i A j'ipference from the premises. In the case in which one o* 
'negative premises is particular, it will he seen i|i. 
diagrams that there are seven more combinations 


' ^ > 'h# wfeWses besWes tbe five that are ueeessary for two' 

vlKersals-, and all these twelve oombinatmns yield the 
' IBvh’possiblie relations between S an4 Pt sf>. 


'..V.'.V 

i*ii 


iiilii 


■ - ' 




' ■ 




, ,V ! . 


’A' 

ii ' i .'.'.-Ut' 

» i . J ' » t 
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same indefiniteness exists in tliis case also as regards the 
estabiislinient of a relation between S and P. The Bum"* 
•ber of combinations of premises is still further increased 
in the case of two particular negatives. We thus see that 
both the premises cannot be negative. 

The applying proposition must always be affirmative - 
* The subsumption must, in quality, be affirmative (Hamil- 
ton). 

6. If one f remise is negative, the conclusion must 
■he negative ; and conversely, to prove a negative conclu- 
sion one of the premises must he negative. 

The negative premise imports the disagreement of one 
of the terms with the middle term, and the affirmative 
premise imports the agreement of the other term with the 
middle term. Bat two terms holding contradictory rela- 
tions to the same term cannot agree with each other. 
Hence the conclusion must be negative. If one term 
agrees with the middle term wholly or in part, then to 
the extent to which it agrees with it, it must disagree 
with everything else that is excluded from it. Con- 
versely, the disagreement of the two terms in the conelu- 
-sion can only be due to the disagreement of one of them 
with the middle term.; for if they loth agree with the 
middle term, they must agree with each other. 

(h) The Simplification of the Syllogistic rules . — 
The first two of the above rules are rather a des- 
cription of the nature of the syllogism than rales 
, for testing its validity. The second part of Rule S is 
contained in Rale 1, since if any term be ambignous 
there will really he four terms. There are thus left 
/owr rules restated below, two of quantity (3 and 4), 
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and two of quality (5 and 6), by the applioatioa of 
wiicb the validity of syllogistic inferences can be 

tested. They are 

(3) The middle term must be distributed, once 
at least, in the premises. 

(4) No term should be distributed in the con- 
clusion which was not distributed in the premises. 

(5) From two negative premises nothing can be 
inferred. 

(6) If one premise is negative, the conclusion 
must be negative ; and to prove a negative conclusion^ 
one of the premises must be negative. 

These four rules are not independent of one another^ 
some of them being deduoible from others, and some being 
mutually inferrible. This has been worked out by Br* 
Keynes in his Formal Logic, and much of what follows is 
taken from that work. 

i. Btule 5 zs deducihle from Buie 3. 

Dr. Keynes gives De Morgan^s proof as follows : — 
Taking two universal negative premises, we shall find 
that, in whatever form they may be, we can reduce them 
...hj, conversion,, to 

No P is M, 

No S is M. 

When these two are obverted, we get 
All P is not-M, 

All S is not-M, 

which show ,, undistributed middle. If anything . can b^ 
set' of premises, it must also be 
inlemble from the second set. It may perhaps, foe objected 
' Lxxxni '18 



to tbis mode of proof, that if M is the subject of both the 
nniversal negatives, obversion of both will give us the 
forms. All Mis BOi-Pand All M is noi-8, which do not show 
rindistrihnted middle. But then, this distributed middle 
term does not establish any relation between S and P, but 
I between ndt-S and not-P. 

■ - The two negative premises may be, one universal, and 
!the other particular. In this case, the same proof as for 

■ two universals holds when Mis the predicate of the parti- 
,4 ,'«ular premise. But when it is the subject, as 0 cannot 

■ be converted, De Morgan first obverts and then converts it,. 
' . so that the two premises are reduced to 

: • ' AllPisnot-M, Some not-P is M, 

fj '"I . Some not-S is M, , ,^11 ' ® i® not'M, 

;;y: which contain no middle term. It must be noted that 
,M^yen when we retain the original statement of the parti- 
!l)|‘ijialar premise without subjecting it to obversion and con- 
ijprsion, there will he four terms as shown below • 
AllPisnot-M, ' „ Some M is npl*fii, 
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Dr. Keynes says that proof of invalidity by reduction 

“since we may often 


to four terms is not satisfactory, 
exhibit a valid syllogism in such a form that there appear 
to be four terms ; e.g.^ All M is P, All S is M, may b^ 
reduced to All M is P, and No S is not-M, and there is .. 
now no middle term” (pp. 246-7). But he suggests 
that such cases may be disposed of by saying that “ if we 
eannot infer anything from two negative premises both of 
which are nniversalj a fortiori we cannot from two 
negative premises one of which is particular.” 

ii. The first fart of Eule 6 can he deduced from Bute 5, ' 
and vice versa. 

“ If two propositions P and Q together prove a 
third R, it is plain that P and the denial of R prove the 
denial of Q. For P and Q cannot be true together with- 
out R. Kow, if possible, let P (a negative) and Q (an : 
affirmative) prove R (an affirmative). Then P (a negative) 
and the denial of R (a negative) prove the denial of Q. 
But by hypothesis two negatives prove nothing.”' 
{Keynes’ Formal Logic, p, 247). Dr. Keynes says that , 
this proof was suggested to him by De Morgan’s deduc-f ; 
lion of the 2nd corollary from, the 1st. By the same 
method of proof the second can be deduced from the first. 

iii* Eule 4 can he deduced from Eule 5, and vice versa* , ; 

“ Let P and Q be the premises and R the coBcin*/’ 

' . Bion of a syllogism involving illicit major or minor, a: “ 
: term X which is undistribtited in P being distributed 
in R, Then tbe contradictory of R combined with P must. 

. / jprove the contradictory of Q. But any term distributed 
\ j in a proposition is undistributed in its contradictory. 

,/ is undisjjii'Jbuted in tbe contradictoiry of R, 

. ’ it is undistribuled in P. ' But 
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middle term of the new syllogism, which is ttoefore 
<railtr of the fallacy of undistributed middle.” (Keynes 
Formal Logic, pp. 247-8). Thus, a fallacy of illicit major 
or minor is indirectly a fallacy of undistributed middle. 

Adopting a similar line of argument, we can deduce 
Rule 3 from Rule .4. Take a syllogism involving un- 
distributed middle. Let P and Q be its premises, R its 
■conclusion, and X its undistributed middle term. Then 
P together with the contradictory of R must prove the 
contradictory of Q. For P and Q cannot be true together 
without R. But any term undistributed in a proposition 
is distributed in its contradictory. Therefore X is dis- 
tributed in the contradictory of Q which is the conclusion 
■of the new syllogism ; and it is not distributed in P, by 
hypothesis. Hence the new syllogism involves the fallacy 
of illicit process. 

Thus, the first part of Rule 6 being deducible from 
Rule 5, Rule 5 being deducible in its turn from Rule 3, 
Rules 3 and 4 being deducible from each other, we 
are left with Rule 3 or Rule 4, and the second part of 
Rule 6, as the two independent rules • 

(a) The middle term must be distributed, once at 
least, in the premises. Or, 

No term must be distributed in the conclusion 
which was not distributed in the premises. (Rule of 
quantity). , 

(b) To prove a negative conclusion, one of the 
premises must be negative. (Rule of quality). 

It should, however, be noted that this reduction is 
not of much practical use, as every invalid syllogistic 
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inference need not offend directly against one of 
these two roles only. The four rules given in 
Section 4 (b)^ one or other of which may b© offended 
against by ©very invalid syllogistic argument^ are in 
practice the divect tests to which we have to appeal in 
all cases of doubt or difficulty. 

(c) GoroUaries from the Syllogistic Three 

corollaries may be deduced from the four syllogistic 
rules mentioned in Section 4 {&). Though they are 
not absolutely necessary for detecting false reasoning, 
yet they are useful for that purpose. They are : — 

1 . From two f articular premises nothing can 
he inferred. 

2. If one premise is particular^ the conclusion 
must he particular » 

8. From a particular major and a negative 
minor ^ nothing can he inferred. 

Got. 1 is deduced thus : — The two particular pre- 
mises must be either both 0, or both I, or one I and 
the other 0. In the first case, no conclusion follows by 
Sole 5, In the second case, the two particular affirmatives 
distribute between them no term, so that, the middle 
term not being distributed even once, no conclusion 
follows by Eule ,3. In the third case, if any valid con- 
clusion is possible, it must be negative (Buie 6). Since 
negatives distribute their predicates, the major term 
will be distributed in the conclusion. It must hence be 
distributed in its premise (Buie 4) ; so that we must have 
two terms distributed in the premises, the middle and the 
major. But I and 0 distribute between them only one 
term. Hence, no conclusion can be obtained. The third 
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term in -t, be premises than in the conclusion ; for, if any 
term is distributed in the conclusion, it must also be dis- 
tributed in its premise, and along with it the middle term 
mast be distributed also at least once. : 

•, Oor. 2, As before, the two premises must be both nega- 
■ i tive, or both affirmative, or one negative and the other 

' affirmative. The first ease is impossible by Rale 5. In 

{ ‘the second case, the two premises can distribute between 
'r vthem but one term, and this must be the middle term y 
. - ^Rule 3. The minor term not being distributed in the 
, .premises, the conclusion mast be particular by Rale 4. 

Hi; , • In the third case, the two premises distribute between 
lit'tfiem only two terms. One of these must be the middle ! 
i'lf ’ term by Rule 3, and the other must be the major term 
' i?; ' ifRule 4) as the conclusion will benegative (Rule 6) and the 
Hflfer term will be distributed in it. The minor term- ' : 

thus left undistributed in the premises, the poncln- 
j|4i' wn 'must be particular by Rule 4. . 

De Morgan deduces this Corollary from corollary 1 
s' thus: — “If fwo propositions P and Q together prove a 
/ *bird R. it is plain that P and the denial of R prove the , 

I Q. For P and Q cannot be true together with- . 

Row, if possible, let P .(a particular) and Q (a , , 
1) prove R (a universal). Then P (particular) 
denial of R (particular) protje the denial of .Q. ' 

particulars can prove nothing.” . . 

er to have a universal conclusion, we must have 
premises universal., for, when the conclusion is' 
ve, in order , that the minor term maj be distri- 
the minor piemise, .this last which must also be 
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as its subject. The middle term being thus left nndistri* 
bated in the minor premise, it must be distributed in tbe* 
major, which, must also be affirmative (since the conclu- 
sion is affirmative), and which must hence be universai 
with the middle term as its subject. When the eonelu- 
sion is negative, three terms will have to foe distributed im 
the premises, and since one of these is affirmative, this is 
not possible unless both the premises are universal. 

The second corollary and the first part of the 6th rule 
are combined into the following rule, ^ conclttsio segidtUT 
partem deteriorem: ’ the conclusion follows the weaker parb 
or premise (the weakness of a premise consisting in its 
being either negative or particular). Sir W. Hamilton'® 
canon for the figured syllogism runs to the same purpose. 


WhaUmr is mt metallio is not eapable of powi 
Mfuenm. , • \ i 

tiar&bfi u mt metalUc,^A ;; - ' . \ ^ 





THU. 


Carlm is not capable of powerful magnetic in-' 
jlmnee. 

This reasoBiBg is Talid, but if we regard both the 
premises as negative, it has four terms, m 2 :., whatever is 
not metallic, metallic, carbon and capable of powerful 
magnetic mfiuence, and is hence no syllogism. What 
is intended to be emphasized in the minor premise is, 
not that carbon is not a metallic substance, but that it 
is included in the class of non-metallic substances ; so that, 
when reduced to the syllogistic form, the minor becomes 
Carbon is not-metallk, an affirmative proposition. It is 
true that from two propositions which may both be 
regarded as negative, a conclusioHj may sometimes be 
obtained ; e.g., the premises of Barb&ra — All M is P, All 8 
jS M, therefore, All 8 isT — may be obverted and exhibited 
as negatives, and still the same conclusion follows from 
them. But then, the resulting argument is not a syl- 
logism. While it is thus untrue to say that from two 
negatives nothing follows, it remains true that if a 
eyllogism regularly expressed has two negative premises 
it is invalid, 

JDr. Keynes points out that on similar grounds it may 
be argued, that though the premises All F is M and All 8 

M cannot yield a conclusion by Eule 3, yet if we take 
their obverted contrapositives, viz,, All not>-M is not-^F 
and All not-M is not-S, a conclusion is obtainable from 
ttem, viz,, Some not-8 is noi-F, Btft, this argument,.- 
All F is M, All 8 is M, therefore, Some noUS is not-F, 

■ clearly 'Contains more than three terms, 'Again, AU M'is 
F'md All mUM k 8 jield the conclusion Seme Sisnot''- 
P, though there is apparently an illicit major; but there 
' 'me iptore than three terms in tl^e .argument. If we twerr 
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tlae major premise, we get a valid syllogistic argument in- 
BoMrdo, 

Thns^ in all these cases^ the exceptions to the syl- 
logistic rnles appear only when more than three terms- 
are admitted. The syllogistic rales have been for- 
molated with special reference to reasonings of a 
particular form, namely, those which contain three 
and three terms. 

The relation of the Syllogistic Rules to 
the Dictum. — The Dictum applies directly to syllo- 
gisms in Fig, I, i.e,, to s;;jllogisms in which the major 
term is the predic a^ .of the major premise, and the 
minor term is the siH^ifet of the minor premise. The 
rules of the syllogism apply independently of the 
position of the terms in the premises. These rules,, 
however, can all be deduced from the Dictum, thus 
showing that all the syllogistic arguments can be 
exhibited in the form to which alone the Dictum 
directly applies, and that the Dictum is thus the basis 
of all syllogistic inference. We* shall now show 
how the Dictum contains alT the rules. It may be 
stated as follows : — 

Whatever is distributively predicated^ whether affirm^ 
mtively or negatimlyy of any class, may he predicated, 
'in like manner, of anything that can he asserted to 
belong to that class. 

1. This provides for three, and only three ternas. 
There is the term which corresponds to ‘ whatever/ 
term' which corresponds tofehe * class. ^ of which it* 
IS predicated, and the ' te™ which corresponds to-. 
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auything that can be asserted to belong to that 


2. There is provision in the Dictum for three, and 
o.uly three propositions. There is the proposition in 
>hich something is predicated of a class, the pro- 
pp^ition in which something is asserted to belong to 
; S'that class, and the proposition in which the original 
feomething which was predicated of a class is pre- 
,, ; -.dioated of the included something. 

The Dictum clearly indicates that the term 
' jWresponding to ^ class ^ is the middle term; and it> 
f5'|#?^esoribas, not merely that term shall be diV 
seen from the ^^^i^sion, ^whatever is 
predicaied of a class/ but also that ifc'!.' 
f|||||i|iall be distributed as the subject of the major pre- : 

as the proposition corresponding to the same:" 
:;/||f||^pressioti is that in which the original predication . ; 

and is hence the major premise* The ordinary ' * 
ule about the dktribution of the middle term is -m; 
'^'litS'fi^^ueralisation of tliis provision. ' - ' |'J' 

4 The Dictum says that the original predicatipii/|,(. 
?;|s'|?Jpan be made of ^anything’ which can be asserted ' till. 
^|!J^}; 4 |>p|ong to the class. This clearly implies hhat we 

predication .of more than this 
anything.^ Similarly, we ^can make the 
predication about this ^ specified anything/- and 

to say anything more definite* . - > , ' 
‘P|hejW^ says that the!ipinor^ premise must 
may.,.be'ai^ett.ftM the expressida^: 
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premise Best, aBd the conclusioo last. The 'validity of thiS'' 
syllogism may be;tested, if required, by the syllogistic rules. 
Adopting this procedure, we have 

(a) Whatever may be transformed into something, 
mechanical work is not a substance. 

Heat is what may be transformed, &c. 

,*• , Heat is not a substance. 

(b) Some remorse is (real) good. 

All remorse is pain. 

. ’ . Some pain is (real) good. 

ue,j some pain is not noUgood, (or evil or indifferent). 

This is valid on the supposition that good is equivalent to 

2. If in a syllogism the middle term is distributed in both 
premises, what can we infer as to the conclusion ? 

If the premises are both affirmative, they can between them 
distribute only two terms ; and the middle term is distributed 
itwice in the premises, by hypothesis. Therefore, the minor 
ierm is not distributed, and hence the conclusion is particular. 
If one of the premises is negative, there may be three distri* , 
feuted terms in the premises. But the third distributed term 
must be the major term, as the conclusion will be negative 
and the major term will be distributed in it. The minor term 
not being distributed in the pi*emises, the conclusion is 
particular. In any case, therefore, the conclusion is particular, 

3. If the minor premise be negative, what do you know 
mahout the position of the terms in the major ? 

4 If the major term be the predicate of the major pre- 
mise, what do we know about the minor ? 

5* Prove that, when the minor term is predicate in its 
premise, the conclusion cannot be A. 

d* How much can you tell about a valid syllogism if you 
know (1) that only the middle ‘term is distributed ; (2) that 
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only tbe middle and minor terms are distributed ; (8) tbat 
all three' terms are distributed? ■ ’ • ■ 

7. What can be determined respecting a valid syllogism 
under each of the following conditions 

(a) that only one term is distributed, and that only 

once; 

(b) that only one term is distributed, and that twice ; 

(c) that two terms only are distributed, each only 

once; 

(d) that two terms only are distributed, each twice ? 

8. Given that the major premise of a valid syllogism is 
affirmative, and that the major term is distributed both in 
premises and conclusion, while the minor term is undistri- 
buted in both, determine the syllogism. 

As the major term is distributed in the conclusion and the 
minor is not, the conclusion must be Some 8 is not P, Since 
the major premise is affirmative and the major term is 
distributed in it, the premise must be All F is M, As M is 
not distributed here, being the predicate of an affirmative 
premise, it must be distributed in the minor premise. In 
this premise, then, which must be negative as the conclusion 
is negative, the middle term must be distributed and the 
minor undistributed. The premise must, therefore, be Some 
.8 is not M, The valid syllogism is thus 
AllFisM* 

Some Sis not M. 

Some 8 is not Ft 

9. Given that the major term is distributed in the pre- 
mises, and undistributed in the conclusion, of a valid syllogism, 
■determine the syllogism, 

10. ; Given that the major premise of 'a valid syllogism is 
.particular negative, determine the syllogism, 

.ll, ‘ .Given that the minor premise of a valid, sjrlldgis'm is ' 
particular negative, determine the ' syllogism. - ' 
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12. Show directly in how many ways ifc is possible fco prove 
Ijhe conclusions, No 8 P, Some S ie and Some S ts not P- 

13. Find, by direct application of the fundamental rules 
syllogism, what are the valid forms of syllogism in which 
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' ^11 csy vr uau arms vcvxj.y* tv* — 

jseither of the premises is a universal proposition having the . 
.^me quality as the conclusion. 

; The conclusion cannot be A, for then, both the premises 
must be A, which is against the condition ; nor can it be E, 

, I for then, both the premises must be universal and one of them 
must be negative, which is also against the condition. If it 
■ is I, then both the premises must be affirmative, and one of 
them at least must be universal, which, again, is against the 
hypothesis. If it is O, then the negative premise maybe 
, ' particular, and the affirmative premise may be universal. 

^ The major premise may be universal affirmative and the 
. j;. , minor particular negative, or the major may be particular 
^ j ■ ’ negative and the minor universal affirmative, the conclusion 
.j; In each case being 0. 

■ / V ; . 14 In what cases will contradictory major premises both- 

t * jield conclusions when combined with thesame minor P How 
;j 0^6 the conclusions related? Show that in no case will 
’ .1 , contradictory minor premises both yield conclusions when 

; ' ! icsombined with the same major. 

; , ^ The contradictory major premises may be (a) All Mis P 
. i ^sand Sopto M is not P, (h) All P is M and Some P is nob If, 

: , No Mis P and Some M is P, and (d) No P is M and Some- 
In each of these cases, it is clear that the minor 
; to be, common to both cannot be negativer 

,pj^ince it will not combine with one of the contradictories ; nor 
; ^ A ;mn it be particular, for the same reason. It must hence be.-' 

< affirmative* Again, the term’ that is distributed f 

coptradlcJjOr|f.„ Hence,. . 

,1 which, the major .js jiC,dmpared in the 

wiH'ini^ch case, be lopi|id ||bib^. npdistrt|iiD|l^j 9 *ds 
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in one of the eootradictory majors. It must, therefore, be 
distributed in the minor premise which combines with it, ie», 
the premise must be universal affirmative with the middle 
term as subject. But in the case in which one of the con- 
tradictory majors is a particular negative proposition with- 
F as subject, illicit major is involved; so that the possible- 
cases are :*— * 


(1) AllMisP 
All M is S 
A Some S is P 


Some M is not P 
All M is S 
Some S is not P. 


(2) 2:^0 M is P Some M is P 

All M is 8 .% All M is S 

Some S is not P .% Some 8 is F. i • 

(3) !N"o P is M Some P is M 

- All M is S . .% All M is S 

.% Some S is not P S ome S is P. 

The conclusions in each case are sub-contraries. 

The student is recommended to try the latter part of the . , 
question himself. 

15. If the major premise and the conclusion of a valid , ; 
.syllogism agree in quantity, but diffier in quality, dnd the 

’V udood and figure. \ . -,4 

16. Given two valid syllogisms in the same figure in which 
; the major, middle, and minor terms are respectively the 
|.'i:. 4 ame, show, without reference to the mnemonic verses, that. 

; . ifthe minor premises are contradictories, the conelusiqne 


not be contradictories. 


ipinot* premises ate AandO,‘the tnajor_,^emise of 
which tlie minor premise is 
must U 0-, : ;Xn order that the 'pe 


nise of 
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^maj or terras may be distributed in the premises^ the syllo™ 
gism must be 

All P is M 
Some S is not M 
• ' * Some S is not P . 

In the other valid syllogism in which the minor premise m 
A, since the syllogism is in the same figure, the middle term 
is not distributed in the minor premise. It must therefore 
be distributed in the major which must hence be negative- 
The major must be universal also, since the major tet‘m must 
be distributed in it (the conclusion being negative). Hence 
-the syllogism is : 

No P is M 
/. NoSisP. 

Thus the conclusions of these two syllogisms are not contra- 
dictories. 

In the case in which the minor premises are E and I, the 
major of the syllogism in which the minor is E can only be 
A and not I, since from a particular major and a negative 
minor nothing can be inferred. And since the conclusion is 
negative, in order that the major terra may be distributed in 
it, it must be All P is M. Since the minor may be either 
JTo 8 is M or N‘o Mis Sf two syllogisms arise 


(a) AllPisM 
No M is S 
; A No S Is P 


(h) AllPisM 
No 8 is M 
A No S is P.' 


The contradictory of No Mis 8 is Some M is 8, and that 
of No Sis M is Some 8 is M, and when either of them is the 
minor, the major must be negative since the middle term 
-.must be#stributed in it (the two valid syllogisms must be la ' 
_ same figure). , It must also be universal to profideagaiast- 
illieit major. Hence the syllogisms are, ^ 
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) Fo P is M ih^} ■ ’Eo P is M • 

Some M is S Some S is M 

A So me S is not P ■*% Some B is nofc P* 

Thus, fclie concliasions of (a) and (a^) and those of (h) and 
(?P) are not contradictories. 

17. Given two valid syllogisms in the same figure in which 
the major, middle, and minor terms are respectively the same, 
show, without reference to the mnemonic verses, that if the 
minor premises are sub- contraries, the conclusions will be 

identical,""' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " '> 


IIOOD—FIGURS^SPSCIAL RULF3 OF EACH FIGUBB, 

1. Mood. — A mood of the syllogism is its form 
(L. moduSy form) as determined by the quantity and 
quality of the propositions constituting it. A syllo- 
gism contains three propositions, and each of these 
may be either universal or particular, affirmative or 
negative; combining, then, the symbolic letters A, B, 
I, and 0 in all possible ways, we get sixty-four different 
combinations, each of three letters, which are forms 
which all syllogistic arguments, valid or invalid, can 
possibly assume* Some of these forms, however, are 
not admissible as valid, because they break one or 
more of the rules already given for valid syllogisms. 
Thus, the moods BEE and III break the rules 5 and 
'':7 respectively.' ’ AEA violates rule 6, We shall 'give' 
here a list of the possible varieties of constructing a 
syllogism, and indicate those of them that are ex- 
'Clnded ;by the ' several , rules. The major prepise' is, 
'^al ways slated first. ' " - 
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Table of selection of valid moods. 


Valid or 
Invalid, 


Moods. 


Buies \iolated, 


;■ t A A A 
':4'' A A I 
■: " A A E> 

^ ’ A A O) 

, - AEA( 

V' AE’If 
AIE) ' 
'•'4* A S OJ 
A I A? 

A I 1 j 

= ' a; A I 1 

■ A I 0 
: A 0 A ) 

A 0 I f 
A 0 10 
6. AGO 
E A A) 

1 A 1/ 
EAB - 
,'B. 1 A 0 
, ; I -A A}., 

.,v'' ' I A E 3 
A I. 

I A 0 
0 A A > 

0 A E J 
I ■' ' 0 A I 
m GAO 
EEAEOAIOEAIOOA 


Valid. 


Invalid, 


Converse of Enle 6, 


Eule 6. 


Oor. 2 and AIE also the con- 
verse of Buie 6. 


Invalid, 

Valid. 

Invalid, 


Converse of Rule 6. 
f K/ule 6, and AOA breaks also 

1 Cor. 2. 

Cor. 2, 


Valid. 

invalid. 

Valid. 


Rule 6. 


Cor. 2 and lAE also the con- 
verse of Buie 6. 


Invalid. 

Valid. 

Invalid. 


Converse of Rule 6. 
f Cor. 2 and OAA breaks also 
1 Rule 6. 

Rule 6. 


Valid. 


Rule 6, and the last coluinn 
] also Cor. 1, and BOA, BOB, 

[ OEA, OBB also Cor. 2. 

fCor. 1 . and lOA, IQI, oA m; 
I • OH break also Eule 6 , HE' 

j and HO also the converse ■ 
[ of Rule 6. 

Oor. 2, and BIA breaks also 


■'iEiiEoi our 001 

.'■^fBOBOOOEOOOO 


Invalid, 


iigaWa 


Eule 6. 


Valid, 

Invalid. 


0Qr‘>2, md IBA also 

Btde6 i;j', 


’Irr'A'rh 
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. There ' are thus .eleven moods rescued from fehe 
ecriitiioy of the rales* It is a good exercise to the', 
stadent to invent examples for all the moods^ ac.f; 
thas to judge of their validity or invalidity* The', 
following example may be given of ISO . 

Some men are wise. ' ■ 

No men are immortal. 

Some immortal beings are not wise. 

The conclusion distributes its predicate which is 
not distributed in the premises. 

Tiiis is a very indirect and unphilosophicai proce- 
ciare in the selection of valid moods. Allied to this 
is the procedure by which we first ascertain the 
possible combinations of premises alone and exclude 
from them those that are impossible by the rules. 
The valid combinatioxis are AA^ AI, AEj AO, lA, E’A, . 
m and OA. We then ascertain what conclusions are 
possible from each of these combinations. We thus 
obtain the same eleven moods, AAA,. AAI, All, AEE, ^ 
^'A:EO, AOO, lAl/EAE, EAO, BIO and OAO. / 

A more direct and scientific method would be that 
j^ggested in exercise 12 of the preceding chapter,, by' 
we ascertain by immediately_ appealing to the, 
general rules of the syllogism what possible Com- 
.'^Ipphtions of premises are capable of yieldin^_ each;, 
P<>ssfble forms of conclusion, .A,';B,' I and’j 
to yield A as conclusion ■ the two prenlisfi^;: 

4 and A* ,To yield -E, both the. 'proTiaepj^ 
,iil^^ib^;hnivairsal ' and one must- ™be negative,, 

yield the two premises must )he;bpfck, 
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affirmative and one of them must; be, particular, 

AI and lA. Or, they may be both universal affirm- 
atives, since those that can yield A can also 
yield 1. To yield 0, the premises must be one uni- 
versal and the other particular, and also one affirm- 
ative and the other negative. Thus we get AO, 0 A, El 
and IE. But the last is inadmissible by Cor. 3. O 
can also be yielded by those premises that can yield 
Mi Thus the valid moods are the same eleven : AAA, 
BAEvAEE, All, lAI, AAI, AOO, OAO, EIO, EAO 
and AEO. It must be noted that in this selection the 
rules of quality and the corollaries have alone been 
in requisition, since they can be directly applied with- 
out reference to the position of the terms in the 
premises. 

2n Figure . — The figure of the syllogism is its form 
as determined by the position of the middle term in 
the premises. If the middle term be the subject of 
the major premise and the predicate ox the minor, 
then the syllogism is said to be in the First Figure. 
If it be the predicate of both the premises, then the 
syllogism is in the Second Figure. If it be the sub- 
ject of both the premises, then it is said to be in the 
Third Figure. If it be the predicate of the major 
premise and the subject of the minor, then it is in the 
Fourth: Figure. 

' ’■ • L ■ IL ^ ;• ^ IIL ^ 

'Major premise P— M M— ,P P— M 
Minor ^ —M' ^S — M ;M— S; , 

Conclusion ’ S — P 'S— P . S — P I S — P 









Tbe first figure was considered by Aristotle as^ the 
Perfect; Figure to wbiob his dictum can be directly applied* 
He considered the 2nd and the 3rd figures as imperfect. 
The fourth figure, called also the Galenian Figure {after 
Galen, the discoverer) was not recognised by him. The 
first figure, being taken as the normal or standard figure, 
the others are so many deviations from it (the 4th being 
quite the reverse of the let), which circumstance suffici- 
ently accounts for the idea implied under the word ‘‘ figure*^ 
borrowed from the language of Rhetoric* But these 
figures have their own meaning. It is not always that men 
argue paying particular attention to the position of the 
middle term and making it the subject of the major pre- 
mise and predicate of the minor. They argue, and of 
course the position of the middle term is allotted to it 
according as they are accustomed to use one form of a 
proposition or its converse. Taking, for example, a syllo- 
gism in the 3rd figure, 

No man can claim sympathy from his fellow-creatures. 

Every man is mortal, 

Some mortal beings cannot claim sympathy from their 
fellow- creatures, 

we think the natural order of the terms in the minor 
premise is the one given, and the people are more accus- 
tomed to use this form than to use its converse, “ Some 
mortal beings are men,’^ which is necessary to exhibit the 
argument as a syllogism of the First Figure. This con- 
isideratioB, while it shows the utility of the separate 
figures, cannot be urged, as some do, to prove that reduo- 
is unnecessary* • ' \ * 

We shall have next to see if each the eleven valid 
'forms of the syllogism which we have ascertained/ is, 
valid in each of the figures. There will thus turn up: for' 
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examination 4'^ forms* 'Of' tbese, libwevei\'ii.mny wil'Lb© 
lotixid t.o break one or other of the eyliogistio rules. Thus 
AOO' in the 1st and the 3rd figures, involves lUicU major ^ 
as in the following examples : — 


All wise men are happy. 
Some men are not wise men. 
Some men are not happy. 


1st Figure. 


All wise men arc happy. 
Some wise men are not old 
Some old men are not happy. 


Srd Figure. 


and the 2nd figures involves Undistri- 


Some Europeans are Christians. 
All Turks are Europeans, 

Some Turks are Christians. 


Some Americans ai^e Theosophists, 
All Hindus are Theosophists. 

Some Hindus are Americans. 


; • EAO and EIO are the only two moods which are valid. 

the figures, but EAO, as will be seen, will have b#|' '\.J' 
the first two figures for another reason. Th||;.‘'|'“' 
table "will show what rules are violated by 

■ ^e involved in): the illegitimate moods: 

this selection of the valid moods ! 

pf distribution alone' ate in 

ai/';pi|ting operation ^ whioh , 
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Mood. list Figure. Bnd Figure. Srd Figure. 4th Figure, 


Valid 


Valid 1 Valid 


AAl Validf 


Valid 


Validt 


Validt 


Valid 


Valid 


Valid 


BAE Valid Valid 


EAO Validf Validt Valid Valid 


Valid 1 Valid 


Valid 


, i'l 
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Thus we find that only six moods are valid in each of 
the figures. ' Of these, however, AAI and'3A0 of the 
1st Figure, EAO and ABO of the 2nd, and AEO of 
the 4th, have weak conclusions (i.e., their conclusions' 
are particular while the same premises can yield their 
corresponding universals) and are, therefore, usually 
rejected as unnecessary. 

Thus EAO, for example, 

No diamonds are easily broken, 

All glasses are easily broken, 

Some glasses are not diamonds, 
admits of the universal conclusion, No glasses ai’e 
diamonds/^ Rejecting, then, the five weak moods, 
we have 19 valid moods. They are distributed as 
follows : — 


1st Figure. 

2nd Figure. 

t3rd Figure. 

4th Figure. 

AAA 

E A B 

AAI 

AAI 

E A E 

A E E 

I A I 

A E E 

All 

E I 0 

All 

I A I 

E I 0 

A 0 G 

EAO 

EAO 



0 A 0 

E I 0 



BIO 


3. The character and the special rules of 

' ; each figure.- 

—There is another method by which the 


valid moods of each figure can be ascertained. From 
the general rules or canons of the syllogism, special 
roles can be deduced for each figure, and these special 
rules* together with the rules of quality and the 

* “ Practically, the special rales state the conditions necessary to 
’ ‘ , ^ectire for each position uf' the 'imddle term that the middle .term 
, ' shall be once distributed, and that no term' shall be distributed'’ in' 
the conclusion which was not distributed in the premises/’ 
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I cofollaries will enable ns to determine the valid moods. 

) W© shall give below the character of each fi,giire^ the 

deduction of its special rules from the general canons^ 
and the determination of its valid moods with the 
help of these special rules. 

; The ist figure is the standard figure. It is "'the 

pure type of a deductive argument.’^ It is the only 
figure in which the subject of the conclusion is sub- 
ject in its premise^, and the predicate of the conclu- 
! sion is predicate in its premise. It is the only figure^,. 

again, which can prove any of the four forms of con- 
clusion, A, B, I, and 0. The special rules are: — 

(1) The minor premise must always be affirmative, and 

(2) The major premise must always he universal. 

M— P 
S— M 
S— P 

If the minor were negative, then the conclusion 
would also be negative, and P would be distributed in 
it. Therefore it must be distributed in the major 
premise in which it is the predicate. Thus, the major 
premise must also be negative, which is absurd 
L , 1K. 5). Again, the minor being affirmative, M is 

not distributed in it. Therefore it must be distributed 
in the major premise in which it is the subject. 
Thus the major premise must be universal. 

rule (2) A and B are admitted as major 
L'.' ; premises, and by rule (1) A'and I are admitted, as 

minor premises, in this figure. The possible combi- 
Nations 'are A A, AI, BA, HI. ' Prom, the, rules ',M 
quality and the corollaries, we know that'AA can 
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yield only A aud I, AI can yield only EA can yield 
B and 0, and El can yield only 0. Thus the valid 
'^moods are AAA, AAI, All, BAE, EAO, and EIO. 

The 2nd figure proves only negative conclusions, 
and the minor premise may be any of the four A, B, I, 

. and 0. The deviation in this figure consists in M being 
. the predicate of the major premise instead of P — M 
'.the subject. Since M is a smaller terra than S- — -M 
P/the premise which contains them cannot S — P 
;i; be both universal and affirmative; so that, where it 
, so, ie,, both universa). and affirmative, as in AEB, 

, ; ; it is not the standard major, but it is the a.pplyiog 
: minor, and the standard major is the so-called minor 
'premise, a universal negative. If it be universal 
Vv negative, the very fact that it can be made the stand- 
by a harmless transposition of the terms, 
shows that the premise is the major in the same sense 
|||||4| figure. BAE and EIO are of this stamp. 

AOO, there are distortions which will be noticed ' 
_!: Il'I'j^nder Eeduction. The special rules are: — (1) Om : 
is negative, and (2) the major must be universaL 

I I if both the premises were affirmative, then M, the 
icate in both the premises, would remain undis- ' 
ited. Hence the peculiarity of the figure that it ■ 
only negative conclifeions. ^ being4istribut8fd’''i'\' 
E^|‘-^ponclusion, must be distributed in the 
)ise,;dn^..iyhich it; is the subject. Therefor^ the 

''' E-,as, tokjor; ^remiseSj'aBjd'; ' 
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When A is the major, the minor may be B or 0, and 
when E is the major, ainop both the premises oaniiofe 
'be negative, the minor may be A or I. Thus w© 
have AE, x\0, EA and EL AE can yield E or 0, AO 
can yield only 0, EA can yield E or 0, and El can 
yield only 0. The valid moods are ABB, AEO, AOQ, 

, ■ lAE, BAO, and EIO. . ' 

The deviation in the 3rd figure consists in M being 
the subject of the minor premise instead of M — F 
‘the predicate. This premise cannot be mii-- 
versal affirmative, since M is a lai’ger term S — P , 
than S, If it be, then thei'e is some distortion. If it 
be particular affirmative, then, by a simple conversion 
of the terms, it becomes the standard minor. If it ' , 

be universal negative, then, also, the terms may be 
'transposed, but then, this cannot be the standardi ;■ 

' minor; and a change of premises is necessary. The 
special rules are : — (i) the minor mmt be a^irmatimf \ 
wad (2) the conclusion must he particular; for, if the 
minor were negative, then the conclusion would alsA . 
be negative, in which case, the major term would be ’ : 
distributed in the conclusion. Therefore, it must be 
distributed in the major premise. But it is not,* - 
because it is affirmative. Similarly, if the cooclusioB.,, 

, universal, then the minor term must be 


' i,r., J“v***^ VIM’A. If we®*, UJU.V5U. UiiW iw v V 1 • '■ * I 

<';,'.'i.;4fibi;ited, in the conclusion. But ’it is not distribttfep^li/.; v' 
tninor premise which was just proved 
. ' ! The student is recommended to- 


;^^i^_|n|Jhe\six valid moods of thk figure 

' ' bh^^rules^^ -■ ; • ; tf V' 


iHili 
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Tlie 4tli figure proves all propositions except A, 
As regards tte positions of the terms, it is P — M 
opposed to the 1st, and thus implies greater M— S 
deviations from it. The special rules are : — S—P 

(1) If the conclusion is negative f the major premise 
miust he universal. 

P, being distributed in the conclusion, it must be 
distributed in the major premise, in which it is the 
subject. 

(2) If the minor is negative^ hath the premises Quusi 
be universal. 

Since the minor is negative, the conclusion must 
be negative, and the major premise must, by the pre- 
vious rule, be universal. M, however, remains un- 
distributed in the major which must be affirmative i 
audit must consequently be distributed in the minor, 
in which it is the subject. Thus the minor also is uni- 
versal. This leads us to the 3rd role. 

(3) If the major is affirmative^ the minor must he 
universal. 

(4) If the minor is affirmative, the conclusion must 
he particular. 

The reader will find that the application of these 
rules yields six valid moods again. 

We have thus got 24 valid moods, six in each 
figure, though five of these have to be dropped out, 
'm ‘ W6 , have seen,- since . they*' have weakened conoln- 
mpm* We can get the moods of the 1st figure -directly 
' from, the Dictum, hut we'- cannot obtain from it the 
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moods of the other figures which derive their validitj 
from those of the first* The description of the Dictum 
refers specially to the middle term being the subject 
of the major and the predicate of the minor. 

4. Weakened syllogisms or subaltern moods. 
— Whenj from premises that warrant a universal con- 
clusion, its corresponding particular is deduced, th© 
syllogism is said to be weakened^ or to be in a Sub- 
altern Mood. AAI and EAO in Fig. I, EAO and 
AEO in Fig. II, and AEO in Pig, IV are such weak- 
ened syllogisms. Though the particular conclusions 
are justified by the premises in these cases, yet they 
are apt to suggest that the corresponding universals 
cannot be deduced from them. Further, if a parti- 
cular conclusion is enough for any specific purpose, 
and you have strong premises to prove it, you may 
draw the universal conclusion and obtain your required 
particular by subaltern inference from the universal. 
In fact, people are never satisfied in argument with 
merely adducing a particular when it is possible to 
advance the corresponding universal. Even when the 
particular is enough to prove, their position, they 
advance the universal by way of adding strength to 
it. For these reasons, these subaltern moods usually 
find no place in the enumeration of the valid moods 
of th© various figures (as in the mnemonic verses). 
The valid moods of the figures, thus reduced in num- 
ber to nineteen, are usually designated by the names 
which compose the following mnemonic verse. The 
three vowels in each name indicate the two premises 
.and the conclusion of the mdod designated by the 
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name; Sach a Baming is necessary^ as the same mood' 
opciarriBg ia more than one figure is apt to'qreate- 
confusion unless the figure is also mentioned along 
with the mood. The student is recommended to com- 
. "mit the mnemonic verse to memory. 

^ ^ Barbara, Oekrent, Darii, Ferioque prioris : 

Cesare, Camestres, Festino, BarocO, Secundse : 
Tei^cia, DaraptI, Bisamis, Batisi* Felapton, Bocard^j 
Ferison, habet : C|narta insuper addit, 

_ A " Bmmantip, Oamenes, Damans, fEsapo, Fr&lsom 

■: ■ ■ ■■■'■'■_ ■■ '-'■■■■■ -■■■• ■■ ►■■■ ■ ^ ■ • '■■'.■■■ ‘ " :■ '■ ■ '■ ■ 

' ^ . Each of these names indicates a mood and also its* 
■"'r^^ iig\ire. EIO is a valid mood in all the figures^ but is 
■ indicated by a different name in each. Some of the^ 

' have meanings which will be explained. 

) fi '\';utider Reduction. 

the 19 valid' 

:■ ,;^moods thus obtained by dropping out of view the sub- 
> ,t , altern moods^ four may be mentioned in which either 
\, \: the major term is distributed in its premise but not 
; . in the conclusion^ or the middle term is distributed 
'twice in the premises. These are AAI and EAO of 
III, and AAI and BAO of Fig. i,e.^ Darapt% 
Bramantip and Fesapo, In the first two . 
-the laat^ the middle term is distributed twice in* 
P, remises, while m the third the major term is- 
Ji'iil'istri bated in its premise but not in the conclusion, 
are called Strengthened Syllogisms, as it is 
in, .each case to snbstitnte for one of the pr^;' 
;sabalt©p,iij ie.,^'to. take tW onnecessarily dm-,"' 
tenia. itt, its 'parfiW extent, aaid,s|iii,obtiaia''the- 
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• sattiB coBclusioB.* ^ A strengthened syllogum m thm a 
sjlIogisiB with an annecessarily strengthened premise* 

It mast be noted that the subaltern moods except AEG 
of Fig, lY are also strengthened moods, as in each case it 
is possible to substitute for the minor premise its sub* 
aitern without aiSecting the conclusion. The distinction 
between a strengthened syllogism and a weakened syllo*^ 
gism should be carefully noted. A weakened syllogism 
is a sjliogism with a weakened conclusion, a syllogism in. 
which Dhe minor term is distributed in the minor premise ■ 
but undistributed in the conclusion. A strengthened 
syllogism is a syllogism with a strengthened premise, a 
syllogism in which either the major term or the minor is 
diatribotecl in its premise, but undistributed in the con* 
elusion^ or the middle term is distributed twice in the 
premises. In those strengthened syllogisms which are 
not also weakened syllogisms, the particular conclusion is 
all that is inferrible, ‘Hheir superEuous information ' 

, referring, not to the minor but, either to the major or to •. 
the middle term.” 

r '• ' ' Exercises* ' ; Xj ' 

1. How are the special rules of the figures related to the ' ; 

- '■ Igenerai rules of the syllogism f . ■ ' ' 

, 2. Frame rules to provide against (1) Undistributed ' 
middle, (2) Illiciti major, and (3) Illicit minor, severally in the 
i ,.;''toar,figures« ■ - • ’ 

■ ■{ 3* Show that O cannot be a premise in the Figures, 1 a£id;2, 

: ; that it cannot be major in Fig. 2, and that it cannot be minor. 

, ' ; 'tiff ' ' f ^ y 7 V', ' 

,5 p,,. } F; which neither premise is stronger than is- necessary 

■to, produce the conclusion is called by Do Morgan, a 
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'I'' ; I ’ . 4 Can fcliere be a ■ ' vs^eakened syllogism in the Third 

'' :'r, ■ ' ;FigureP 

' , , 5.‘ Discuss if Bram,antip can be regarded as a subaltern 

';vj . mood. 

^ ? 6. Show that Baroho bears the same relation to CamestreB 

. ’ri that Fesiiwo does to CJesare, and that Gamems is to Oelarent 

■ j Bramantip is to Barbara, 

^ 7* How will you determine the mood AEO when you are 

■ told that both the premises are universal and the conclusion 
is particular, and yet the mood is not a strengthened mood ? 

CHAPTEE III 

JlBBZraTION^iMOJDBS OF NOTATION OF SYILO&TSM&, 

1. Nature and kinds of Reduction. — The 2nd^ 
the 8rd, and the 4th figures are so many devia- 
tions from the 1st, and Reduction is the process by 
which reasonings in the moods of those figures may 
be expressed in the moods of the first, and tlius their 
validity tested. We ai’e not allowed to introduce 
any new term in the process ; but we can make use of 
the equivalent propositional forms. Reduction is of 
' two kinds : Direct or Odensive Reduction^ and In- 
direct Reduction or Reductio per wipossibile. The 
former of these is fee jproc65s % which the co^iclusion 
of the given syllogism is shown to follow even when the 
premises are changed by the legitimate processes of con- 
version^ or transposition, so as to make the middle term 
the subject of the major and the predicate of the minor ^ 
and is the one usually employed to test the truth of 
•bur conclusionsi The latter consists in supposing the- 
given conclusion to be false and Us contradictory true. 
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^imdin proving^ hy constructing a syllogism in the first 
fi-gure^ that hy such a supposition we involve ourselves in 
selficontradiction. This process may be employed to 
test the validity of all the moods ; but it is eumber- 
some and is used to prove the truth only of Baroca 
and jBocardo; for reasons which will be giv'en presently* 

2. Explanation of the Mnemonic Lines. — 
The primary object of the mnemonic verses is to 
indicate the processes by which the moods of the 2nd^ . 
Srd^ and 4th figures can be reduced to those of the 
1st., We repeat the verses bera for convenience of 
' .reference. ' ' 

Barbara, 0§larenfc, Darn, Ferioque prioris: 

Cesare. Oamestres, Fesfclno, Baroco, secundge : 

Tertia, Daraptl, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, Bocardo, ' 
Ferison, habet: Qaarfca insuper addit 

Braraautip, Camenes, Biraaris, FSsapo, FresTson. 

Each mnemonic mood shows by its consonants what , 
changes have to be effected in reducing it to a mood - 
of the 1st , figure. We shall take Pisamis. ,, 

■initial letter shows that it must be reduced to , 

of the 1st figure. The consonant s shows that the 
; jjiwspositiou indicated by the vowel preceding it, i.e.i • f’ 
.[* ‘caust be converted M shows that the ,!; 

i'',;OT0hii’fes should change places ; and the last s shows 
«'!w^|bhW conclusion of the new syllogism should be 
','^l«^d; limply m order to get the 'Origiial eou- 

P shows that, A, should be 
,0^ ijy jteifca'tion. In' Bomrdo, 
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again c is the ■ sjmbol of Bediictio ad tmpossibile. 

Thus the symbols of Eeduction are : — 

Gy Dy the initial consonants of all the mne- 
SBonic moods, showing to what mood of the 1st figure 
a certain other mood of any of the other figures 
should be reduced (thus Felapton should be reduced 
to Ferioy Gamenes to Celarenty Fisamis to Dariiy 
Bramantip to Barharay and so on) ; 

By showing simple, conversion of the proposition pre- 
ceding it ; 

niy {metathesis proemissamm) indicating change of 
premises ; 

py showing conversion per accidens of the proposition 
preceding it ; and 

Cy being a symbol of Reductio per impossihile. 

The object of Eeduction in the traditional Logic being 
to prove the legitimacy of a conclusion as drawn from 
certain premises By showing that the same conclusion 
follows when the premises are exhibited as premises of 
the 1st figure, whenever the conclusion of the new syllo- 
gism in the first figure is not exactly the same as the- 
original conclusion, it must be transformable into that 
conclusion by some process of eduction when the mood 
ia really valid. When in the process of reduction to the 
first figure one of the changes made is the transposition 
, oi the premises, it happens that in the new syllogism the 
' original major is the minor term, and the original minor 
is the major term ^ so that, unless the new conclusion is 


‘ Being the first foniv consonants of the alphabet, they were 
for the moods of' Ji’ig; I / • > 
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converted either simply or hy limitation (as the ease roay 
be) the original conclusion is not obtainable. This is 
indicated by the final s or final p occurring in all those 
moods in which m occurs. While s at the middle of a 
mnemonic word means that one of the premises of the 
original .syllogism should be converted simply, s at the 
end of a word means that the conclusion of the new syllo- 
gism should be converted simply in order to obtain the 
original conclusion. Similarly with pat the middle of a 
word and p at the end of a word. It will be noticed that 
in no other case does a significant letter end a word. The 
letter c, besides indicating that the mood in which it 
occurs should be reduced indirectly, also shows by its 
position that the premise immediately preceding it should 
be replaced by the contradictory of the conclusion in 
constructing the new syllogism. Some writers use k 
instead of c to denote indirect reduction, and give Baroko 
and Bokardo as mnemonic moods. There are certain 
meaningless letters such as 5, d (both not initial), i, n, r, 
and t ; but the last four letters . are utilized by some 
writers who suggest modifications of the traditional verses 
BO as to make each of those letters indicate a figure, 
abolishing at the same time the other unmeaning letters, 
Mr. Oarveth Read\s mnemonic verses may be given as an 
.example:"—' 

Ballala^ Celallel^ Balii^ Felio(i%e pripris, 

Gesane^ Gamesnes^ Besinon^ Banooo moandm, 

Tertia Darapri^ Brisamis, Darisi^ l^erapro^ Boeaiv, Ferisor- 
habet. Quarta insuper add it 

Bam atijo, Gametes, Dimatis, Fesapto^ Fesisfot. 

S«' ;Applloa.tlon of Direct and indirect Re- 
duction. — The method of indirect proof, otherwise 
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kuowti as Beductio per impossibil&f or Eeductio ad 
possibihy or DeducHo ad impossihile^ or EeducUo ad 
absurdnmj is usually applied to the moods^ Baroco aud 
, Bocardo, and this application is the only one con tern- 
. ./.plated in the mnemonics. This proof consists, as we 
, . ,,haYe said, in supposing the given conclusion to be 
^ false and its contradictory true, and in showing that 
: ; this contradictory, when combined with one of the 
, ! / premises, yields a conclusion in the first figure which 
contradicts the other premise which we have assumed 
iJl f .to he true. An argument in Bawoo may be stated as 

. Ail Indians are Asiatics (All P is M). 

Some Christians are not Asiatics (Some S is not M), 

J'.. Some Christians are not Indians (Some S is not P)* ' 

if this conclasion is aot trae,;iji|p its contra- 
';;|||||tj3ictory ‘ AH Christians are Indians S is P) ' ' 
i.|||i|||®ast be true. Taking this, as c indioales, as the! 
i’ilflf jlninor premise of a new syllogism, and the original 
as the major, we get 

I Indians are Asiatics (All P is M), 

Christians are Indians (All S is P), 
kll Christians are Asiatics (All S is M) 

bara. But this conclusion is the contradictory 
me Christians are not Asiatics (Some S is not 
fhich is'one of our original premises which we 
^^pted as true. Therefore,, 'AH Ohrisciaus 

^ M) - 
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Hor can ill be due to the major premise which is taken 
from Baroco, and is true by hypothesis. It must 
therefore be due to the falsity of the minor premise^ 

^ All Christians are Indians (All S is P) ^ ; and if this 
is falsej onr original conclusion is true. Baroco is 
• ,,, hence a valid mood. 

. ' Similarly with an argument in Bocardos 

Some patriots are not lovers-of- virtue (Some M is 
' ■' . notP), ■ '' , : ^ ' 

All patriots deserve praise (All M is S), 

Some that deserve praise are not lovers-of-virtue 
(Some S is not P). 

For, if this conclusion is not true, then its contradic-^ . . 

■ ' ^’lory must be true. Taking this, as c indicates, as th& 
major premise and the original minor as the minor, ; f;! 
we get ' . ' ‘ p . : ; 

All that deserve praise are lovers-of-virtue (All ■ 

s.isP), . , ■ ^ 

’ ' ' . .'All patriots deserve praise (All M is S), v 

, ' ^ ' All patriots are lovars-of-virtue (All M is Pj f 

I ' ‘ ’ >n ' Barbara. But this conclusion contradicts .ohe'''ef|p\; ; 
"pur.* accepted premises, and must hence be ^fa}B0*f '' 
; .i’f'lArgtting as before, we shall find that this falsity -must ^ 

\ ' f i/ due to the falsity of ^ All that deserve prake ’ Arel^ijlV) " ' , 

' <. virtue (All S is By Hence our origin4l|j^;^"y(^ 

*' is true, Bomrdo is a valid mood. 

w ^ now try if in both these cases th.ere fe a'liil'illf 


^ the premises so as to obtain a' 

If we can ^ 
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All P is M 
Some S is not M 
Some B is not P 

we find that the minor premise or the applying' proposi- 
tion is negative, which is not allowable. We cannot 
make the major the applying minor, as we cann<5t by any 
known logical process make the present minor universal 
(which it must become if it is to serve as the major)*. 
Therefore, the present minor should continue as minor, 
and should [be made affirmative. This can be done by 
obverting it. But then, in this process, a new term 
mUM is introduced. We should hence seek to change 
All P is M so as to introduce not-M in this premise also, 
and at the same time make it the subject. To this end 
we should first obvert it and then simply convert it. We 
thus get 

No not-M is P 
Some S is not-M 
Some S is not P. 

We have thus reduced B'^roco directly to Ferio. To 
indicate all these changes, the mnemonic Fahsoko has 
been suggested,^ Jc being the symbol of ob version, f s of 
simple conversion, and hence hs of obversion followed by 
conversion, or contraposition. Mr, Oarveth Bead’s mne- 
monic is Fahsncko, , 

Next, taking Bocardo, 

■ ■ ] Some M is not P, 

. AIlMisS, 

.% Some S is not P, 

By the late Professor Croom Eobertson. 
f This is why we preferred to symbolize Medmtion per impossiUle 
by e, since if k should indicate both, it would cause confusion. 
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we find tlie major a parfcicalar proposition which is 
not allowable in the first figc^^e. We can secure a aniver- 
sal major, however, bj making the present minor, the 
major. The applying proposition must be affirmative; 
and the present major which mast become the minor and 
which is negative inform, may, by oh version, be rendered 
affirmative. Besides, it should also be converted simply 
in order that M may become the predicate. Effecting 
these changes, we get 

All M is S 
Some Bot-P is M 
Some not-F t$ 8 

or Some 8 is not-F (by simple conversion) 
or Some S is not F (by ob version). 

We have thus reduced Bocardo to BariL JDohsamosh is 
the mnemonic suggested^ to indicate these changes, sk 
shows that the oonolasion of Darii should be first simply 
converted, and this converse next obverted, in order to get 
the original conclusion. Mr. Oarveth Readme mnemonic? 
is Boksamrosh 

When it is thus possible to reduce Barooo and Bocardo 
directly to the first figure, why did the scholastic logicians 
adopt the Indirect method as the only method available 
for reducing those moods to Fig. If ? Because they 
objected to the use of negative terms (as in obversion and 
contraposition). Owing to the possibility of reducing 

* By the late Professor Oroom Bobertson. 

f Indirect reduction to Fig. I is not the same thing as direct 
reduction to Fig, I. In the former, an argument in Fig. I entirely 
different from the given argument is employed to prove the validity 
of this last, while, in the latter, the given argument itself is trans- 
muted into a form to which the Dictum is directly applicable. 



them easily by the direct method, some modern logicians 
, are inclined to banish the iii||,irect method, which is com* 
piex, altogether from their treatment of the syllogism. 
JBiit Dr* Keynes thinks that the direct method is as com- 
‘ as the indirect as applied to these moods, and that, 
therefore, the latter is as natural as the former, 

, To all the other moods, direct or ostensive reduction 
; primarily to be applied ; and this is contemplated in the 
mnemonic verses. It is, however, possible to reduce them 
'Hi indirectly also. 

' 'Qesare . Ho minerals have life. 

. ;; All plants have life. 

^ Ho plants are minerals. 

" A'' ^ f ‘ - 

ostensively reduced, the mood becomes • 

Ijt'if %i' t possess life are minerals. ’ , 

if if'jff plants possess life. ' ' ‘ 

plants are minerals. 

indirectly, we combine the contradictory of’ 

‘ plants are minerals' with ‘ No' 
a syllogism in Terio which 
’'fW a conclusion contradictory to what we have accepted ' 

;' ; :. . as true. We may accordingly infer that our original con- 
' ’.’f Illusion is true, » 

reduced to, ' Oehrmt, 

^en are discontented, j No discontented beings are ; ^ 
i ^ . angels, 

.angels are discontented. All men are discontented • 
itogeisaremen. , I,.-. No men are angels. . ■ 
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.Fesiim reduced to Ferio. 

Hp politicians are short- No shortsighted* men .are 
sighted. politicians. 

Some men are shortsighted. Some men are shortsighted. 

Some men are not poiiti- Some men are not politi- 
'cians. cians. 

Indireeily, denying the truth of the conclusion, we accept 
the truth of its contradictory, ‘ All men are politicians ' 
and combining this with the given major, we obtain the pre- 
mises of Celarent, which yield a conclusion, which contradicts 
one of our own premises. Thus, the consequence of the. 
denial of the truth of the given conclusion as inferred from 
the given premises, is a self-contradiction. 

Bampii reduced to DwrU. 

All Brahmins are vegeta- All Brahmins are vegeta- 
rians, rians. 

All Brahmins are pious. Some pious men are Brah- 

mins. 

Some pious men are vege- Some pious men are vege- 
. tarians. tarians. 


Aeiatics,' 
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■ We can get our original conclusion by simply ooiiverting' 
•tlie new. 

Syllogism resulting in Oelarent by Indirect reduction. 

No Asiatics are Christians — Contradictory of the conciiision. 
All Indians are Asiatics— -Original minor. 

/. No Indians are Christians — Contradictory of the original 
major. 

Batisi reduced ostensively to DariL 

All Englishmen are patri- All Englishmen are patri- 
. otic. otic. 

Some Englishmen ai'e brave. Some brave men are Eng- 
lishmen. 

Some brave men are patri- Some brave men are patri- 
otic. otic. 

Syllogism in Ferio by Reductio ad mpossihile. 

No brave men are patriotic — Contradictory of the conclu- 
sion. 

Some Englishmen are brave — Original minor. 

Some Englishmen are not patriotic— Contradictory of onr 
major, 

Felapion reduced ostensively to Ferio. 

No Hindus are patriots. No Hindus are patriots. 

, All Hindus are intelligent. Some intelligent men are 

Hindus. 

Some intelligent men are .".Some intelligent men are 
not patriots. not patriots. 

Syllogism resulting in Barbara by Indirect reduction. 

All intelligent men are patriots — Contradictory of the coh- 
, elusion* 

All Hindus are intelligent — Original minor. 

All Hindus are patriots — Contrary of the original major. 
Ferkon reduced to ■ ’ ' 'jPerw. 

No men are perfect. No men are perfect* 

'3b me men are wise* ■ ■ Some wise beings are lueB* 

A.Sbme, wise' beings are’ not /..Some wise beings are not 
perfect* ' perfect* ■ ' , , ' 
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Syllogis’m in JJam by Meaucno aa wiposowci-c. 

All wise beings are perfect— Contradictory of the ooncln- 

sioti. 

Some men are wise— Original minor. 

.-.Some men are perfect— Contradictory of the major 

(absurd.) 

Brmiantip reduced ostensively to Balaam. 

All Brahmins are Hindus. All Hindus are Asiatics. 

All Hindus are Asiatics. All Brahmins are Hindus. 

Some Asiatics are Brahmins. .-. All Brahmins are Asiatics. 
P indicates that the given conclusion is obtained by con- 
verting the new universal conclusion per aandens. 

Indirect reduction to (Jelarent 

. No Asiatics are Brahmins— Ooufcradictory of the conclm 

sion, . . ■ - 

All Hindus are Asiatics— Original minor. 

/. No Hindus are Brahmins 1 Q^^trary of the major, 
or No Brahmins are Hindus 5 , 

The major being true, this conclusion must be false. 

o. reduced to Gelarm\ 

Cumenes reaucea 

Allmoralistsareprejudiced. No PJ^i^diced men are pe, 

No prejudiced men are per- j^oraHsts are prejudice. 
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JDimaris reduced to Barii, 

Some merchants are honest. All honest men deserve en- 
couragement. 

All honest men deserve en- Some merchants are honest, 
couragement. 

A Some that deserve enoour- Some merchants deserve en- 
agement are merchants. oouragement. 

or, Some that deserve encour- 

, ' t ' agement are , merchants* ■ ‘ 

: / I. Eeduetion to Oelarent 

liifone that deserve encouragement are merchants. 

V; All honest men deserve encouragement. 

No honest men are merchants, 
or, No merchants are honest.-— Contradictory of our major. 

Wempo reduced to Ferio* 

!Ho gods are men. No men are gods. . > 

\An men are fallible. Some fallible beings are^ ; ; : 

i.V’fe.'. !i men. , 

.v S^me fallible beings are /. Some fallible beings are 
gods. not gods. 

' A Eeduotion to Barbara, 

> AU fallible beings, are gods— ‘Contradictory of the con- 
' elusion. 

. All men are fallible — Original minor. 

/^II men are gods— Con trarj of the converted major (absurd). 

^ ■ reduced to jFeno. ' - ' ; 

feen^hmep are Asiatics. No Asiatics are Frenchmen* 

Christ- Some Christians are Asia-' 

not, A Some Christians 
• twnchmen. , ^ ^ , 

• ; ' ^^^.M^dmUon io I)wi% ■ . , ! , " . , .C 1 .1 [ ^ 
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Some Asiatics are Christians— Original minor. 

..•..Some Asiatics are Frenchmen, 

or, Some Frenchmen are Asiatics. — Contradictory of the 
major (absurd). 

Further, one mood of one figure can be transmuted 
into another of the same figure, unless this mood is a 
i subaltern mood. For instance, Barbara can be reduced 

to Celarmt by obTersion of the major premise and the 
conclusion, Gelarent to Barbara, Darii to fferio and 
Ferio to Darii, Gesare to Gamestres and Gamestres to 
Cesare, and so on. 

i Gesare. Gamestres. 

‘ ' No P is M = All P is not-M, , . 

I ’ All S is M = No S is not-M, 

I , .-. No Sis P = No SisP. ■ ■ v:''’' 

Darapti. Felapton. 

' • All M is P = No M is not-P, ■ 

, ' ■ AllMisS= All MisS, ' , 

: ■ Some S is P — Some S is not nob-P, .. . , . 

' . ' ' ' or Some S is P. ■ . 

' . . The student is recommended similarly to transm|i^4,/) ij . 

, the other moods into one another. The possibility* 0.i^U, 

: ' 'Vhvl'Feduoing'the 15 moods of the other figurOs to tbA,;;/,/') 

* if it four moods of the Ursb implies the possibility , 

. i' 1 i.'t:';"'- obtaining the 15 moods from the four standard f ortn»t|,|,’, - 
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4. The special .'dicta and the ■ uses of^ ,the 
figures,— We have.- already alluded .to the special 
advantages which the First Figure claims over the 
other figures. It is the application of a general 
principle to a special case in pure form. It is the 
only figure in which A can be proved, and is thus best 
fitted for establishing scientific truths of a deductive 
character. It also proves conclusions of the other 
propositional forms, being thus adapted for proving 
complete denial, or for establishing the contradictories 
of universal statements. It is the only figure in which 
the positions of the terms (as subject or predicate) are 
the same both in conclusion and in premises, so that 
the course of argument has in its mere expression an 
easy and natural For these reasons, and for 

the fact that the Dictum de omni et nullo is directly 
applicable to it, Aristotle and other eminent logicians 
regarded it as the only perfect form of syllogistic in« 
fere nee. Some logicians, however, who do not hold 
that the first figure is the only cogent, form of syllo- 
gistic inference, and that the validity of syllogisms in 
the other figures can only be made evident when 
exhibited in that form, give a separate axiom for each 
of the other figures, as applicable directly to the moods 
of that figure, as exhibiting the natiirainess of that 
figure for establishing a special class of conclusions, 
and as adequately showing the conclusiveness of ita 
"'roasonings*' ’ Their axiom for Fig. 2 Is called 'the 
< Die4um ]d& may be' enunciated thus:— «*• 

a>ertain attribute can be predicated, affirmatively 
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‘Or negatively^ of every member 'of a class^ any -sobject 
of wbicb it cannot be so predicated^ does not belong 
to the class/^ The special rules of this figure are 
obtained directly from this axiom* Negative conclu- 
sions alone can be proved in this figure, and hence 
arguments intended to disprove assertions naturally 
assume this form. The process of eliminating alter-* 
natives so as to restrict a predication to one, is done 
in this figure by a succession of syllogisms : e.g., S is ; 
either P, Q, or R ; it is not P, and therefore, it must 
be Q or R ; it is not Q, and therefore, it must be R. It 
has for this reason been called the Emdusive Figure. 

Mansel gives two axioms for Fig. ,3 called the 
Dictum de exemplo^ and the Dictum de excepto (instead 
of the one, the Dictum de exemploj given by Lambert) 
which may be.] compounded into one thus: — If a 
certain attribute can be affirmed or denied of any 
portion of the members of a class, it is not incom- 
patible with, or not inseparable from, the distinctive 
attributes of that class.’’ Or, more clearly, it may 
be stated thus : — two attributes can be predicated 
of a class, either both affirmatively, or one affirmatively 
and the other negatively, the reference in either case 
being to the whole class once at least, then these two 
attributes either sometimes accompany each other, or 
the attribute that is affirmed is nob always ac- 
companied by the other.” Particular conclusions 
alone can be proved in this figure, and it is hence 
. specially adapted to establish exceptions to .general 
principles. This is the most natural figure for stating 
arguments in which the middle term is singular : — 





\ , Socrates was wise^ 

Socrates was poor, 

/. Some poor man was wise* 

, The axiom for the 4th figure is called the Dictum 
' :de feeiproco, and may be eunnciated thus: — Three 
classes cannot be so related, that the fi.rst is wholly 
dnoluded in the second, the second wholly excluded 
. |nom the third, and the third partly or wbollyin- 
''i;^'*^uded in the first/^ f No particular use is claimed’ 
fignre. 

The place -of Reduction in Syllogistic \ 
.—Those that Hold that the Dictum de omni et 
which applies directly to the first figure, m 
|•|^he‘^b|asia of ail syllogistic inference, hold that redu'Cr^; ; 
'to the first figure is absolutely necessary fbrj;' 
the validity of all other ioms of reasoning, 
following Lambert, hold that Beduotion 
.^jlbih unnecessary and unnatural. It is unnecessary ^ 
|||icau8e each figure has its own dictum, and has hence ’ 
Jndependent validity. It is even said that the valid- 
ity of any particular syllogism is as self-evident as 
any mood of -the first figure, or as that of the 
Omni et nullo ; so that, though the dicta 
as generalisations of the syllogistic proco$s,'/^^‘ 
needless to prove the validity of any 
Beduotion .is also said to' be 
have to make' changes vvhicii 
fig Miiy ' . r.‘, ^ ’ 

ejaunciatiQU* , .the dicta 
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yield unnatural and inelegant predications, as in tbe 
following ‘ 
Socrates was wise, 

Some poor man was Socrates, 

Some poor man was wise. 

'Certain arguments fall naturally into figures other ’ 
than the first. Now, it may be true that the validity 
of the abstract moods, nay, even of particular concrete . 
syllogisms, is obvious to those that are capable of 
abstract thinking. But the aim of science is ' to . 
unify knowledge, and, as Dr. Read points out, after^ 
.generalising the nineteen moods, it is but another step, 
in the same direction to reduce these moods to one 
^orm. If so, what can the recognition of separate 
dicta mean for the several figures ? Unless these dicta, 
again, are reduced to one dictum, the science of Logic 
is not complete. Moreover, as Dr. Read asks, what is 
gained by reducing the principles of the other figures to 
; the Dictum, instead of the moods of the other figures^ : 

■ ' ^tb those of the first figure ? Perhaps, the best justifipai- 5 
for this is regularity .of procedure. As'for,_ijb^)[ 
argument, the -fact that certain arguments 
:>||‘'^^tnrally in the other figures than the first cannot? 
,';|f^tged^as a reason for dispensing with reduction. ' 

Read says, in the science of proof, elegance; ;‘pf| 
(;|^|^fcion is . an altogether extraneous considera- 
'Both for the reason that Reduction makes ^ 
Q j'-the essential unity of all syllogistic )in- 

the_ syllogistic theory fckntifically \ 
for ^ the: rhason that it affords a good 
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exercise to the student of Logio^'it fills a 'Very import* 
act place in the theory of the syllogism* 

' 6. The Fourth '’Figure, — This figure’ was not :re- 
■' cognised by Aristotle. Its moods were worked out 'by 
the earlier Peripatetics^ but the figure itself wa,s ex- 
plicitly constituted j it is believed^ by Galen. It is 
hence called the Galenian Figure. Some modern 
logicians reject it on the* ground that it is only the 
First Figure with a converted conclusion ; that is to 
mjjf we do not actually reason in the Fourth, bnt 
only in the First, and then if occasion requires, con- 
vert the conclusion of the First/"* Dr. Keynes points 
out that this is not ,a correct account of Figure 4, as it 

and All Mis 8 we cannot get any conolasion in Fig. 1. 
Again, it is said that th^ order of thought is 
wholly inverted iu this figure, the subject of the eon- 
elusion having been predicate in its premise, and the 
predicate of the conclusion having been subject in its 
premise. But is it not true that in Figs. 2 and 8 also 
there is an inversion, though partial, of the natural 
order of thought? It may be a reason why argu- 
ments in common usage do not naturally fail into that 
figure, but it is not an adequate reason for rejecting 
the figure altogether. The truth is, that, if distinc- 
tion of figure be recognised at all, the Fourth Figure 
■■ 'must' also be recognised, as it is also a possible 
ar'raSgement of terms, and, as such, necessary to give 
scientific completion to the doctrine of Figure. 

7., Syllogisms- with .singular ^ premises.— 
' and Felaptm> the moods into which syl- 
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logisms with sicgnlar premises/mosfe- Battirally fall 
Dr. Bain says that in the case of such syllogisms wO' 
can hardly be said to have areal deductive or'syl* 
logistic inference which consists in the application of 
a general principle to a special case. He takes the 
following syllogism, and says it is merely a case of 
immediate inference. » ; 

Soorafces was the master of Plato, 

Socrates fought at Delium, 

Therefore the master of Plato fought at Deiiom. 
The 'two premises may be compounded into Socrates 
was the master^ of Plato and fought' at Delium/^'' and 
Then, the conclusion is seen to-be only a part of thiS' 
statement. He says that such ^ 'mere reproduction of - 
only a part of the original statement cannot be said to' 
be real inference. Such an operation keeps strictly , 
within the domain of Equivalence or Immediate 
Inference. In no way, therefore, can a syllogism 
.'With two singular premises' be' viewed as a genuine: 
syllogistic or deductive inference/^"' -■ ' ' ' . 

But is it not true that in every syllogism, and more 
/■particularly in the syllogisms, -of the third figure, 'the, 
conclusion says less than had been previously said 

, All poets 'are esteemed, 1 All poets are esteemed,, 
All , poets are poor, | and are poor. 

Some poor men are esteemed., 

■ ^ All men are mortal, ] All 'men.' including kings' 

‘ All kings are men, J are mortal. 

All 'kings are mortal. ' ■ ■ 

■ ' ! 'Thfe truth is, that this is not The proper -mode; of; 
treating syllogisms with singular premises. ''The ihiddle- 
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term (whether singular or general) with the part it 
plays in the premises cannot appear in the conclusion, 
so that, the conclusion will in every syllogism be less 
than what is contained in the premises. The object 
of such syllogisms is mostly to contradict universal 
'Statements by proving exceptional cases ; and, in doing 
go we transfer wtei is universally Imown toco-&mtin 
a Angular subject to another with which also it is nm 
yijtrMvknined hv material emmnation that the same 
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We sliall BOW see if by combining each of the figures 
for the minor with each of the figures for the major, we 
get some one of the figures representing the conclusion, 
Some 8 is not P. 


' (5) and (ii) (o) and (i) (c) and (ii) 

If we omit the figure for M from all these cases, we find 
! that only three figures are yielded which all represent 
mi Ip. ' ^ ^ 

-Smoco is represented in Lambert^s ';scl|iem,e. 
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(8) In Venn’s scheme only uniTersal syllogisms 
can be represented. Oelareni and QarmneB may be taken 

as examples, 

Oelarent. Oammes. 




The student is recommended to represent the other 
moods also by these diagrams. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MYPOTEETICAL and OXSJVNCTIVE SYLLOGISMS— 
BYPOmETIOAL INFESENCE AS MEDIATE OB 

ivi; I;'";:- 

.1. Hypothetical Syllogisms;— 

(a) PuTeEypotheUcal8yllogism.--'We'i^aYeamn 
thatdisinnctions of quality and quantity can be applied 
to hypothetical propositions, and hence we can 
have ' syllogisms with hypothetical premises and a 
hypothetical conclusion. The antecedent of the con- 
clusion corresponds to. the minor term of the categor- 
ioel syliogi®“? the consequent of the conclusion, to the 
: maior term, and the term which appea™ only in the 
premises, to the . middle term. The rtoles regulating 
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categorical reasoBings also; regulate liypofe.lieticaI 
reasoniiigs. We ha»ve distiuotions of mood and figure 
in the same way as in the case oi the categoihcal syl- 
logism. The following are examples : — 

The form which corresponds to Gelarent, 

If any S is then never is it P, 

If any S is Q, then always it is M, 

/. If any S is Q, then never is it P. 

If any government is tyrannical, then never is it popu- 
lar ; if any government is selfish, then always it is 
tyrannical ; therefore, if any government is selfish, never 
is it popular. 

The form corresponding to Baroco, 

If any S is P, then always it is M, 

If any S is Q, sometimes it is not M, , ‘ 

If any S is Q, sometimes it is not P. 

If any people are contented, then always they are well 
governed ; if any people are politically educated, then 
sometimes they are not well governed ; therefore, if any 
people are politically educated, then sometimes they are 
not contented. 

The form corresponding to Bocardo, 

If any S is M, sometimes it is not P, 

If any S is M, always it is Q, 

If any S is Q, then sometimes it is not P. 

' If mistakes ^re committed, sometimes- they are no# 
-corrected,; if mistakes are^ committed, always they 'aw' 
■ noticed ; therefore, sometimes if m-istakes are notfeed, they' 
are -not corrected*- . - - • ' , . 
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The form corresponding to Fresison. 

If any S is P, tban is it never M, 

If any Sis M, sometimes it is Q, 

; If any S is Q, sometimes it is not P. 

If a person is contented, then is he never unhappy ; if a 
is .nnhappy, sometimes ha is selfish; therefore^, 
if a person is selfish, sometimes he is not contented. 

The doctrine of Reduction is applicable to these hypo- 
thetical syllogisms in the same way as it is to pure cate- 

. (h) Eypoihetico-Oategorical Syllogiems , — These^ 

L are syllogisms with a hypothetical major premisoj a 
! ^categorical minor^ and a categorical conclusiori, 

, . If S is.M, it is P. 

' SisM. ■ . 

^ '/..SisR - 

logiciaiis designate this form of reasoning 
ifllh^'Bam ^hypothetical/ and do not recognise as o|j^ny' 

I ' rimportance the other form in which all the proposit^^, 
i are hypothetical, probably from its close resemb^i^fe^; 
categorical reasoning. > For the same reason, thd||.; 
recognise also the form mentioned by ‘Dr,; 
in which each of the three hypothetical^' 


import. The major premise of the hypothetico- 
|p:fical' reasoning may 'be stated either 
‘otatiye form as in the above examplcj or in the 
as follows:— ' i 

S is P^If or wheneyer A is B, € is li'l 
'‘M, ' . ' ]sW. A K • ; 
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In the. latter case^ the essential hatare 'of syllo- 
gistic reasoning — ^the application of a general princi* 
pie to a special case — becomes more prominent. It is- 
the discovery of a special case of the concrete embodi- 
ment of the general relation. Accepting the necessity 
of predicating a certain attribute of any subject when 
this is found to possess certain marks, we do predicate 
that attribute of a subject when on material examina- 
tion we find it possessing those marks. Again, after 
accepting the truth of the same, hypothetical major, if 
we find OB material examination that the attribute itt 
question is not predicable of a given subject, then it 
means that the subject does not possess the requisite 
marks. These are the only two valid forms of 
the hypothetico-categorical syllogism. By affirming, 
the antecedent we can aprm the consequent^ and hy‘ 
denying the consequent we can deny the antecedent. 
It is immaterial which form w© use for the purposes 
of illustration, whether the form in which the major: 
premise contains three terms, or the form in which it. 
contains four terms, so long as we remember that the 
four terms of a true hypothetical can always be re- 
duced to three. We shall however adopt the inost 
expression of the hypothetical relation, 
tl^^ The two valid moods are ^ i/'X' 

: tt P, Aen Q ; bat P ; therefore, Q. . 

' 'pepple are well-governed, .they -are 'happy 

. jafe well-governed j therefore, they are 

' ’ if therefore 
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If any student - is miscliievous, he is liable to be 
punished ; Sankar is not liable to be.piinislied ; there- 
fore, Sankax' is not mischievous^ 

The first form is called the modtcs ponejis^ (the rnooci 
which posits or affirms, called also the constructive 
hypothetical syllogism), and the second is called the 
modus tollens^ (the mood which denies or sablates, 
called also the destructive hypothetical syllogism). 
Expressing the modus ponens and the modus tollens in 
pure categorical form, we shall find that they corre- 
spond to Barbara axxd Camestres respectively. 

(1) .. All cases of P being true are cases of Q being 

true. 

The present case is a case of P bemg true. 

The present case is a; case of Q being true. 

(2) All cases of P being true are cases of Q 

being true. 

The present case is not a case of Q being true. 

The present case is nob a case of P being true.. 

It is necessary to warn the reader against the error 
of supposing that by denying the antecedent we can also 
deny the consequent, . and by affirming the consequent 
we can. also affirm the. antecedent. * If dishonesty ba 
encouraged, the union will collapse.’ The fact that 
dishonesty is not encouraged does not involve the other 
fact that the union will not collapse. There may ba 
other causes working towards that end, for instane©^ 
of funds, .bad management, &o. The -.fallacy im 

’ . Some pref eir "to- call the mcdm po'mm the ' 

and themdiisMienSi thepMus tallendctolUm, 
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this case may be called the fallacy 'of denying the ante-^ [ 
cedent. This may be seen to correspond to" the fallacy of 
illicit major in the categorical syllogism.. 

All cases of dishonesty being encouraged are cases of 
the union collapsing. 

The present case is not a ca-se of dishonesty being 
cotiraged, 

/. The present case is not a case of the union collapsing. 

Again, affirmation of the opnsequent does not jastifj 
affirmation of the antecedent for the same reason. * If the 
spleen is injured, death follows.*' . We cannot say tkatf, 
because death has occurred in this instance, the spleen 
must have been injured. Death might have occimed 
from some other cause. The fallacy in this case is the 
fallacy of affir7ning the consequmt. It corresponds to the 
fallacy of undistributed of the categorical syllogism. 

All cases of the injury of, the spleen -are cases of 
'death occurring. 

The present case is a case of death occurring. 

/. The present case is a case of the injury of the spleen* , 

It should be borne in mind, however, that in both these 
/.cases of erroneous reasoning from a hypothetical premise,, ^ 
if the antecedent be the sole condition of the consequent, 
there will be no fallacy. 

The hypothetical major premise of the hypothetico* 

■ categorical syllogism may assume four forms, according 
' /^S'the 'antecedent, or the consequent, is either 'affirmative 
'.or/ negative. 

’ • yV;'’ (I) If P. then Q.- y - ; /\ 

, : 'v (2) If not P, than ' . " _ _ • , ' - 

’ ' ' ■ ' {%) ; 1! P,' then nof; Q.''‘ /' ' ' 

, II not P, then not; Q./. 
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Witb each of these as the major, we can have two valid 
moods, the modus ponem and the modus tollem. _ihe 
student is recommended to write down all these eight 
m6od8, and see to what mood of the categorical reason- 
log each of them corresponds. It will then be noted 
:that the distinction between modus ponens and modus 
: tollms turns, not upon the absolute quality of the con- 
hlusion, but upon whether it afdrms the consequent 
because the antecedent is affirmed, or denies the ante- 
■ cedent because the consequent is denied. The affirma- 
tion of the consequent may be absolutely a denial, and a 
filial of the antecedent may be an affirmation. 

’The modus pmens can be reduced to KTOmodws tollens and 
v-'liw versa.' The student is recommended to. try the 
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is inirodvjoed into the assertion ; it is a pure instance 
of the Law of Consistency.” 

Now, if it is true that the antecedent of the hypo- 
thetical major is an actual occurrence ascertained on 
material examination to be trjie, then the hypo- 
thetical major contains the conclusion also as a matter 
:Of fact, and the assertion of it is a case of immediate 
inference. Then, and then alone, is the proposition ' Jf 
the weather continues fine, we go to the country ' is 
transformable into ‘ The weather continues fine and 
we go to the country. ’ But our going to the country 
is stated to be dependent on the contingency of the 
weather continuing to be fine. We have as yet 
no knowledge as to the actual occurrence of this 
latter fact, and, when this knowledge is gained, it 
no doubt immediately follows that the former wiU 
take place. But the gaining of this knowledge is 
a distinct fact, possible only on material examina- 
;-tion. Nor can this piece of knowledge yield by 
itself the conclusion immediately as a fact, without 
*the aid of the hypothetical statement constituting 
fl^e major premise. In the absence of this premise, ; 
i •the conclusion ‘ We go to the country ' can never follow 

■ eather is fine.’ Thus, both the hypothetr 
id the categorical minorar© necessary for 
on ‘ We go to the country.’ The hypothet- 
i the result of one inquiry, and the c^te- 
OT, which is the antecedent of the major, 
of another inquiry,;, and until these two 
obtained, the .categorical Motion of the 
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is not possible. Eeferring to Dr. Bain’s statement 
that the hypothetical major, ' If the wea.ther con- 
tinues fine, we go to the country’ is equivalent 
to ‘ The weather continues fine, and we go to the 
country,’ Dr. Keynes' asks if the propositions, 
war is declared, I must return home,’ and ‘ If the 
sun moves round the earth, modern astronomy is 
I delusion,’ can be regarded as respectively equiv- 
alent to ‘War has been declared, and so I must 
return home,’ and ‘ The sun moves round the earth, 
and so modern astronomy is a delusion.’ “Besides, 
if the proposition, If P is true then Q is trm, implies 
the truth of P, what becomes of the possible I’e^son- 
ing. ‘But Q. is not true, therefore, P is not true ’ ? ” 
Other arguments brought forward in support of the 
view that the hypothetico-categorical inference is im- 
mediate are given by Dr. Bain {Logic Deduction,^ p. 
117). “The obvious difierences betrfeen the syllogism 
and the hypothetical reasoning are (1) the absence of 
a middle term ; in the hypothetical syllopsm all the 
terms are introduced in the so-called major j (2; the 
minor and the conclusion indifferently change places, 
and each of them is merely one of the two members 
constituting the major; (3) the major (so-called) oon- 
‘ : (gists of two propositions, the categorical major, pf two 

terms.” ■ -jn 

Kegarding the first, we may say that the^ midme 

term being that which appears in the premises but 
Bot in tbe eonclnsiop, there is, such a term in the 
iiypothetioal syllogism. It is perha^ more correct to 
' ^ay that there is no minor term. But this tertfi, is 
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implicitly coDtaiBedin the Gategorical miBorj and be-- 
comes , explicit when ' the' syllogism is" reduced to 'the' 
pure categorical form. ’ ' . ' ' 

The second argument is erroneous. In the sylio- 
.gism^ — If .A is B, C is D ; A is B ; therefore, 0 is D — ' 

C is Dand A is B cannot change places ; for, if they do, 
there will arise the fallacy of affirming the consequent 
The third argument does not affect the question at 
issue, but merely describes the form of the hypothet- 
ical syllogistn, as distinguished from that of the cate- 
gorical. ■ ■ 

In answering Dr. Baines objection, we have pointed 
out that the two premises of a hypothetico-categorical 
syllogism are distinct from each other, and are equally 
necessary for drawing the conclusion. That its moods 
and fallacies correspond to certain moods and fallacies 
of the categorical syllogism may also be adduced in 
proof of the fact that it is mediate. 

Let X, Y, Z, P, Q, E be six propositions. 

Given (1 ) If X is true, P is true ; 

(2) If Y is true, Q is true; 

(ii) If Z is true, K is true ; 

(4) Of X, Y, Z, one at least is true ; 

(5) Of P, Q, E, not more than one is true ; 

prove syliogisfically 

(i) If P is true, X is true; 

(ii) If Q is true, Y is true; 

(iii) If E is true, Z is true ; . 

(iv) Of P, Q, E, one at least is true ; 

■ ’ _ (v) Of X, Y, Z, not more than on^ is true. , - ' ' ’ ^ 

How, according to (5), if P Js true, Q is wol trwe ^and M is 
• moi tme* . ' ’ 
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I£ Q is not true, Y is not true, (2) 

If P is true, Q is not true;, (5) 

/. If P is trm, Y is not true. 

Also, If B is nob true, Z is not true, • (3) 

If P is true, B. is not true, (5) 

, /. If P is iruOf Z is not true, 

' i?hus, If F is true, Y is not true and Z is not true, 

But Of X, Y and Z, one at least is true, (4) 

If P is true, X is true. (i) 

' Similarly, we can prove (ii) and (iii) by supposing Q and E- 
to be severally true and tbe two others false* 

Again, If P. is not true, X is not true. (I) 

If Q is not true, Y is not true. (2) 

If K is not true, Z is not true. (3) 

i ■ ’But Of X, Y arid Z, one at least is truj^') ' ‘ • 

Of P, Q and E also, one at least .true* (iv)' , 

The student is advised to expand the ifeve reasoning 
' syliogistically . 

r Again, Of X, Y and Z, if more than one were true, more than 
. one of P, Q and E would be true also ; 

Bixt , Of F, Q and E, not more than one is true. 

; Therefore, Of X, Y and Z also, not more than one is true, (v) 

'Disjunctive Syllogisms: — 

: (a) P^t/re Disjunctive Syllogisms, — A pure Ms-- 

i'^^mciive syllogism is a form of reasoning in which a 
, mnclmion W‘ drUwn from two disjunJotiM 
. This type of reasoning is not usually” recog-’ 
logicians, as it is not of much importancof' 
possiM^ of it cannot be denied, as dfs^Jtiuci^ 

■ I >|^Jsiiioii8 can be expressed m bypotheticalSj 
i'at&^.ib^otlieticil ’^llogistas ;W0,,copyidel^ 
:^|'poin%J tpweW,^ te aojed,!^.', 
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the other positive ; for^ from two propositions having 
the same kind of middle term, such as, J is either B 
or G and J, is -either B or D, we .can only have a con- 
clusion which is a mere summary of the two proposi- 
tions, A is either B or G or D. But from A is 
either B or C and A is either D or not B, we can draw 
the conclusion A is either D or C. This becomes 
apparent when we express the propositions as hypo- 
theticals. , . 

If A is not B, A is C 

If A is not D, A is not B 

If A is not D, A is'^'C = 'A is either D or 0. 

As the alternatives may occur , in any order, the 
distinctions of figure are of no application. 

(6) Mimed Disjunctive Syllogisms » — These are 
usually regarded as disjunctive syllogisms proper, and 
may be defined as syllogisms in which) from a disjunc- 
tive major and a categorical minors a conclusion is 
drawn which is either categorical or disjunctive. In a 
disjunctive proposition^ one or other of the alternatives 
is asserted to be true ; that is to say, if one of two 
alternatives is asserted to be false, the other may be 
asserted to be true. For example-, ■ ; ‘ - 

Either A is B, or G is D, Either the tax is heavy, or-' 
the people are unreasonable, 

' 'A is not B, ' The taxds not heavy, 

/ ■; . ' C is C. Therefore/ the people-are^ 

runreasonabla. 

If there are more than two . alternatives, then the 
LXXXin ■ ‘ , Wt' 
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denial of one of them implies the assertion of the truth 

of one or other of the other alternatives. 

Either A is B, or C is D, or E is P, 

A is not Bj 

: Either 0 is D, or E is P. 

\ t; PrOm It is clear that a disjanotwe syllogism 

expressed as a hypothetical syllogism, if the 
/'^disjunctive major is thrown into either of its two 
equivalent forms. The first of the above syllogisms 
may be expressed either in the form 
■: rj' ' If A is not BjfC is D, 

i'r. ■ ' ' ^ is not B, '■ 

OisD. 

, ; ■ fiA or, in the form ^ 

, ’ ' If 0 is not D, A is*.'. ’ 

/’ *' 'A is not B. 


"ffhis aguivalence between the hypothetical and the 
f'^dfejiinctive syllogism’ settles the question whether the 
!!;|ktter is to -be regarded as raediate or Immediat^ef 
!||lih 0 hypothetical syllogism is' regarded as mediatOj 
&>|',disjtin0tive‘ syllogism mast also be regarded’ 


r'lhip’m of disjanctiye "leasoniiig 'dasorih^, abo^e ha^. 
jailed thB moduB tMendo panens (the mood which ^ by 
pg;;B0sits).’ Tiara is anothet^ -form, of disjancti-ve 
which the. minor pramlse.affirips bhe of the 
tha ‘conolnskinj-'idodii^ 
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Either A is B, or C is D, Either John is dead, or he is 

alive, 

A is B, John is alive, 

G is not D. .*. He is not dead. 

This has been called the modus ponendo toUens (the 
mood which, by positing, denies). But this reasoning pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the alternatives of the dis- 
3 unction are mutually exclusive. On the view, therefore, 
that they are not necessarily so, this form of disjunctive 
reasoning is not admissible. There are no doubt cases 
like the above in which the alternatives themselves are 
such as cannot be true together, e.g., ^ The general either 
loses the battle or wins it.’ in such cases, both the forms 
of reasoning are valid, yielding four cases ; — 

(1) If the general loses the battle, heP 

does not win it. \modus ponendo 

(2) If the general wins the battle, he j . tollens. 

does not lose it, j 

(3) If the general does not lose*^ 

the battle, he wins it. \ modus toUendo 

(4) If the general does not win the ,| ponens* 

battle, he loses it. j 

But it is clear that the inference in cases (1) and (2) 
is not from the disjunctive major, but from the eategor'- 
ical proposition implied in it, vis.^ ‘ The general cannot 
' both lose and win the battle.’ 

'f ^p;'A'gaih, when mere symbdls are used,, we have no mean's pi 
knowing the nature of the alternatives, so that we must 
’ eplfef-] -regard, ,ttem as in all oases mutually ,expluiplf^|fe 

so. We, have seen reasons to 
apd 'hence 'tU& fi^dus pomndo poUem ^.i^i'nofc an 
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The Dilemma. — A dilemma is an argamenfc in 
wMch, from a compound hypothetical loai or premise, 
and a disjunctive minor the alternatives of which are 
either the affirmations of the antecedents of the major 
or the denials of its consequents, a conclusion is drawn 
which either affirms the consequent or consequents^ or denies 
the antecedent or antecedents. We speak of a man as being 
on the horns of a dilemma/’ This means that there are 
only two alternative courses open to him, and that the 
adoption of either of them will be attended with some dis- 
agreeable consequence. There may also be three courses 
open, and then the argument is strictly a Trilemma ; if 
four alternatives are offered, it is a Tetralemma ; and if 
hiore than four, a Folylemma. Except for differences in 
the number of alternatives, these are esse^ially of the 
same nature as the dilemma, and hence w^ppat only of 
the latter. It is a mistake to suppose that according to 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, dilemma, the same 
conclusion must follow the adoption of either of the courses. 
The adoption of each course may lead to a distinct dis- 
agreeable consequence, so that the adoption of either of the 
courses implies the occurrence of either of the disagree- 
able consequences. 

That there are only two alternatives open is always 
stated as the second premise of the dilemma ; and the fact 
that if either alternative is adopted, or is true, some dis- 
agreeable result will follow, is always stated in some form 
as the first premise.. But there is no special reason for 
this order. Some may even think that the reverse order 
is more appropriate. The essential feature of the dilemma 
being the disjunctive character of the minor premise, the 
antecedents of the compound hypothetical major or its 
consequents must' be distinct in order that tlpey may b© 
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alternatives of the disjunction. When the , minor premise 
disjunctively affirms the antecedents of the major, the 
dilemma is said to he co7istructw& ; and ■when it disjunc- 
tively denies the consequents, the dilemma is said to be 
ilesiruotwe. Again, in a constructive dilenjrna, if the 
hypotheticals have the same consequent, the conclusion 
categorically affirms this consequent ; and, in a destruc- 
tive dilemma, if the hypotheticals have the same antece- 
dent, the conclusion categorically denies this antecedent. 
In both these cases, the dilemma is said to be simple. If 
either the consequents of the constructive dilemma, or the 
antecedents of the destructive dilemma, are different, the 
conclusion is either a disjunctive affirmation of the con- 
sequents, or a disjunctive denial of the antecedents, and 
in both these oases the dilemma is said to he coi 'fleos ^ 
We have thus four forms of dilemma 

(1) The Simple Gimstructim Dilemma, 

, (a) If A is B, E is ' P and if 'O. is D, E is F. 

Either A is B, or-Q is D. ^ 

■ , '.L lisF. ' ■ , 

If the king is a tyrant, he is in danger of being de- 
throned ; and if he is unable to rule the kingdom, then 
also he is in danger of being replaced. But, either the 
king is a tyrant, or he is a fool. In any case, therefore, he 
is likely to be replaced by a better ruler. 

(b) If A is B, either E is F or G is II; and if 

; V: , ' ' ' 0 is Dj.either E-is P or'G'is H. 

. ^ But either A is B, dr'U-is;D. 

y " \ . ■/., Either h] is P, or G,. is-H-. • ' ^ , 

The conclusion here is disjunctive^ .simply because the 
common consequent of the hypptheticals'is disjunctive. 



K a country is . badly governed, its people mu., 
live in poverty oil'-quit it for foreign lands. If it is visi e 
with famine, then too, they must live in poverty or qui 
it for foreign lands. But this country at present either 
suffers from bad government, or is visited with famine. 
Hence, the people must either live, in poverty or migrate 
to foreign lands, 

(2) The Complex Gonsirvctive Dilemma. ^ 

; If A. is B, B is I ; and if C is D, Q is H. 

But either A is B, or 0 is D. 

Either B ia f , or G is H. 

If the state tampers with the prevailing religion, then 
its existence is unstable; and. if, on the other hand, 
strongly supports it, its laws must be changed so as to 
\. :suit that religion. Bat this state is prone either to 
■tamper with the prevailing religion, or to support it 
■ atrhngly. Therefore, either its existence is unstable, or 
' ^its'laws mast he changed so as to suit the prevailing 
'^aBgion. ' ■ , ■ ‘ 

■ (3) (a) The Simple Destrnetive Dilemma. 

V , . If Aia B, B is F;and if Ais B, Gis H. 

; But either E is not B, or G is not H. 

' A is Bot B. 

i 'ljl jp'lfif'the standard of the competitive examination '|s^ low. 
j(.';'l;i|bheh>the service suffers in efficiency, and' the exatoinatioij 
'ffiilB’elf'losBs its value. But in the present instance, eithjei 
'I'felisj^-slivice does not suffer in efficiency, or the oxanaioai. 
■?C?'fe<k4dS6e8 not lose in value. Hence the standard iS'-noi 


■Hf A isB and 0 is D, therfBis B : an 

lapft'P, is'Hj'then G|is , i;; 
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The concliision hei?e is merely a deBxal of the one single 
antecedent of the major, and hence the dilemma is not 
complex. 

If mistakes are committed, and they are noticed, the 
Inspector writes a bad report ; and under the same condi- 
tions, punishment is awarded to the students that commit 
them. But, in the present instance, either the Inspector 
does not write a bad report, or no punishment is awarded 
to any student. Hence, either mistakes are not committed, 
or they are not noticed. 

(4) The Complex Destructive Dilemma. 

If A is B, E is F ; and if C is D, G* is H. 

But either E is not F, or G is not H. 
i /. Either A is not B, or C is not D. 

If the nobles of the realm are ambitious, then, the 
monarch is dethroned ; and if they are rebellious, then, : 
the Government of the country gets disorganised. How, 
either the monarch is not dethroned, or the Government 
is not disoj’ganised. Therefore, either the nobles are not 
ambitious, or they are not rebellious. : 

As in the case of Hypobhetico-cafcegorical syllogisms, the. : 
constructive form can be reduced to the destructive form, 
and vim versa. Taking the simple constructive form, and 
obverting the contrapositive of the major, we have v 

' If E is not F, A is not B ; and if E is not F, 0 is not ^ • ■ 


4 ' /B'ht either: A is B, or Q is D. 

1 ‘ ■' ‘I ,11?! in -IT 
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destruc^v© form. Similarly, we can rodtio©! 

' ' '' of 'the constructive- dilemma into the 

^ for^ii'pf the destructive dilemma, and vim 

f ^ Sf h^eiis!*,'; ’ and, Jevops • define . a' ^ilenima ; 

f.hA /hrmi With them. ’"the ©sSBUtial 


|©xclude With tli^mV||^h©hs§5ht^i' 
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feature of a dilemma is the presence of two mdecedenis in the 
major premise; but, as we have already pointed out, it is the 
pi’esence of two alternatives^ not two antecedents, that makes 
an argument a dilemma, Whately tries to show that the 
simple destructive syllogism which he rejects is nothing but 
a destructive hypothetical syllogism ; for, as he says, the dis- 
junctive denial of several consequents “ comes to the same 
thing . wholly denying them, since if they be not all true, 
the one antecedent must equally fall to the ground/' This 
argument seems to have force when the consequents of the 
hypothetical major are coi^jointly true when the antecedent is 
true, so that the denial of one of them is the denial of the 
whole. But in a destructive hypothetical syllogism, the in- 
formation upon which the conclusion rests is categorically 
known, being the result perhaps of direct investigation or 
inquiry. But in the simple destruccive dilemma, the conse- 
quents are alternatively denied, it not being known positively 
whether the one or the other is not true, though it is certain 
that one of them is not true. The object of the person that 
urges the dilemmatio argument is to make it impossible for 
the opponent to say that if a particular one of the consequents 
be false, then alone will the antecedent be false also. Any 
one of the consequents may turn out to be false (and one will 
surely be false), and then the antecedent will be false also. 
This is the 'fact that is emphasized in the dilemma. Similarly, 
in, the simple constructive dilemma, any one of the antecedents 
may be positively known to be true, and then the truth of 
the consequent will follow, In fact, the simple constructive 
and the simple destructive are mutually convertible forms, 
and when one of them is universally accepted to be a dilemma, 
the other must be accepted as a dilemma also. 

/^Emdlton defines a dilemma as ‘‘ a syllogism in which the 
.Gumption (major) is at once hypothetical and disjunctive, 
and the sub-sumption (minor) sublates the whole disjunction, 
as a consequent, so that the antecedent is sublated in the 
donclusion/' This contemplates cbiefiy the form, 
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I£ A is B, either C is D or B is F, 

2m either 0 is D, nor E is F. . ' 

.*. A is not B.’^ 

Ueherweg regards as an essential feature of a dilemma the 
fact that the same conclusion must folloi^ whichever of the 
alternatives may be true. If this is admitted, all the coraple: 5 : 
forms are excluded, 

Thomson defines a dilemma as “ a syllogism with a condi- 
tional (i.e,, hypothetical) premise, in which either the ante- 
cedent or the consequent is disjunctive,” This definition 
includes the following form, which is admittedly not a 
dilemma : — 

If A is B, then 0 is D or E is F. 

But A is B. 

C is D or E is F. 

Jevons remarks that dilemmatic arguments are more often 
fallacious than not, because it is seldom possible to find 
instances where two alternatives, exhaust all the possible cases, 
unless indeed one of them be the simple negative of the other.” 
An argument cannot be regarded as fallacious simply because, 
one of the premises is false. The alternative premise may not 
exhaust all possible cases, but that cannot render the formal 
reasoning fallacious. But, from a material point of view, if 
the alternatives are not exhausted, the conclusion will not be 
convincing. Jevons gives the following example If a 
pupil is fond of learning he needs no stimulus, and if he dislikes 
learning no stimulus will be of any avail; but he is either 
fond of learning or dislikes it hence a stimulus is either 
needless or of no avail.” It is here ignored that there are 
some who neither hate learning, nor are peculiarly fond of it. 
Wq can thus establish any conclusion by selecting those two 
alone of the possible alternatives which are, in our favour. 

A dilemma can be rebutted by an equally cogent dilemma 
to the opposite effect. An Athenian mother is said to have 

^ This is strictly a destructive hypotheticb-categorical syllogism. 
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addressed her son in the following words : ■ “ Do not enter into 
public business ; for if yon , say what is just, men will hate 
you ; and if you say what is unjust, the Gods will hate yon. 
To this Aristotle is said to have suggested the following 
retort : “ I ought to enter into public afiairs ; for if 1 say what 
is iusti the Gods will love me ; and if I say what is unjust, 
mefr will love me.” The following may he given as another 
exWile: Protagoras is said to have undertaken to teach 
Euathlns how to plead causes in public Court for a reward 
half of which was to be paid at once, and the other half when 
Euathlus won his first cause. Euathlus, having engaged in 
no suit, refused to pay him the balance due. Protagoras sued 
him for the sum, and Euathlus appeared in his 
.ft-otSigoras said to Euathlus “ If you win thh^se. you 
ate bound to pay me by our agreement; if I 
hound to pay me by the decision of the Court ; in either .ca»e, 
therefore,' yon are bound to pay me the amount.” Enathite 
retorted thus: “ If I win the cause, I am not to pay'.i^^ 
the liecisi^ of the Court; if you win it, I shall not have wop 
p, oanse and therefore I am not to pay you by our agreement , 
ihr .either case, therefore, I am not to pay yoa/' 


CHAPTER?. ’ ^ ; 

\ ^ 

ABUID&SB 87ZL06HSM8 AND CSAINS ON ' ‘ 

'' • MBASONIN0. ' 1 , 

In epigrammatic and witty s&y- ' 
ordinary conversation, and even in.stan^'^rdf 
■reasd'nipgs' mrely fall in the regular syDogistie; 
|f|^l^I;'i'W©'?arelj ifind the two ''premi?^^ ^ajud^©' 

’■ ^herj'ip'ofdinaiy dpnv§r^pii’,?Opit of iiW 

* I k ■■ J>' , I ‘r . ' t' , S ' ’ 


Y.J ' ' ' ^ 

premises or the conclusion Can be suppressed without 
prejudice to clearness of expression, it is suppressed^ 
as otherwise the argument would savour of scholastic 
pedantry. When a charge has to be insinuated and 
not made openly, it is done by means of an argument 
which suppresses one of its elements, particularly the 
conclusion. When, again, a person wishes to pals a , 
specious argument for a cogent one, he generally 
suppresses the weak premise, and states the other 
premise and the conclusion in an emphatic and con- 
fident manner. Such mutilated syllogisms are called 
Enthyniemes. Sometimes, the major premise is sup- 
pressed (and it is impliedin what is explicitly stated), 
and then, the enthymeme is said to be of the P^rst 
Order. “ Iron has weight, because it is a material 
body ” implies another statement “ All material bodies 
have weight.” Less commonly perhaps, the minor pre- 
mise is suppressed, and then, the enthymeme is said 
. to be of the Second Order. “Iron has weight, since, 
all material bodies have weight^’, implies the minor 
premise, “Iron is a material body.” The conclusion 
-is sometimes suppressed, and then, the enthymeme is 
said to be of the Third Order. The following extract 
from the speech of Antony in Shakespeare’s “Julius 
: 0 serves as an , example : — 

■ , ’1 • ’ “ You all did see that on the Lupercal v 

I ;5-jTf thrice presented him a kingly crown, ^ 

' ,' ' 1.4' '^-Bch. he did thrice refuse : was this ambitapAt 

• ’ Brutus Says. he was ambitious;; , , ''V’, 


' ‘ '1 V' Add, rh, he is; ah h 


honourable mari/ 
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Here^ the orator dexterously insinuates that Brutus^ 
declaration about O^sar that he was ambitious is 
opposed to facts, and that as an honourable man he 
should not have made that charge. The whole speech 
is full of insinuations of this kind. All material 
bodies have weight, and iron is a material body 
implies Iron has weight/^ 


It must be noted that; there may also be enthymemes 
in pure hypothetical and pure disjunctive argumexits : 
6.^., “ If local industries are encouraged, then, the people 
are happy, because in that case, the wealth of the country 



2. The Polysyliogism. — Sometimes we meet with 
a series of syllogisms connected together in such a 
manner that the conclusion of one stands as a premise 
of another, the conclusion of this again as a premise 
of a thii'd, and so on. Such a chain is called a 
Polysyllogism. The one going before and furnishing 
a premise for the succeeding syllogism is called a 
Prosyllogism, and the one coming after is called an 
Episyllogism. 


' DisB- 
Cis.D- 
■ '0 isB^ 
but A is 0 ■ 
A is B ' 


■ All men are fallible. "1 

- All kings are men. > Prosyllogism. 

- Allkiugsare fallible. J 

.960,^i.aki.g. )j3pisyllogUo. 

- Greorge IS fallible. ^ ^ ^ ® 


The student will see that, if the chain he continued 
further, the same syllogism will be both a prosyliogism 
and an episyllogism. The prosyliogism may also tarnish 
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tbe minor premise for the succeeding syllogism as in the 
following : — 

B is C — All kings are men. 

A is D — George is a king. » Prosy llogism. 

A is C — George is a man. 
but 0 is B — but All men are fallible. 'I _ , 

AisB- George is fallible. ) 

It must be noted that in such chains of reasoning, the 
progress of thought may be either from prosyllogism to 
episyllogism as in the above examples, or from episyl- 
logism to prosyllogism. The former is the natural order 
adopted when, being in possession of certain general princi- 
ples, we follow them out in all their consequences which are 
of decreasing scope or generality. This method of argu- 
ing in a chain from the highest principles to their last 
consequences is called Frogressive^ Synthetic or Bpisylhgistic 
argument. The latter is the natural order when, having 
a thesis to prove, we seek the general principles under 
which it may be subsumed ; i.e., the conclusion is given 
first, and we pass back by successive steps of proof to the 
premises on which it may be based. This method of rea- 
soning backwards in a chain is called Begressive, Analytic^ 
or Prosyllogistic reasoning. All A is B) because All G is B 
and All A is 0 ; and All A is C, because All D is 0 and All 
AisI) ; and All A is B, because All K is B and All A is K. |^o. 

3* The Epicheirema. — If one or more of the 
syllogisms composing a polysyllogism are enthymematicj 
then the syllogism is called an Epicheirema. 

0 is B, because it is D. — All kings are fallible, 

because they are men, 

. A Js C ^ — George is a king. ■' 

AisB,'’- ’.V -Geofge is’faUibla.. ' 
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This has been called a Single Epicheirenta, because 
reason is given entbymenaatically only for one of the 
premises. If both the premises are supported by 
reasons enthymematioally, then it is called a Double 
Bpieheirenia ; for example. 

All S is P, because it is R. 

All M is S, because all Q is S. 

' All M is P. ' 

It is erroneous to speak of the Bpicheirema as an es- 
sentially regressive syllogism if, as is usually the case, the 
above are accepted as examples ; for, in them, we see the 
argument is only partly regressive. 
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AtisioUUun Bontes.^, . ‘ 

u Example : — (a) A ie B 
■ B is 0 
0 isD 
B is E 

, •*. A is E-, 

. Goclenian Sorites, 

Example (5) D is E 

Ois D' 

B is 0 

A is B ■ ’ ' 

A is E. 

In fche Aristotelian Sorites, again, tlie conclusion of 
each syllogism is the minor premise of the succeeding 
syllogism, while in the Goclenian Sorites it is the 
major premise. The following analyses of the two 
kinds of sorites bring out the points of difference 
between them : — ^ ‘ 

(a) B is 0 C is D D is E 

— . AisB A is P . . 

. AisO AisD /. A is B,/ ^ 

D'isB C is-E - ’ B is B 

' ■; C is B BisC. _ ■ ^ A is B ^ 

‘.'i, - ■/, 0 is E ' /. B, is E , ■ A A is B"', '■ 

refers to the.ohaiu of reasoning heye* 

■fi!ne€’and exempted, lie does not use . the name > Writes 
fitOiCiS are said to have, -first distinctly 
reMoniiig, and Cicero is said 'to given the na^4 
wi,' ‘'the ^^belenian Sorites reeelYed its name froni ime 
who*^ %fet' ' exponiided it. ' Ancient ' writers ;used the ■ 

(crtophs' t'eap)'to d'^&notc h'paTflonlar sdphism, on the 
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From this analysis it is clear that two rules apply to 
the Aristotelian Sorites, and two to the Goclenian 
Sorites. 

The special rules of the Aristotelian 8or^tes. 

(1) Only one premise can he negative, and that must 
he the last. If, in the above form of sorites, the first 
and the third were both negative, then the conclusion 
of the first syllogism will become negative, and thus 
the two premises of the second syllogism turn out to be 
negative, which is absurd. Again, the conclusion 
which must necessarily be negative if one of the pre- 
mises be negative, distributes its predicate B. In order 

that E may be distributed in the premises, the fourth 
and last premise which contains the term as the pre- 
dicate, must be negative. 

(2) Only one of the premises can he particular, and 
that must he the first. If there were two particular 
premises, then we should light upon two particular 
premises in one of the component syllogisms, which 
will give ns no conclusion. Again, if the third pre- 
mise, instead of the first, were particular, then in th e 

of assigning an exact Umit to a notion Does one grain of corn 
make a heap’” “ito.”“Do two?” “ No.” “ Do three . No. 
Thus yon may go on increasing the number by unity tiU yonr anta- 
gonist either admits that what was not a heap with a certain num- 
ber of grains suddenly becomes a heap when one more grain is added 
to it, or denies the name heap to a pile of com however enormous 
it may he, A similar sophism termed Calmis began with the ques- 
tion whether pulling one hair from a man’s head made him bald. 

Similarly, on what day does a kitten become a cat i Sorites in this 
sense is also oallecUf^M^p^ or fallacy of continuous 

, questioning, \ ^ \ / 
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second' syllogiamj^’ we oommiti the fallacy of un- 
distributed middle. Similarly, it can be shown that 
no other premise except the first can be particular. 
Or, briefly, since all the premises except the last are 
affirmative, and as such do not distribute their pre- 
dicates, the first premise alone can be particular. 

. The special rules of the Goclenian Sorites* 

( 1 ) Only one premise can be negative and that must 
■he the firsts for, if more than one premise were nega- 
tive, as the conclusion of each syllogism is a premise 
of the succeeding syllogism, we should, as in the case 
of the Aristotelian Sorites, coma upon a syllogism 
with two negative premises. Again, if one premise 
were negitiva, the conclusion would be negative ; 
hence its jiredicate which is distributed occurring as 
the predicate of the first premise, this last must be the 
negative premise supposed. 

( 2 ) Only one premise can he particular and that 
must he the last ; for, if more than one premise were 
supposed to be particular, we should, in the analysis> 
come upon a syllogism with two particular premises ; 
-and if any but the last were particular, we should 
somewhere commit the fallacy of undistributed 

;,itiiiddle* ^ 

The following material example may be given, of 
’ '‘Arlst^eliau Sorites : — ^The 'modern day social ■ ref 
attempt to introduce changes suddenly ; those that attempt 
■ to iatwdutee changes suddenljignorethejwhoiesora^^Iesson 
graduahchango is to, 
that 'ara|gi*prant'of thif l#s'sori So|tolipf ^ 
• V / ^ / ! ' ’ ’ v’ ’ ’ '4^' r . 
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Iiarm tlian good bj tbeir interference'; and those that do 
Jbarm by their interference deserve condemnation from 
their fellows. Therefore, the modern day social reformers 
deserve condemnation from their fellows. If the order 
nf these premises is reversed, we get an example of tbe 
Goclenian Sorites. We may also have sorites wholly com- 
posed of hypothetical propositions. The following is in the 
Aristotelian form : — If war is declared, the agriciiltnre 
^f the land and the various industries suffer ; if agriculture 
and the industries suffer, then \ wealth diminish ea ; if 
wealth diminishes, the staying power of the land in time^ 
of famine also diminishes ; and if the staying power in 
times of famine diminishes, contribution must te sought 
from richer lands. Therefore, if war is declarefi cdntrihu- 
tion must be sought from richer lands. In the |lac8 of this 
oonclusion we may have the categorical premise, war has 
been declared, and then the conclusion will be, contribu* 
tion must foe sought fromi richer lands. Or, tile categorical 
premise may he, contribution is not sought from richer 
lands, and then, the conclusion will be, war has not been 
declared. In either case, the last episyllogism being a 
hypotbetico-categorical syllogism, we have to regard the 
ssuppressed conclusion of the preceding prosyllogism as 
the major premise of that syllogism, and not as the minor 
as in the case of the other component syllogisms. The 
^student will see that this is not necessary in the case of 
the (joclenian form. 

Ill will be noted that the component syllogisms of both ” 
forms of sorites are in 'Mg. 1. But the' first or last^ syllogism’ ■ 
a sorites may be in lig. or For example, -4 ts B w- 
Ow'Bf B F is mt JS?, therefore 4 or again 

^)Some.ld:iS- A, M is B, . B is 0, OTs D, D- Is E, - therefore,' Some - 
A is '3il» But .l>ri Keynes /gives 'examples to show that it- is 
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possible to have a sorites of wbicb the component syllogisms 
are all in Fig. 2 or S. - . ■ ' ■ 

For example, 

Some S is not 

All Mg is Mu 

All M 3 is M 2 , 

All M* is M. 5 , 

All F is M 4 , 

Therefore Some S is not P, 

This can be analysed into the iollowing syllogisms : — 

(1) (2) All is M., 

Some 8 is not M} . Some S is not 

Some 8 is not ' '-A-' Some 8 is not 

^ (3) All is M, (4) AilP is 

Some 8 is not ATg Some S is not 

.*. Some S is not M.^. /. Some S is not P. 

** All the resulting syllogisms are in Fig. 2 and in the mood 
Baroco. It is analogous to the Aristotelian Sorites, the sub* 
|ect of the conclusion appearing in the premise stated first, 
and the suppressed premises being all minors in their respec» 
tive syllogisms.” 

Again, 

Some is not P, 

All M 4 , is AI 3 , 

AH Mg is Ala, 

All M 2 is Ml, 

All Ml is S, 

therefore Some S is not P 

can be analysed into the component syllogisms in Bocardo, 

<1) Some is not P, (2) Some Afg is not P, 

All is Mg, All Ifg is ATq, 

Some Afa is not P. •% Some is not P. 

(3) Some is not P, (4) Some is not P, 

All Mu is Afi, All is 8, 

/. Some Ml is not P. Some 8 is not P. 
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ADDITIONS TO TEM BIIHOOXBTiC.FOMMS,^ 
'-’■'"/'‘I; Thoso fiinsin^ froTO th8\ciU3.ntlfic^tlon 'Of_ 
Predicate* — We have seen that Sir W. Hairiiltd^ 
by quantifying tbe predicate, recognises four additional 
M '’/’forms, of proposition* On the basis of this eigbt-foM 
l:;i|!pebeme, he^^w out £ '•* 

’while it appears to be 


a theory of the syllogism which# 

\ simple from one point of view# 
more than a hundred valid moods most ol' wiicli 
'' and nnconth in form. 

Vti^n the predicate of a proposition is quantified, the, 
,'^-i|(|'';^|':, 5 |>i;; 0 position reduces itself to an equation, it then 'being im- 
' ’ ; : material which term is read as subject and which as pre- 

'■'.1 I''/' When this distinction becomes of no importanc^i 

■ motions of figure which are based upon the posi* 
the terms, in the premises^ mast also 
Ihi 3 :itilton recognises Wnfigmed 8glhg%$^ 

Syllogisms, in the former of which the relation^ .of 
and predicate is not, recognised. We haVe already 
^ ^ is canon for thePnfigured Syllogism as well as his 

wh^ibe and predicate 
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vali^ iu all, as by simple it can be written in 

any other figure. We may perhaps suppose that Hamilton 
retained it for the reason that arguments which are 
naturally expressed in a particular form will sound un- 
natural and harsh when expressed in other forms. Grant- 
^ ing, then, the necessity of the Figured Syllogism, we find 
that the process of reduction is simplified, as simple conmr* 
sion alone is enough to express one form of argument in 
■ any -other form. The special rules for the several %uret . 
are not necessary as they are intended to secure the 
prpper distribution of terms in the syllogism., Fnr ; 

‘ Example, UBE is valid m the first figure, as the quantified ■ ' _ 
predicate of U avoids illicit major. 

Ail Mis all? 

- Ho S is any M ' ^ . 

No S is any P, 

Thus, the rule that the minor must be affirmative in the 
'first figure becomes unnecessaiy. Similarly the nule of - 
’ the second figure that one of the premises must be nega- 
_ Isive is' also needless. 

, Some P, is' all M ' 

^ ’• ' All' Bis all M : 

! , . r. AllS issoineF. • ‘ ‘ 

‘ ^)i)| the ground, then, that the process of conversion is 
'Simplified, that reduction is simplified, and that the rules of 
" , s'idi^febuiion.are unnecessary, Hamilton claims for his the** 
simplicity. But when we come to the numljen 
f rendered necessary by his doctrine, we find |hat 

multiplied. The only'tW 

1 ','ii!3^^^|^l|y<4biei^ed,iaceqrding tb Hamilton, ih det^A^^' 

^ from’^two; : 
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tliat the middle term must be distributed in the pre-** 
mises so as to make the sum of its quantifications ia 
both of them exceed its total extent.'^ Applying these 
rules to the combinations formed of eight propositional 
forms taken three at a time, and disregarding figure^ 
we find that, excluding subaltern moods, 12 afiirmative 
moods are valid. As either premise of each of these 
moods can be a negative proposition, we get 24 negative 
moods corresponding to these I2a0irmative moods. These 
36 moods are valid in all the figures ; and as Hamilton 
recognises the first three figures without the last, we have 
108 valid moods in all the three figui’es. Thomson who 
adopts only two (tJ & Y) of the four jidditioual proposi- 
tional forms rejects as useless though possjble varieties, 14 
moods in the first figure, 16 in the second,-a|isi 16 in the 
third, He thus reduces the number to 62. 

Many of these forms are not of any practical importance, 
nor are. they useful as a means of tnental discipline. In fact, 
propositions with quantified predicates are not in common 
use, and sound harsh and unnatural to the ear. XJITU 
for example, has no counterpart in nature, unless the 
terms express one and the same thing. It is difficult to 
find two such propositions to constitute the premises of a 
syllogism with a view to obtaining a conclusion from 
, them. There is no mental discipline of any kind, as the 
conclusion is obtained in the Figured Syllogism by merely 
taking between the minor and the major what worse rela- 
tion subsists between the terms in the premises. 

2a'', .Syllogisms’ In^^Extenslon and In Com-^ ' 
jprehein'Ston. — Another defect which Hamilton 'points 


We shall consider this rule again 'under Be Mbirgau’S' theory of _ 
the syBogism. • • ■ . ' ' ■ ‘ . , 
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■out in tlie Aristotelian syllogism is, 'that "it is read only in 
'Extension^ and not in Compreliension also. Every pro- 
position expressing a relation of whole and part both 
in Extension and in Com prehension, every syllogism 
which is composed of propositions must be viewed in botli 
the aspects likewise. 

Every morally responsible agent is a free agent ; M is P* 

Man is a morally responsible agent ; S is M. 

Therefore, man is a free agent. S is PV 

This is the aspect in extension, and supposes that P i£5 
the largest term and S is the smallest term. But in the 
reading in comprehension, this relation of S and P m 
reversed, vsince the smallest class is marked by the largest 
number of attributes, and mce versa. Hence, the minor 
premise is stated first because it is now the major premise* 
as it contains the term connoting the largest number of 
attributes. The following is the reading in Oompre- 
'hension :~~ 

Man is a responsible agent ; S is M. 

But a responsible agent is a free agent ; M is P. 

Therefore, man is a free agent. S is P. 

But this change in the order of the premises does not 
definitely indicate that the syllogism is viewed in com- 
prehension. Hence the form usually adopted for com- 
prehension is : S contains M ; M contains P ; therefore, S 
contains P; The attributes of a man contain the attributes 
of a responsible agent ; the attributes of a responsible 
agent contain the attributes of a free agent ; hence the 
attributes of a man contain the attributes of a free agent. 
Thus, the meaning of the copula in syllogisms in com- 
prehension is ‘^contains/* and its meaning in those ia 
. extension is ** is contained" under.’*- ' " ■ 
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, M Oomprehemion. In M&^Undon, 

■ S ooBtams M M is contaiBed uni^t P« 

M cpBtaiBs P S is contained under M« 

.% S coBtaina P. /. S is contained under P* 

. ' The tfst objection to this scheme of double syllogisms- 
,;|^Vthatwhe'th8r a syllogism i^ewed in t|6 qnantityof 
. ;.eaEtbnsion orin that of comp^l’^nslon, the '.''argument, as 
ilamilton* himself .admits, i|| essentially the same. '''ISro- 
doubt the fundamental me^^g of any syllogism is its- 
' ‘-mining in intension or connotation. The fundamental' 

; , meaning pf Hamilton’s ezample in extension is— that the- 
attributes connoted by the term, responsible agent, ac-* 
^ipmpany those connoted by the term, free agent ; that the' 
Vjfvifllpbntes 'connoted by the term, man, accompany those' 
'';'‘';|';^n^pt©dby the term, responsible agent; and that, there- 

a re, the attributes connoted by the term, man, ac- 
n^pany those connoted by the term, free agent. But 
adopted in common use. The 'form 
that is, of inclusion and exclusion of classed,- 
,>■ form occurring in common use. Though it '10 net 

'.:|:^;i|W0yp|iologiqa% the most prominent, yet, at any rate, /as-^ 
^ concrete and intelligible fpi^m. 

. ^^'||'|l|capnot, however, be regarded as ip any way essentially'' 

'■ ; '|;|0|!®ejpeht f^m the other form, Eeferring to it, Dr* Bi^n 
: do not think of this 

we conceive the terms as determ|ttedjby'\ 
The extent is bounded '0ol©ly^;l:»|| 
^^_’l|§^i|||;..t’W'hen wa speak of a class, we do so in a|f 
we suppose an^actol^atray^'^^ 

; |h||b^p|pM of them,J define them whenever 
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fey the term, the defining cfearacteristlos of man ; if we - 
lose sigfet of this condition for a moment, we fea¥e notiiing ' 
fixed in onr grasp. Accordingly, comprehension is in* 
separable from extension in every case ; it is an ever* 
present fact, without our topsy-turvying the syllogism, - 
or constituting a parallel array of moods to match the 

moods in extension It is the power behind the throne, 

oven when extension is the ostensible reigning circum- 
stance,” ' , ■ . , . , ' 

The Fourth Figure is rejected by Hamilton as a hybrid, 
the premises having reference to comprehension, and the 
conclusion having reference to extension. He says that 
if the premises had reference to extension as well as the 
conclusion, then the conclusion should be F zs S and 
' not S is P, 

FisM 

M is S • , ' • ; 

Sis F. ‘ 

Here, if P were said to be contained under M, and M under 
B, then, in the conclusion P should be stated to be con* 
tained under S. But, as a matter of fact, the conclusion 
states that S is contained under P, i.e.^ that 8 is a smaller 
: ''term than P' as' regards extent, while in the prettiseS it ; 
conceiTsd as the larger term. This aocoant of the-, 
;matt6r is Eot correct. We do not say in the conolnsion 
Mils is P, but only Some S is P which may stilTleave S' 


, .;,'''i|-^./i;;i?ynO|Elsms derived from full r0f0gir^||on'' 

The late ^ Professor 

I'lW^^ill^i^-^foatfary terms, vMtIy extended, ^ 

■’ not recogpfee distinplaWB 

’ , xetkinii^g f^.eame positions of the alh: 
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tlae possible combinations of premises wbicb can yield 
valid conclnsions. He adopts the followiing convention* 
Let X a-nd Z be tbe terms of the oonclnsion ; and let Y 
be tbe middle term. Let tbe premise in wbicb X and Y 
are compared come first of tbe two. Let tbe order of 
reference in eacb case be that of the alphabet, XY, YS,. 
XZ. So that by stating what X is with respect toY^, 
and what Y is with respect to Z, our syllogism involves 
the statement of what, X therefore must be, or therefore'^i 
_ cannot be* with respect- -to Y.” [This means that tb®| 
minor premise should come firvst, and the major, next.] ; ' 

Xow, he recognises not, merely X, Y, Z, but also their 
contraries denoted by the small letters x, y, z ; so that the 
possible combinations of threes which can enter into such 
syllogisms as terms are eight in number : — 

. XYZ, xYZ, xyZ, xyz, XYz, Xyz, xTz, XyZ, 

The contraries being denoted by separate symbols, all 
negations are exhibited as affirmations. If now we find 
out the possible combinations of affirmative premises that 
can yield valid conclusions, apart from any cogoizanoa 
of contrary terms, i.e.^ if we find out all the affirmative 
modes of inference, we can apply each of these modes to all 
the eight combinations of propositions given above, wbicb 
will give us all the possible valid syllogisms. No doubt 
all these valid syllogisms will appear as affirmative syl- 
logisms ; but when x, y, z are read as the contraries of 
X, Y, Z, the proper expressions of those syllogisms will b© 
determined* The possible combinations of affirmative 
premises that can yield valid conclusions are ! — 

. (1) _ Alt are Ys ' ^ .. •. ■' (2);"' Some Xs are Ts' ' 

. , ■ ’ AHYb are IZis’ •AllYsareZs 


A!rX8,arel2s, 


Some Xs are, Zs. ’ 
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Some Xs are allYs’^ 
Some Yb are Zs 
Some Xs are Zs. 


Some Xs are all Ys'^' 
All Ys are Zs 
, Some Xs are Zs. 


The firsfc is Barbara with the minor premise stated first, 
and is the unit syllogism. The second is Bariif with the 
premises similarly transposed, the minor being particular. 
The third is Disamis, with a similar change of premises, 
the major being particulars and the universal term of A 
being the predicate of the proposition instead of its subject 
in conformity with the conventional order of the terms in 
a syllogism. The fourth is the above with the middle 
term distributed twice but yielding no stronger conelnsion. 

It corresponds to Darapti* Batisi and jDimaris are the same 
as (2) and Bramantip is the same as (1). with the conclu- 
sion weakened owing to a different order of the terms, and 
hence called by the author a weakened universal. When 
each of these four modes of inference is applied to the 
eight combinations of terms, we get 3*2 valid syllogisms. 

(1) When the unit syllogism is applied to the eight 
combinations, and x, y and z; are read as the contraries 
of X, Y and Z, we shall get the eight forms of universal 
-syllogisms. Thus, applying it to the combination of xYz, 
we get the following syllogism : 

All xs are Ys=All not-Xs are Ys^No not-Xs are not-Ys. 

All Ys are zs— All Ys are not-Bs— Ho Ys are Zs. 

A All xs are zs = All not-Xs are not-Zs == All Zs are Xs, 
r Everything is either X or Y. 
which again equals 1 Ho Ys are Zs. j' 

(a Som Xs a/re all Zs, , ^ 

(2) If we apply the second type to the eight comb' 
tioDS, we get what the author calls the eight forms of 
particular syllogisms (pairticular conclusion with ththp.twOi. 

"** * l»his form of conversion's recognised by Be \ 
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■oooelnsioa is also strangfeheaed, and the syllogism becomes 
cmiversai Thas, the types, 

Some Xs are Ys Some Xs are all Ts 

All Ye are Zs Some Ys are 2s - 

' A Some Xs are Zs a Borne Xs are Zb 

become by this process 

. '■’ ^ Soma Xs are all Ys Some Xs are all Ys ! ; ^ 
All Ya are Zs All Ys are Z s 

,% All Xs are Zs. /. Some Xs are all Zs.' 


Again, if P and Q together prove B, then the denial of 
R must necessarily be the denial of one at least of P and 
Q, Hence, P being affirmed and R denied, tbe denial of 
Q most follow ; and Q being affirmed and E denied, the 
denial of P must follow. In other words, in every syl- 
logism, either premise joined, with the contrary (or contradic- 
tory) of the conclusion gives the contrary of the other premise. 
.These are called opponent forms. There are two opponent 
forms to every syllogism. And the syllogisms may be so 
tgronped in threes, that each one of any three may have 
4he two others for opponents. , , , 

The rules of inference are : — 'ii 

/ ' |1) ; All pairs of nniversals are conolnsive'. / ; 

tj!;,-'"'' ' When one of the premises is universal and the 
4 particnkr, the middle temn mast also be a hniversrf- 
'1^' l^^ioElEr, i.e., tiniversal in one premise apd ‘parli^ 
other. ' , • ^ ^ 

t'A hhfyersal «^»olmsian follows only 
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(5) Premises of like qaalifcy give an affirmative con- 
clusion ; of different quality, a negative conclusion, 

De Morgan compares his own system with the Aristote- 
lian, of which he regards it as an extension, due to the 
device of embracing * contrary ’ terms. The Aristotelian 
syllogxsnas may all be collected from his system by (1) 8x» 
eluding ‘ contrary ^ terms and everything involved by 
them, (2) treating the simple converses of B and I 
(called by De Morgan ‘ second forms’) as distinct forms, of 
themselves determining figure and mood, (3) excluding 
the form of conversion, ‘ Some Xs are all Ys,’ (4) introdu- 
cing the distinctions of figure, and (5) reversing the order 
cf the premises. Again, in the Aristotelian scheme, there 
are fifteen fundamental syllogisms, four in the first figure, 
four in the second, four in the third, and three in the 
fourth. Each of the three fundamental syllogisms of the 
fourth figure {Bimaris, Oame^ws, Fresison) has the two 
others for its opponents. The remaining twelve syllogisms 
can be arranged in four groups, each group consisting of 
one syllogism from the first figure, one from the second, 
and one from the third, so that each of every group has the 
two others for its opponents. There are three strengthen- 
ed particular syllogisms, Darapti^ Felapton and Fesapo^ and 
one weakened universal, Bramantip. 

Some of the Aristotelian rules are out of place in De 
Morgan’s system. The rule that the middle term must bo 
distributed once at least in tbe premises must be replaced 
by the first two rules mentioned above. The rule that 
fi^om two negatives nothing can be inferred, also fails. 
There are eight such syllogisms in the enlarged scheme- 
But De, Morgan himself remarks :■ '*'■ But'a pair of negative' 
premises never conclude with’ both’ terms of the premises,. ' 
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hnt with the contrary of one or both, and this most be 
substituted, as a rule of conclusion, for the one Just 
named. This means that one of the premises is only 
negative in appearance, and the conclusion which is affirm *- 
ative in form, is in reality negative. On the rule forbid- 
ding two particular premises, Be Morgan brings forward 
the following as a valid inference : Most Ys are Xs ; Most 
Ys are Zs ; therefore, Some Xs are Zs. Most men are 
poor, most men are insincere, therefore, some poor men 
are insincere. He develops this form at length into a 
symbolical scheme under the name of ‘ The numerically 
definite syllogism/ 

4* The Numencaily Definite Syllogism.— If 
there are 100 M’s, and we know that each of 60 S’s is an 
M and each of 70 M’s is a P, we can draw the conclusion, 
^eaeh of 30 S’s is a P j for, even supposing that all the 
remaining 40 M’s which are not S’s are P’s, since there 
are 70 M’s which are P’s, 30 M’s at least must be of the 
fe s. Here, 60 and 70 are called the effective numbers, 
and their sum exceeds the total number of M s by 30. ' 
Similarly, if there are iOO M’s, and we know that each 
of 80 8 s is an M and no one of 30 P’s is any one of 40 
M’s we can draw the conclusion, no one of 20 M’s is any 
one of 80 P’s ; for, taking the 20 M’s which are not S’s, 
as not being any one of the 30 P’s, 20 more such M’s 
have to be sought and they can only be of those which are 
S’s. Hera, 80 and 40 are the effective numbers, and 
their sum exceeds the total number by 20. Thus, the 
rules of inference are ; (1) The premises must not he 
hoth negative, (2) The sum of the effective numbers in 
the two premises must be greater .than; ’'the whole number 
of existing cases of the middle term. 
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Sach", syllogisms with numerically definite terms rarely 
occur, however, in common use. But there is jone term 
which is of tolerably frequent occurrence, aud that is, 

‘ wiost,’ which means ‘ mme ih<m half ‘ Most of the crew 
were officers, moat of the crew perished, therefore, some 
oflioers perished.’ This is of the form of a numerically 
detete syllogism and is valid. Thus, when most is 
admitted as a sign of particular quantity, and underi 
stdod to mean * more than half,’ then as De Morgan points 
out, the Aristotelian rule that from two particular pre- 
mises nothing can be inferred fails. The only condition 
• that is required in such cases for valid inference is that 
the two premises together affirm or deny of more than all 
the instances. Hamilton gives the following modification 
of: the rule : “ The quantifications of the middle term, 
.wither as subject or predicate, taken together, must 
;:5fbeed,,the quantity of that term taken w hole 
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are redncible to syllogistic forms, and that syllogism is 
therefore the typical form of all; inferences. The argu- 
ment a fortiori is exhibited thus : — 

B is greater than C, 

therefore, whatever is greater than B is greater than C, 
bn t A is greater than B, 
therefore, A is greater than 0, 

With Be Morgan, Dr. Keynes considers this as an 
ovasion, or as a pBtiiio principH. He says that the prin- 
ciple of the argument a fortiori is really assumed in passing 
from B iff greater than 0 to whatever is greater than B is 
greater than G, He contends that this principle ought to he 
regarded as something distinct from the Dictum and not 
as subordinate to it. He enunciates it thus; Whatever 
is greater than a second thing ichich is greater than a third 
thing is itself greater than that third thing. Similar prin- 
ciples may be enunciated, he says, for other arguments 
not coming under the syllogism, and all these principles 
are as self-evident as the Dictum itself in the particular 
systems to which they belong. He points out that the 
treatment of ail such valid formal inferences not coming 
under the syllogism may be appropriately considered by 
what has been called the logic of relatives. The function 
of the logic of relatives is to “ take account of relations 
generally, instead of those merely which are indicated 
by the ordinary logical copula (Yenn, Symbolic Logic,, 
p* 400). De Morgan is also dissatisfied with the vague 
and uncertain use of the syllogistic copula, and re- 
commends the admission into Logic of relation in general, 
and of the composition of relation, in order to make logic 
more in alliance with ordinary thinking. The axiom of 
Ms logic, as we have already^ pointed out, 'is T'he relation , 
of a relation is a relation compounded of the two.*’ 

Lxxxni ' 24 
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On the ofter hatid, Wliately, Spalding, Manse! and 
I. S. Mill are of opinion that all valid formal inference 
can fee' exhibited in some mood or other of the syllogism. 
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■tescuoS'iti frotE tli© charge# Ha subordiiiates ■ it to 
lEductioBj viawtog it as 'a collateral security for the 
■correct BBSS of the inductive geueraliSiatioB,, He says , 
that the major premise is constituted by an observed 
part and an inferred part, the observed part alone 
forming the evidence for the conclusion^ and the in* 
ferred part being merely shadowed forth by charac- 
ter and not referred to by name#. When thus you 
regard the particulars comprised in the major premise 
as the real evidence for the conclusion, the 'pefMio princi-^ 
pii vanishes. In the use to which the syllogistic art 
was applied by the more earnest thinkers of the 
Aristotelian period, there is no doubt some justifica* 
tion for this view.t They used it for the purpose of 
filling their minds with material truths, by taking 
them in the first instance for granted and noting by 
a series of syllogistic arguments if they are led to any 
absurd consequences by such acceptance# Mill s 
is stated as follows : 

“ All inference is from particulars to particulars. General 
.propositions are merely registers of snch inferences already , 
made and short formula for making more : The major 
premise of a syllogism, consequently, is a. formula of this - 
:desqription! and the eonel ttsion is not an inference drawA . 

, ' and considered the case of every individual man, .i^st, present and: ^ 
future, before affirming that all men are mortal: although this 
interpretation bas been, strangely enongb, pnt upon the preceding 
' -oh^aMoWr.' • lie does not attach' any serious scientiflo, value ?‘tp; ■ 
' sncM'&eMs^iro'aS the aistinetion drawn between ; ■ 
pireijuses, and being direct^ asse?:^* in thW*. . 

' .In'^'^^.^filihkstheseis.yeWejpnnoijn*- ^ ' V,’! ‘ 

History oftoeduotive JjOgiOf'. ' '■ 'y'' 
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from the formula, but an inference drawn eccw<Mng to 

ke formula: the real logical antecedent, or premise, hem 

the particular facts from which the genera proposi lo i 
was collected by induction. Those facts, and the indivi- 
dual instances which supplied them, may have been foi- 
sotten; but a record remains, not indeed descriptive m 
the facts themselves, but showing how those cases may be 
distinguished, respecting whio|| the facts, when 
considered to warrant a given'^inference. According to the 
-indications of this record we draw our conclusion; which is, 
lo all intents and purposes, a conclusion from the ^o’^SO^en 
facts. ***** Though there is always a process ot reason- 
ino' or inference where a syllogism is used, the syllogism 
is not a correct analysis of that process of reasoning or 
inference ; which is on the contrary (when not a meie 
inference from testimony) an inference from particulars 
to particulars, authorized by a previous inference from 
particulars to generals, and substantially the ^ 

it: of the nature, therefore, of Induction. But while t e 
conolnsions appear to me undeniable, I ““s* 
a protest against the doctrine that the syllogistic art is 
aseless for the purposes of reasoning. The reasoning lies m 
the act of generalization, not in interpreting the record of 
that act! but the syllogistic form is au indispensable col- 
lateral security for the correctness of the generalization itself.- 
# * # # # »i;*he value therefore of the syllogistic form, and ot the 
rules for using it correctly, does not consist in their being 
the form and the rules according to which our reasonings are 
necessarily, or even usually made ; but in their furnishing us 
.with a mode in which those reasonings may always be repre- 
sented, and which is admirably calculated, if inconclu- 
sive, to bring their inconclusiveness to light. We shall now 

' ■ examliie what truth there is in Mill*s position* ^ 

Truth %n MUVb posite.--That the syllogism involves ^feiUio 
■ ' , when the -.major ^ premise is understood as a mere 

summation of particulars, there is no doubt# If we have no 
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right to conclude that ** all horned animals ruminate unless 
we have previously examined each and every horned animal 
to be a ruminating animal also, thfen we cannot advance 
the general proposition in proof of any particular ease. In 
fact, if all the particulars have been, examined, then the sylio- 
.gism is useless. While discarding this view that the major 
premise is a mere summation of particulars, Mill still holds^ 
that there is a petitio principii in the syllogism so long as yong 
consider it as an argument to prove the conclusion. If the 
major premise is regarded as constituting by itself the real 
evidence for the conclusion, Mill points out that there is a 
petiiio principii necessarily involved in it even though it is? 
recognised as a general principle deduced from only a number 
of observed cases. Taking the major premise to be such a 
general principle, the question arises, what is its probative 
force ? In answering this question two parts of the principle 
should be distinguished, the inferring part and the register- 
ing part. “ The results of many observations and inferences?, 
and instructions for making innumerable inferences in un- 
foreseen oases, are compressed into one short sentence.*' The 
proving capacity belongs only to the former and not to the 
latter. If the major premise as a whole comprising (though by 
■character) both sets of instances is regarded as having pro- 
bative force in all its parts, then in proving one of the latter 
set of instances by the premise, we are assuming the very 
thing to be proved. The universal form of the propositioB 
-should not mislead us into supposing that by itself it is? 
adequate to prove anything. It is only “an allegation respect- 
ing a certain number with a power of including others as 
they come on the stage.” 

Mill .finds that be cannot countenance the view that the 
general principle, apart from the particuh/rs on which it r&$h„ 
has any proving efficacy. And to convey this import, he says 
that from the general principle nothing can be inferred except 
those particulars which the principle itself assumes as knowii.r 
It is bis point not only to emphasize the fact that it is possible 
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to infer to particulars without a distinct apprehension of 
the resemblance, but also to emphaalKe the fact (which is 
allied to the farmer) that the absolute separation of the general 
principle from the particular instances which gave it P® 
being,, and the empldyment of that principle for the pur- 
poses of proof, are impossible. . When separated from the- 
■particular instances upon which it rests, and vieW0d,_ ah'ol" 

\ absolute necessity, the general principle is apt to be regarded' 
m constituting a sure basis for further prCof. This possi- 
bility Mill denies, and in his anxiety to see that the parti- 
cular instances from which the general principle is obtained 
are not ignored maintains that the general principle as such,, 
if it can prove anything at, all, can only prove such of the 
particulars as it itself assumes as known. With him, a gen- 
eral principle to be of absolute necessity must be a principle 
that embraces all the particulars whether individually or by 
character ; but then its value as proof is nullified by the fact 
that it is itself based on what is sought to foe proved by it 
If the. general principle is however one that rests upon the 
piWal observation of a certain number of particulars only, 

. its probative force is limited by the number of observations 
actually made. It is this fact that he 
, ineht’ that ail reasoning is from parti cifpi' ' to particulars. 
By this he does not in the least imply that 'the resemhlance or 
identity in the particulars plays no part in the reasoning 
process* He does not certainly mean by that expression that 
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'before our mind ihefact that the nnwersal element in tliejpmti'* 
milms has no more validity for proof than what the particulars 
ihemsehes can invest them wUK When the Tillage matron 
pronounces npon the evil and remedy of her neighbour's , 
child from the case of her own Lucy, Ae does not do so from 
her knowledge of any universal connection between the 
symptoms and the disease and its remedy, but only from her 
knowledge of that single connection in her own Lucy's case. 
Observing the symptoms to be similar to those which she 
noticed in the case of Lucy, she infers the disease and also 
the remedies which proved e^eotual in Lucy’s case. That 
the intuition of the universal connection is not the ground of 
her inference is ampiy borne out by the considerable diffi- 
dence with which she makes the pronouncement. She does 
not tell her neighbour that the disease must he so and so, and 
that such and such treatment must do good. She only tells 
her that the same symptoms were observed in her Lucy’s case 
and that the same treatment may in all prohahiliiy do the 
hhild good. If her suggestion in this case should turn out 
successful, she becomes emboldened to make the same sug- 
gestion in another ease of the same kind, and so on. If the 
confidence with which she draws the inference from a single 
ephnection is alleged to be greater than that single connection 
would warrant, it is because her experience of similar uni- . 
form connections in her past life and perhaps also an iti- 
grained disposition (inherited) to expect uniformity have given 
plausibility to the connection. In any case, it is certainly 
not the absolute confidence that is generally alleged to bp 
warranted by inspired knowledge, bu| much inferior to it. 

The general principle which is the major premise must 
, therefore ]bo regarded according to ♦Mill, as a, summary of 
’ ’ a*Dd a paemorandum or a register of eyidehtce ,, 

' which we may argue to other' particular ^ 

, resides in the f act oLreseipblwpci , 
' fApt of re^m blancse is got iat hy thp ©per- 

;^artjiopiars pnly and hp duly much lo^pe 
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lor purposes of proof as the observation of those particulars can 
give it, as well as because reasoning can be legitimately so 
called even when clear recognition of resemblance is wanting,, 
our reasoning is said, to be in the main from particulars 
to particulars. Even when experimental analysis gives us 
a connection without the apparent necessity of particular obser* 
vations, the modes of such analysis being ultimately deriva*" 
tions from a principle suggested by particular observations, 
our reasoning may be said to be in the moAn, fron3 particulars 
to particulars. Butin actual practice it very frequently happens 
that such a connection is suggested by particular observa* 
tions and its deductive verification is sought after before any 
experimental analysis is resorted to. Even when the law is 
established by experimental analysis, it has still to be viewed 
as gaining strength by every deductive application. The 
memorandum, then, points to the possibility of proving other 
particular cases in accordanoB with it. The process is essen- 
tially as follows ; — A died, B died, 0 died, and many others 
died. K resembles A, B, C, and those others in certain other 
attributes. Therefore, K also will die. Erom the particular 
instances observed we infer mortality of K, because Iv resem- 
bles the particulars observed in the possession%f certain 
other attributes. That is to say, for inferring mortality of K 
we have the warrant that so many people whom K resembles 
in certain assignable marks died in the past. If we can infer 
mortality of K on this warrant, why can*t we infer it of F, Q, 
and every other being possessing the same attributes ? Yes* 
, We can. What entitles us to infer an attribute of a single 
individual also entitles us to infer the same of other indivi- 
duals of the same type. Thus the particular inference and 
the general formula Yest upon the same evidence ; is 
other words, Induction and Deduction are essentially the 
same process. Only, in Induction, we stop to take a survey 
of what we have achieved as the result of our observa- 
■ Mens, and record . thIsYesult in a general formula.' In 
duction, we interpret this formula ^ for proving a new 
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case, instead of referring to the original observations them- 
selves which, by virtue of their resemblance, constitute the 
•evidence. As it has been said, it is really the comparison, 
of one particular with other known particulars through the 
medium of a generality. It is the formal completing of an 
operation which is essenlially material. It must also be 
pointed out that every successful interpretation of the formula 
adds to our conviction of the formula itself. The fact that 
the formula itself may be overthrown when in any of its 
interpretations the actual fact contradicts it, renders futile 
the possibility of its serving as the sure basis of proof. ThuSy 
it will be seen that the petitio prineipH which appears when 
the major premise of the syllogism is construed as a state- 
ment materially or formally exhaustive and adequate in all 
its parts to the proof of particular cases, vanishes when we 
regard it as a statement which, while comprising two parts, 
the one known and the other unknown, has its proving 
•efficacy limited to the former, and merely points to the 
possibility of proving the latter by the former by interpre- 
tation as cases arise. 

If all inference is from particulars to particulars, then it 
may be asked, what is the good of a formal generality ? Mill 
says, ** it is a collateral security for the correctness of the 
generalisation itself,” When from a number of particular 
observations a person draws an inference to another particular# 
if his attention is directed to the fact that his inference to 
that particular must equally apply to other particulars of the 
•same kind (we are here considering inference in its maim 
features), he may become alive to the extent of the conse- 
quences involved, and he may hence reflect once more upon 
the evidence on which he drew that particular inference^ 
The same advantage is expressed in another form. The 
general formula is best fitted to suggest contradictory in- 
stances if such exist. If Com modus had been expected to be 
a just ruler by a subject of the Roman Empire because otherap 
before him bad been just, then the proposition, / All Romam 
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Jjmperors are just/ would have suggested fcbe iustsuoes of“ 
Nero, Pomitiaii, &'c. There ' are other advantages also, sxicli 
as the, facility alEorded for se|3arately examining the^ con-*- 
ditions of validity, and the possibility of subsequent genera- 
tions making use of it involving further ppportunities of its 
being confirmed or overthrown. 

The ’above exposition of Mill’s view has been made with 
speeiah reference to the objections that have been recently ad* 
vanp^-against it. ■ If it is objected that. the tnajpt prethise is ^ , 
statement of resemblance which is obtained only from a small 
•number of instances, that it expresses a necessary eonnectiott ■' 
of attributes though thus obtained, and that it can therefore 
be adduced in. proof of other particulars without committing 
the fallacy oipeiitio principii. Mill’s answer would be, that the 
. necessity of the connection referred to is not absolute, and to 
show that it is contingent upon the extent of our experience of it 
and that it is better to regard the particular experiences them- 
selves as constituting proof instead of the universal element 
in them. However strong may be our conviction of a general 
tnith obtained by the canons of induction it must be ac- 
cepted as holding good only so long as the conditions of this 
world last. In fact, every new instance found to come under 
■ the general law% strengthens the necessity of the connection* 
Even when the principle is regarded as of absolute necessity. 
Mill w'ould ask, is there not involved a petitio prindpii 
joumalxy, (ie., by marks), but not materially, when you 
advance the major premise comprising the known apd 
, the unknown in proof of one of the unknown P Ko doubt 
^ yirlien .you made the general assertion you never h^ew' ' 
anything about that particular individual, but did yoU' 
not , point to that 'individual by character?' - S-eii says. 
iS^hatelyi-. but you asserted it, by implication merely i , Mill ' 
' 'says that this '.pan only mean that you assei^ted/'it/upcon- 
seipualy, and by uncomcious msertion (a phrase which he used 
hy/iffays of ] expounding - what ’tn^eudbdrfe 

• bpi- nippnt only the assumption pf'thhi^tlJidulur/tfuth.^^^ 
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ksaowiiig its- specific Batpre. 1% is an- assertion from f 

MilFs point of view, and Mill says that the asserter is • 

not conscious of it. It is in this connection that Mill is |, 

charged with using unpsychological language. Such an ; 

assumption of the particular truth without knowing its i; 

specific nature may he conceded by his opponents, but it j 

may be asked, does that constitute Sbpetitio principii.^ If 
it does, then it may be urged that in every proof there 
will be a petiiio princ^ii. We can know nothing which 
was not previously existent objectively. Whatever evi- 
dence gives us a conclusion, must have contained that con- 
clusion previously in it. Only we become conscious of it 
now. But Logic cannot be expected ' to do more than this. 

It can otdy enable us to know what was previously existent in 
some form. Yes. This is all true; but the question is, which 
mode of knowing a thing is to be properly designated Infer-^ 
mce f Which mode of viewing the syllogism adds dignity to 
the process and frees it from even, the tinge of a pBiilio 
principUi even the shadow of it? In replying to this objec- 
tion from the standpoint of Mill, it may perhaps conduce to 
clearness to draw the attention of the reader to the distinction 
between two processes of separation or derivation of things 
from an antecedent substance. In the one case, the quantity of | 

the antecedent from which all the things are derived is 
exactly the same as, or even more than, the total quantity of 
Tlie things themselves, as in the case of the evolution of the 
various and manifold things, of the world from the Infinite, the 
original substance supposed by Anaximander ; and in the other ^ 

‘ case; the quantity of the antecedent is much less than the total 
quantity of the things, while the things themselves develop 
out of fhatdimited quantity of the antecedent owing to its in- 
for expansion under the action* of other, force&t ' 
of the',iteveiopmtent of the tree'ipmUh^ seed, ^ 

' ^ qPol plutioh'. of the ipapy things from an original ' 

but limited ’ ' 

Mlit Addl'd', prelbi* ih^ latter- profcess to the 'His- - ^ 
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’inferring new cases from -cases observed through their resem- 
blance which, to all intents and purposes, is enough to justify 
the inference, may be likened to the latter process and may 
be called material infer ence^ i.e,, an inference which is real, not 
in any manner presupposed in the premises. If you want to 
■provide for the contingency of the major premise being over- 
thrown by the appearance of a contradictory instance, yon 
cannot make the whole of it possess evidentiary value. Onr 
past experience of uniform connections has now enabled us to 
go far into the future, but we can never say we have attained 
the absolute. We must be prepared for a reversal of even 
the strongest of our convictions. It is this element- of un- 
certainty that always attaches in his opinion to the general 
principle that is obtained from experience, and his conviction 
that no other source of a higher certainty is possible, that 
made him abandon the grounds on which he originally defend- 
ed, the syllogistic theory as the common-sense analysis of 
the enthymematic argument (Westminster Beview, 1828)^ 
and, taking a material view of Logic, maintain that reasoning: 
is in the main inductive, and that deduction is only a stage 
in the process, being merely the interpretation of a memo- 
randum. 

(1) The major is a sum- ^ The syllogism involves 

-mation of particulars, ) ^ petitio principii, 

(2) The major is a universal proposition expressing 
a universal connection of attributes, though obtainedi 
only from a number of particulars. It is formally or 
(by character) exhaustive, 

(a) There is a petitio principii (unconsciously 
committed) when the whole premise is ad- 
duced in proof of the conclusion. The 
. . ^ ^ vanishes 'when evidential^ 

, . value is held to attach only to the.observe^ 
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part of tlie major premise and wlien the 
process is conceived as a process of inter- 
pretation... J.S. MilL- 

(6) There is no petitio principiL All knowledge- 
is only knowledge of what was previously 
existent in some form and logical rules 
can only enable ns to perceive directly in 
consciousness what was implicated in the 
premises. The necessity of a minor pre- 
mise also shows that the conclusion is not 
an inference from the major premise 
alone. 

Minto says that, having conceived Syllogistic 
Logic as 'the interpretation of a memorandum, Mill 
ought not to have regarded it as a stage in 
lihe process of Induction, because if Deduction 
is the interpretation of a memorandum, it is no 
part of the inference from facts. The conditions 
of correct interpretation as laid down in syllogism 
are one thing, and the methods of correct in- 
ference from facts, the methods of science that he 
was in search of, are another.^^ Why should any 
doubt be entertained regarding the accuracy of the 
memorandum itself, seeing that the memorandum is 
established by the canons of Induction? MilFs 
account of the syllogistic process has a meaning only 
when th© major premise is regarded as a suggestion 
from simple enumeration requiring to be verified 
deductively. ^ It ^ may be ^ said -in reply that, even 
when the principle is established hy the canons of 
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induction, the canons being only difierent aspects of 
,a law which is obtained 'again from experience (thongli 
of a peculiarly certain kind), the principle must be 
regarded as. essentially of the same kind as that ob-^ 
tained directly from particular experience. MilFs 
inductive proof merely consists in bringing the gen- 
eralisation to be proved under the widest generalisa- 
tion kpown to. experience/ ' Bufc'w.e may 'hereUsfe^.^il 
there is: still some doubt about the memorandum^ 
with what justice can we call Deduction the inter- 
pretation of a memorandum, unless it be for the 
purposes of verification ? And how can verifioation 
foe regarded as complete, unless the interpretation 
as a distinct process is based npon correct princi- 
ples ? Again, it may be true that the widest expe- 
rience is still cojpenewce, and if the present arrange- 
mepts of the universe, are reversed, the results 
of even such experience will not hold. It may be 
true that we cannot be sure of even the strongest of 
our convictions. But is it not also true that for all 
practical purposes we regard this certainty of ex-? 
perience as sufficient, and taking for granted the 
truth of certain premises we desire, to know the 
implications contained therein? Do we in praotice-^ 

' .always seek , to establish general ' truths only ?■ Is' It . 
not true that there are fewer occasions for this, and 
more frequently the necessities of practical life 
should know .what Wntfos arednyolted’ 
which we have accepted as true?- * K' 
-taken. notioe,., of i|hi'Sf 

p^||:^4“^.|)ed^,6ion instead ;ot'fe|pg!ilie.. 0 jea'salelf 
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dn tlie material aspect' of it. ’ He shiotiH' mot hmB 
raised ' the ' questioB of the ground of material infer- 
ence when the point of discussion is solely in regard 
to the use and validity of the formal process of 
interpretation. Minto says^~^^Mill ought rather, 
in consistency as well as in the interests of clear 
system, to have drawn a line of separation be- 
tween the two as having really different ends, the 
conditions of correct conclusion from accepted gen- 
eralities on the one hand, and the conditions of 
correct inference from facts on the other. Whether 
the first should be called inference at all is a ques- 
tion of naming that ought to have been consider- 
ed by itself. We may refuse to call it inference 
but we only confuse ourselves and others if we do 
not acknowledge that in so doing we are breaking 
with traditional usage. Perhaps the best way in the 
interests of clearness is to compromise with tradition 
by calling the one Formal Inference and the other 
Material Inference/^ ■ ' 

OHAPTEE VIII. 

^ soiM^Ms Am DmommATirM^ , ' 

, ; ' ; , ' ^ ' 

. I ‘ ^he jDaduotiye^ 'Sciences are those that start with 
. ■ ^ pertain,. w^lh^stablished inductions, and oairry ,,them.' 

'■ '■ :varions applications' by bringing 

' / ah^^t tli'eto. „ In Mathematics, which,- 'is'' a dedhetive 
' , wb^'start with a ■ few inductions (the nxiomSj, . 

' ' mr' the first ."principlal/of .'^the - science),- and' find" out , ^ 
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minors with a view to '‘know what particnlar trathS' 
are implied in them. In the Inductive Sciences^ as 
Chemistry and Physiology, oiir main object is to 
establish inductions. 

In those departments of nature where the phenomena 
are inaccessible to observation and experiment, the only 
course open is to make the best use of the available funda- 
mental truths in the way of getting out of them as many 
derivative truths as possible. These truths cannot be 
established directly by observation or experiment; and 
so, resort is had to the indirect method of obtaining them 
from those that have been so established. The deductions 
that are made facilitate ready use and application, and 
dispense with the labour of actual deduction. From the 
axioms of Geometry innumerable properties are obtained,, 
or evolved quite in the same way in which a spider’s 
web is woven out of its organism. Any of these pro- 
perties remotely connected with some first principle as 
the last link in a chain of successive deductions, can be 
utilized in any emergency without the labour of actual 
deduction from that principle. When a height has to be 
ascertained, we deduce it from a theorem which happens 
to be applicable to it. 

Dr, Bain ascribes the length and the complicacy of 
mathematical or other reasonings to two circumstances. 
In the first place, the reasonings often consist of many 
steps of immediate inference, as in applying definitions 
and taking the obverse and the converse forms of pro- 
position^' w;h6n'su[ch, forms 'are needed for drawing, the final 
'Conclusidns. , Secondly^'. much preparatory construction is- 
needed foriacilitating'. the required deduction, and 
the construction is made, the mferences that issue ftonsi' 
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the several parts of the construction have to be made 
convergent to the main purpose in hand. Similarly, if 
the hypothesis itself is complicated, the inferences that 
can be drawn from the several members of the hypothesis 
have to be, made convergent to the main proof. Dr. Bain 
also points out that the material process of identification 
for the purpose of establishing a minor is difficult ac- 
cording to the complicacy of the properties on which 
the identification has to be effected. To diagnose a disease 
is no _ easy matter. ■ , » 

What is tnown as “ Demonstrative proof ” is, in 
the last resort, inductive proof ; for it is synonymous 
with deductive proof, and a deduction always pre- 
supposes an induction. Tb& truth of any particular 
deduction depends upon the validity of the induction 
itself which is presupposed. In deduction, wearesimply 
bringing particular cases under the sweep of general 
principles which are accepted as major premises. 

Kow, to show that Mathematical Demonstration is in- 
dnotive, we must show, firstly, that the First Principles 
of Mathematics are inductive in origin, and, secondly, 
that the axiom of the syllogism, which justifies the- 
application of these principles, is also inductive in origin. 
It is held by one school of philosophers, however, that 
these principles are intuitive in origin and are not induc- 
tions from experience ; for, if they were not intuitive and 
were merely generalizations from experience, they would 
not possess the nemsity which they are seen to possess. 
This may be doubted, and the question may be raised as 
to the various meanings of ‘ necessity * with a view to ex- 
amine whether the characteristic of ‘necessity ’ is neces- 
sarily such as to claim an intuitive origin for the ideas- • 
possessing it. 

iixxxni t • 
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Firstly, the term ^ necessity ’ is freqaently used in ih© 
€61186 of ‘oerte^miy/ When w© say that a certain thing * 
will necessarily- happen we mean that it will certainly 
happen* In common speech the term is applied in this 
•senso to all indncti^e truths,' p'r truths obtained from 
/.•©xperienoe; so that it is clear that it is npt_ thought that 
there is anything peculiar in the meaning of ‘ necessity’ 

' whiph renders it inapplicable , to truths gained from 
experience. The law of gravity, the law of causation, the 
• , laws of motion, are all necessary laws in this sense. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the strong assurance which 
the, word signifies cannot be given by experience. 

Secondly, the. term ‘ necessary ’ is applied to truths 
/oi i^piimUon. ^ A whole is greater than its part * is a 
’ necessary 'truth in this sense. As^^n as we know the 
’meanings of'* whole’ and * part/ wetfflfterstand the truth. 
!]^nowing the meanings of * whole ’ and * part/ we cannot 
deny the truth without contradicting ourselves. Other 
/-teutlis of' the same kind are ‘ Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space ; ’ * the same thing cannot be in the same 
place at the same time,’ &c. These truths are no doubt 
independent of experience, hut they do not also require any 
innate powers to perceive them. Our ordinary intellec- 
tual powers are quite competent to enable us to perceive 
tenth. , ^ 

'’'/;Tl^i,rijly, a truth is considered to. ha, 'w.laaitho, » 

oppOP^'j'.jOf ;it,'. is,' inconoeitrabla. But the ' o'p|H 3 »pte of a^ 
proposition - becomes inoonceivahle owing Ibiep^ated 
'■‘peribn&, 'Of!;, that _ • particular relation, jbetweeh' toh|eot ‘ 
'mii in pMtdife,;' 8 o’that,'thn;Mcbieelya^^ of 

attest Jof proof, Mp^«eilbte'^tliO' wet Jtetolt 
. and ; tlieiin- 

4 m«iua| ^ C)n.^tW hypothesis'' of evofiitidp ani h^^e^lty,' It' ’ 
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represents not merely the experience and education of the 
indiFidualj but also all that the previous generations have 
been able to gather from their experience and education* 
If a truth was a trhth for all past generations, then, 
it must have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in inore and more accentuated forms, until, in the 
thought of the present individual who is the last link in 
the chain, it has become totally irreversible. !N^ecessitj, 
in this sense also, does not thns include any element which 
cannot be traced to experience, and which presupposes 
■the necessity of innate powers. 


h i ‘ ! . 
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^FALLACIES. ' 

CHAPTER I. 

LOGICAL FALLACIES, 

I I. General Remarks, — Fallacies, :(!?., 

deceive) are either the deliberate contrivances of the 
’Sophist by which he attempts to deceive his hearers^, 
or the unperceived pitfalls into which a thoughtless or 
unsound reasoner precipitates (and thus deceives) 

; Mmself.^^ They are apparent arguments which pro- 

I fess to be decisive of the matter at issue;, while in 

j reality they are not/” They are unsound reasonings 

, which either involve violations of the rules of Logic, 

I or contain unduly assumed premises or irrelevant con^ 

I elusion. Against such errors of reasoning, thorough 

I acquaintance with the logical principles and with the 

^ usual modes in which men err, and the cultivation of the 

habits of correct thinking and reasoning, are the only 
safeguards. These and these alone can enable one to 
; detect a fallacy committed by one”s opponent ; for it 

I ■ * Some logicians apply the name Sophisms to cases of the first 

1 clesorlption, and Parciloglsms to those of the second, DeMorgan, 

I however, observes that he- fails to see the grounds of such a distinc-' 

I tion. He would use the word * Paralogism* to specify an offence 

I ' against the formal rales' of inference. $his is also Aristotle’s use 

I ' of the term. . ‘ ■ 
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is both importaBtand difficult to detect a fallacy* The^ 
importance of detecting a fallacy is best illustrated by 
the instance, which Whately cites, of a divine who,, 
in addressing a multitude, studiously avoided all use of 
the .figures of rhetoric, simply because for the lower 
orders oue^s language cannot be too plain f He failed 
to see that in the maxim means *sb clear as not 

to'Tequire any learning -to understand it/ and, copse**- 
quentlj, instead of not implying a studious avoidance of 
the use of the figures, such as metaphor, simile, anti- 
thesis, &c., it necessitates their employmentior the sake* 
of 'Clearness, and perspicuity. His speech became dry, 
and he failed to realise its intended effects. Again, in 
long harangues and. in elliptical language, fallacies lie 
concealed, which it is impossible to detect unless one 
has a thorough familiarity with the nature of each 
fallacy and the modes in which the Sophist employs it. 
;fiehce it is considered necessary to treat of' the falla- 
'‘'eie^-separately, and thus, as far as possible, to enable 
the Student to be on his look out either in receiving, 
inferences, or in making them himself. 

' ; 4/ Classification offallacies.—Falkciesaredmd-* 
‘e4,iptp\thu logical and the Material Fallacies. 'Iiogioal . 
'fallacies, arewiolations of the rules of the procesa^ usu^ly ’ 
i^p^dei^ed in Logic and derive'their name from this circhm- 
htipO©/ “They may be sub'*dmded into those, relatih^ to . 

Logic -and^ those relating to’ Logie;.,, . ^ 
' ]Badh-!0f fhe^e may again he vSuh-dlv:Me|ft’ ' 

the, JmftrmiiuU fallapi^i; v-THe^;f0ri|iph ' are 
;h1iose that;i^p, not. relate,' to 

a SeTiatioB of the rules of aomh1nfellecfnal‘,,.|hyis|fe0* 
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Cfclso included the fallacies known as “ Semi-^logical falla- 
cies arising from ambignons language. Tbe Inferential 
fallacies are those that lie in tbe actual process of transi- 
tion frdm the, datum or data to the conclusion. Tbe Infer- 
ential fallacfes relating to Deduction maj again be sub- 
divided into the fallacies of Immediate inference and those 
of Mediate inference. Of the first class are those arising 
from a transgression of the rules of The Opposition of 
Propositions,’* “ Obversion ’* and “ Con¥ersion/’ &c. The 
fallacies of Mediate inference are those that arise from a 
transgression of the Syllogistic rules. Material fallacies 
are those that arise either from the premises being unduly 
assumed, or from the argument being not to the point. 

3. Detailed enumeration under each class.— 
We need consider here only the fallacies relating to 
Deductive Logic. 

(A) Non- Inferential fallacies. 

(a) Fallacies of Definition. — These arise from a 
breach of the rules of Definition. 

(1) Definition by accidental mark’s, or by propria. 

(2) Too wide or too narrow definition. ; 

(S) Circulus in Definiendo. 

(4) . Obscure, figurative, and ambiguous defihition. 

* . “ y/' ISfegative definition. ’ ^ -y 

‘ F^allmies oflDwisian — . ' 'i;';‘y . 

y. J S[l)‘ Cross Division. , ‘ 

yOyerlippiBg Division. , y : 

’ '■ • ' f’S) IhcOpiptete or- OvercOmpleto Division,;, 

: ^ * ^*’(4)'' 'Pi^iw.*iop"faciat Saltuip. i ''y. ■ ' ' 
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^ (c) 8 emi-hgical fallacies. — Under tliis head, W liafcely 
'brings all the fallacies which arise from ambiguons lan- 
guage and which he regards as merely cases of ambiguons 
middl6._ 

(1) Wallaoia Figurse dictionis. (Fallacy of figure 
of speech), 

(2) Fallacia Equivocationis, (Fallacy of Equivo- 
cation). 

(3) Fallacia Amphiholias. (Fallacy of Amphi- 
bology). 

(4) Fallacia Gompositionis et Divisionis, (Fallacy 
of Composition and Division). 

(5) Fallacia a dicto simpUciter ad dictum secimdtm 
quid. (Fallacy of Accident). 

( 6) Fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpUciter . (Converse fallacy of Accident). 

{7) Fallacia Prosodim or Aocentus, (Fallacy of 
Accent ), 

(8) Fallacia Plurium Interrogationem, (Fallacy 
of many questions). Each of these fallacies requires special 
Bxplanatioii and illustration. 

( B) Inferential Fallacies. 

{a) Fallacies of ‘‘ Immediate Inference.^* 

(1) Fallacies of “ The Opposition of Propositions 
arising most frequently from a confusion of the contrar'^ 
and the contradictory of^a proposition, and from not not- 
ing particularly the circumstances, such as ; — 

If A and E be both false, I and 0 will be true. 

If I be true, A may be true or false. 

If 0 be true, B may be true also. 

If 0 be true, 1 may be true also, and so on. 

(2) Fallacies of Obversion^^ arising in the sam@ 
manner from a breach of the rules. 





(3) Fallmies of ^^■Oonvmionf^ the zaost frequently- 
oeciirring of which being the wrong coBversion of the 
Universal AMrniative? whioh is called also the** Fallacy of 
Accidens.*^ Under this head may also be mentioned the 
wrong conversion of a hypothetical proposition, which is 
also called the ** fallacy pf the consequent.” 

(4) Fallacies of OontraposUion, 

(5 ) Fallacies of Inversion^ 

(6) Fallacies relating to Added Determinants, 

(7) Fallacies relating to Complex Conception. 

(8) Fallacies relating to Converse Eelatdon. 

(h) Fallacies of. Mediate Inference. ^ 

. c (1) Fallacy of fonr terms (Qnaisnnio Terminorem); 

(2) Fallacy of Undistributed Middle ; 

(3) Fallacy of liiicit Major ; 

(4) That of Illicit Minor ; 

(5) That of I^egative Premises ; 

(6) That of drawing an affirmative eonolnsion 
'.whom one of the premises is negative'!; 

(!?) That of Particular Premises ; 

, (8) That of drawing a universal conclusion w^hem 
©me of the premises is particular. 

The last two fallacies may easily be resolved into the 
:fqregpjngf ' • ' " . , ■ ’ :// 

;4r ;D6tal!ed description of the '*;Spm1-Ipgloal 
Figurse fallacy don* 

isistsldm using two words which are_ derived Iroim the same 
'roo%hut‘.W!hich are of’ djfierpnt graiccmaM^abiypp,, as if 
they bear the same sense in preihisia^'*'!' Jf 
editors deceived * apd * This.’man ia^a 
#pfi» ahpn|d. argue that this m^n wil|h#’:30qpivs4»i' 

, 1)0 committing thiS' fallacy j tbf 
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pbrase mdn of credit do not mean the same thing. The 
former now means ‘one to whom money is due/ and 
the latter, ‘ one that has gained the confidence of 
others/ The paronymous words •project and projector which 
Whately suggests are of the same nature. “ Projectors 
are unfit to be trusted 5 this man has formed a project, 
therefore, he is unfit to be trusted/* is evidently a falla- 
cious argument, since a project may be a practicable 
one, though a projector is always a man who forms wild 
schemes. Aristotle’s instance of this fallacy is amusing. 

Whatever a man walks he tramples on, a man walks the- 
whole day, therefore, he tramples on the day/’ 

Fallacia Eqtdvocationis is a very common fallacy in which 
one term is used in two different senses in the premises. 
The term so employed is thus usually the middle term. 1 
speak truly in calling yon a man, and since, in calling you 
a dunce, I call you a man, I speak trniy in calling you a 
dunce. Here man in the minor premise is used in a res- 
tricted sense, man as a dunce. Again, evil should, on 
no account, be allowed, and since punishment is an evil, 
punishment should, on no account, be allowed. Here ‘ evil’ 
is used in two diJEerent senses, ‘ moral evil * and ‘ physical 
evil/ But the person that uses this argument may choose 
to say that he. uses the word in the same sense in the p^^e- 
mises ; and then there will be no fallacy. But the truth 
of one of his premises will then be open to question. 
Another example is, all criminal actions should be legally 
t '1 ‘punishedf for -theft are , criminal ,a)<3tions^‘,a’*^d 

therefore these should he punished by law. Hei^ eqnivo- 
' , oaMon is implied in both the words * .criminal f and t, action/ 

’ , ipfi 'phra'sc ‘'Criminal action ’'ip’tbh major ..pii^’omiseme^iis ^ 
' ' ' * actions or doings prohibited’ by Criminal law? ' same’’ 

''phrase in the 'minor premie© means '^'-measures* ^relalihg*' 
to the Criminal Procedure Code? , •* ; ^ ‘ 
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Under this head fall all those cases in which the Sophist^ 
with a view to deceive his hearers, employs a word or an 
expression so as to make them understand it in its ordin- 
. ary sense, but, when so understood, proceeds to act as if 
what he meant by it was its literal or other sense. Hy« 
der*s promise to Nunjeraj and his consorts that be would 
i treat Kunde Bow like a paraquet though he had proved 
treacherous to him, (by which they understood, naturally 
enough, that he would bestow on his behalf as much care„ 
attention and aiSection, as are usually shown towards that 
■bird), and his subsequent fulfilment of his promise by enclo- 
sing the unlucky brahmin in an iron cage and allowing him 
. a daily portion of rice and milk, furnish an instance of the 
fallacy of Equivocation. 

DeMorgan mentions, as falling under this head, the 
case of the settlement of the merit of a person, or an. 
opinion, not by arguing the place of that person or opinion 
in its species, but by arbitrary alteration of the boundary 
of tbe species, with the intent of excluding the individual 
in question altogether,” In connection with the question 
whether Pope was a poet or not, some of the disputants 
impertinently undertook to define tbe word Pop.t, and de- 
fined it at last so as to exclude Pope from the category. 
He also mentions the case in which a person assumes a 
certain meaning of a phrase, which is derivable from a 
combination of the meanings of the various words compos- 
ing it without giving notice of the same to the opposite 
party. Such an assumption is wrong, since the meaning 
of a phrase is not always determined by the meanings of 
.the words .entering, into.;- it. ■ If. a person, . undertaking ; io 
. cwm'a^ bridge ip, -a very .short time, were' to do so ’ by ' run-' 
ning over the breadth of the bridge, he would be commit- 
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ting this fallacy ; for to cross a bridge means to cross the river 

over bridge. 

Wdllacia Am^yhihoUse consists in the ambiguons etnploy'* 
ment of a sentence which admits of double construction. 

* These words were left unmarked as mistakes/ may mean 
4 either that the wrong words were omitted to be marked as 

I such, or that they were not marked, the right words being 

j those that ought to be marked. This fallacy of Amphibo- 

] logy is said to have been a sort of refuge to the ancient 

I oracles that professed to divine future events, and especially 

in cases where the possible alternatives are only two. The 
reply Pyrrhus, the Romans shall, I say, subdue ” is no' 
reply and ought not to have satisfied any one. Similarly, 

I the prophecy in Shakespeare, “ The Duke yet lives that 

Henry shall depose’’ may mean either that Henrj? shall 
depose the Dukej^or that the Duke shall depose Henry. 
8uch an ambiguous construction may occur in a syllogism,, 
and create much confusion. Thus, 

I Twice three and four (lO) marbles cost 6 As. 

I All the marbles that I have are twice three and four 

i (14), 

i /. All the marbles that I have cost 5 As. 

^ ' Our conclusion is wrong. They should cost 7 As, 

I according to oui* supposition. * I intend going to Madras 

and accomplishing my business next Tuesday ’ is likewise 
of ambiguous construction. 

Fallmia Oompositionis et Bivisioms^ or the fallacies of 
Composition and Division consist in employing the middle 
term distributively or distinctly in one premise and 
collectively in the other ; or, in employing the same term 
4istrihutively in the premises -.and 'collectively 'in the- 
I conclusion, or we.rem. If the middle' term' is^^used 
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<collecti¥ 0 ly in fcbe major premise and disiributively in tiie 
.minor, then it is called the fallacy of Division ; 

The trees of our garden form a thick shade. » 
This is a tree of our garden. 

This. forms a thick shade. 

Again, .’if; the middle term is used distributively in ^ the 
'■major and eollectitely in the minors, or if the same term is 
•employed distributively in' the premises and collectively 
•in the eonclusion, then it is' called th’e fallacy of Oomposi- 

y 

, ' All the trees' of our. orchard are spl^l in shape. 

Oar property is made up of those tr4es. 

Hence, our property is spiral in shape, 
is’ ah'' argument with' a fallacious conclusion resulting from 
,the use’ hf'*! all the trees ” distributively in the major and 
collectively in the minor. ** All the trees in the major 
,mOahS’'*''hach tree taken distinctly ' Again, three and 
I'twp"' ard two numbers, five is three and two, and hence 
.fi'Wdatiyp numbers. Other instances of a. similar nature 
; aro ■ given 'by Whately . • ' / ‘ 

This 'is a -fallacy with which men are extremely apt 
’■tp deceive them$$hes^; for 'when a multitude of particulars 
.ahe presented to, the mind, many are too weak or too indo- 
denV'th'teke'a comprehensive view of them ;• but confine 
bbeiif',‘rk'ttentioh to each 'single % turps’ ^,anddhep^ 

' decide,' 'infer, and , act, , accordingly ; b.g., the' ■ imprudent 
, spendthrift finding that he is , able ■ ’ to afford, thisj , pt.; that, 
-or tbe'pther expense, forgets that dl0f ihmm will 

.ruin hinp?.^ , ^ '/’■ ^ ' 

■ , He speaks of' another fallacy bj' which people may 

'ibif. objects hy^ meaas'of a.ritpidA^^^ ebnsteni^ wferenep ‘to 
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■eacli of them alternately. , “ Ton, may prove that £100 
would accomplisk this object ; and tbeuj that it would ac- 
complish that : and then, you recur to the former ; and 
hack again : till at length a notion is generated of the 
possibility of accomplishing both by this £100/’ 

Two distinct objects may, by being dexterously pre- 
sentedj again and again in quick succession, to the mind 
of a cursory reader, he so associated together in Ms 
thoughts as to be conceived capable, when in fact they are 
not, of being actually combined in practice* The fallacious 
belief thus induced bears a striking resemblance to the 
optical illusion eSIected by that ingenious and philo* 
sophical toy called the Thaumatrope, in which two objects 
painted on opposite sides of a card,^ — for instance, a man 
and a horse, — a bird and a cage, — are, by a quick rotatory 
i motion, made to impress the eye in combination, so as to 

i ;form one picture, of the man on the horse’s back, the 

} bird in the cage, &c. As soon as the card is allowed to 

1 remain at rest, the figures, of ^ course, appear as they 

really are, separate and on opposite sides. A mental 
illasion, closely analogous to this, is produced, when, by 
a rapid and repeated transition from one subject to another 
alternately, the mind is deluded into an idea of the actual 
1 comWngfction of things that- are really incompaitibie/’ 

i Again, in deducing the amount jof probability of the 

conefasion from two only probable premises, people often 
of exaggerating „ it. '/For r the argu- 
ment,-— Our agents in Calcutta may not start on dark 
. nights^ may. ; be a dark 'nighty Henbe ’'btir 
agdh4a.‘'ihay;'hbt star't/tom%ht;j--*-^let the prohahMty of 
'■ 'tile’’ ihajoir:''premite ' be represented by the Tric&n' ' 

. ^ supposed^ hot: to csare for '-dark 'nights' at 

all in swen ’^"'cases' out Of eight, and’’ let' the probability' of 
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tlie minor premise be- represented by f in the same way,, 
then the probability of the conclusion will be represented' 
by the fraction x f Or i,e., the probability of their 
not starting to-night will be very slight, and will be less 
than that of the less probable of the premises. To overrate 
the probability of the conclusion would be a fallacy which 
we shall call ** The Fallacy in the composition of prob- 
isbilities.” Other logicians have not recognised such calcul- 
ations on the ground that the exact degree of probability 
of each premise cannot be ascertained ; but, Whatelj 
remarks in ireply that “ this unavoidable uncertainty is 
no reason why we should not guard against an additional 
source of uncertainty which can be avoided.’* ** It is some 
advantage,” he says, ** to have no more doubt as to the 
degree of probability of the conclusion than we have 
respecting that of the premises.” 

J dicto simpliciter ad dictum secundum gidd (From 
statement simple to statement according to something) 
is a descriptive name for “ Fallacia Accidentia ” or “the 
Fallacy of Accident.** This fallacy is committed when an. 
erroneous application of a general rule to a particular in- 
stance is made, an application not warranted by some 
accidental circumstance. When the major premise is an 
assertion in which the middle term is considered simply 
or as to its essence^ the minor is one in which it is consi- 
dered under certain conditions and circumstances. “ What 
is bought, in the market is eaten. Baw meat is bought 
in the market, therefore, raw meat is eaten,** is an erro- 
neous argument in which meat is taken simply or as, to its- 
essence in the major, and with the attribute of rawnesa^ 
added to it in the minor premise. If, from “ All bodies* 
l^avifcate,” one should, infer, that 'a balloon ' should also 
gravitate, Binee it is also' a body, one would be committing'. 
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tlse fallacy before ns,; for balloon is a specific, kind of 
body, hollow and filled, with hydrogen gas.. The same 
fallacy will foe committed when, from Every man should 
be held responsible for his actions,” it is argued that a 
lunatic also should be held answerable for bis deeds since 
he is also a man ; for a lunatic is^ a man with his brain 
deranged. 

To illustrate that jests, puns, &c,, are only glaring 
fallacies exciting laughter, because they break one or 
another of the simplest rules of Logic, DeMorgan relates 
Boccacio^s interesting story of the storks, the jest of which 
consists in predicating of roasted storks what can be predi- 
cated only of storks in general. The following is the story as 
given in DeMorgan^s book : — A servant who was roasting 
a stork for his master was prevailed upon by his sweet- 
heart to cut off a leg for her to eat. , When the bird came 
upon the table, the master desired to know what was 
become of the other leg. The man answered that storks 
had never more than one leg. The master, very angry, 
but determined to strike his servant dumb before he pun- 
ished him, took him next day into the fields where they 
saw storks, standing each on one leg, as storks do., Th© 
servant turned triumphantly to his master : on which the 
latter shouted, and the birds put down their other legs 
and flew away. Ah, Sir,” said the servant, **you did 
not shout to the stork at dinner yesterday. If you had 
done so, he would have shown his other leg too ” 

DeMorgan brings under this head the fallacy of desig- 
nating a thing by the same name even alter its form 
and substance have been, changed a number .of, times* 
The person who claimed to have preserved a knife for 
twenty years, giving.it sometimes a- new handle and some- 
times a new blade, was committing this' fallaoy^ ‘f The 
Mxxiii ' 26 
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American calculating boy, Zera Oolbnro, was asked how 
many black beans it would take to make ten white ones ; 
to which he very properly answered ‘ Ten, if you skin 
cm but the ten skinned beans would not be the same 
beam as before : except, indeed to^ose to whom black is 

white.” / . , . . /-o 

A dioio secundum quid ad dictum simphciier ^ roin 
statement according to something to statement simple) 
is a desbripitive name for “the Converse Fallacy o* 
dent.” This fallacy consists in employing the middle 
term with its accidents or under certain conditions in the 
major premise, and simply or under no cmhiwns or, dr- 
mmstances whatever in the minor premise. It is argnmg 
from a special case to a general one. From “ adulterated 
millic “is not a substantial food/’ we ca-nu#i conclude that 
“No milk is a substantial food.” From “ Students that 
always depend upon others for help should never he 
assisted,” we cannot argue that uo student should be 
agisted. The restricting circumstance present in the 
■first is absent from the second. It is remarked that, 
many instances of this fallacy are wrong conversions of 
the Universal Affirmative ; for, when, from “All men are 
mortal” we say “ All mortals are men,” we are ignoring 
those qualifying and characteristic circumstances that 
justify the appellation men. “All men are njortat ” is 
. equivalent to “ All those living beings that possess cor- 
poreity, animality, a particular visible form, ^q., are 
mbrtala ” 5 and we know, as a matter of fact, that the 
classes , of living beings in general and mortals are co- 
. 'extensive. . So then, if we infer that “ All mortals are 
, men ” 'from the first, in wcler, that ttie inference piay be 
correct, we should, be taken as ignoring the speeifio- 
attributes of ■. ■' . • 
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DeMorgan says :•-*** An advocate is sometimes guilty of 
the argument a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpUciter ; 
it is his business to do for his client all that his client 
might honestly do for himself. Is not the word in italics 
frequently omitted ? Might any man honestly try to do 
for himself all that counsel frequently tries to do for him ? 
We are often reminded of the two men who stole the leg of 
mutton ; one could swear he had not got it, the other that 
he had not taken it. The counsel is doing his duty by his 
client ; the client has left the matter to his counsel. Be- 
tween the unexecuted intention of the client and the unin- 
tended execution of the counsel, there may be a wrong 
done, and if we are to believe the usual maxims, no wrong- 
• doer,’’ ’ 

Fallaoia Prosodim or Accentus, or ‘ the Fallacy of Accent 
arises from shifting the emphasis from the word to which 
it properly belongs and placing it on some other word in 
a sentence, thus wholly changing its meaning. If, in 
^ you should not have walked to Madras yesterday/ the 
emphasis which properly belongs to walked is transferred 
to MadraSj then, the meaning becomes different. In fact^ 
the sentence admits of four meanings in this way. It may 
be either that 'another man should have walked, or that 
■ the person spoken of should have gone in a carriage, or that 
he should have gone to some other place than Madras, or 
that he should have gone on some other dayl Employing 
a sentence of this kind as the middle term, we may con- 
\strtct a'syllc^tsm thus -■ 

Those ■’ that. to Madras fall feverish,' *' ’ / 

' ' And those 'that walk to Mp>dtaB are always- beheffted^'hy 

I ■ that diWyo tl^is hdpsfit fall fovepish, . _ -- 
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This is not a necessary conclusion from what we have 
snnoosea, though in itself it may be a true one. Again, 

John is not active, honest and intelligent.’ is capable o£ 

'^«-Tlt“te"3"of what was said, with the 

of such tone as was meant to accompany it, is e ^ 

oft.. ».ke 

son who quotes another, omitting anything 

rto^it .fs 

ot'. .o«. f f — • 

or otherwise, is guilty of the faUacia accentus. 

Besides the fallacy by which the statement of oppo- 
site party is misrepresented by an alteration^ of the e ■ 
nbasis that by which a misstated proposition is a "en a 
Sliof,viwh».l..p.rt,k«.«wtottkej.-o^..=t 
me... to ever b, bta ptopo.itio., .. J.o “J"* 
this head. DeMorgan mentions the case of a ^peoulatot 
who, satisfied that he could contend in mechanics though 
he was avowedly ignorant of geometry, is. said to have 
written to a scientific society challenging them to an anti- 
Newtonian controversy. It appears that they, m reply, 
recommended him to study mathematics and dynamics. 
Offended much at the recommendation which he though 
was an impertinent one, he rejoined rather angrily and 
ezclaimed‘1 did not confess my ignorance of dynamtes. 
It is clear that in this he did not mean to emphasise 
^ confess,’ but he meant to lay stress on .‘ dynamics. Hm 
idea would have been completely and correctly express^ 
'ifev “It was not dynamics of which I confessed ignorance. 
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li he bad said so, and if a member of tbe society bad 
replied to bim By saying *‘.tboiagb’ yon did not confess* 
your ignorance of dynamics, yet you showed it,” be would 
laave been guilty of tbe fallacia accentus. Even if be bad 
not said so, if tbe member bad only known wbat the 
assailant meant to' convey by bis reply, and if be bad 
replied in tbe manner referred to, be would have been 
guilty of the same fallacy. Jevons tells us of Jeremy 
Bentbam that be was so much afraid of this fallacy that 
be engaged a person who bad a peculiarly monotonous 
way of reading, to read for him. 

Fallacia Flurium Interrogationem or, / the fallacy of 
many questions,' is that by which two or more questions 
are combined into one. The question said to have 
been proposed by Charles II. to tbe first members of tbe 
Eoyal Society, “ Why does not a dead fish add to tbe 
weight of a vessel of water, while a live fish does ? ”ds a 
question of that nature. It implies tbe two questions, 1st, 
is it a fact ? 2ndly, if so, wbat is tbe cause of it ? 
^ Have yon given up your vicious course of life ? ’ implies 
two questions, and tbe Sophist who urges it must be met 
by tbe opponent by splitting tbe question into two and 
answering each in turn. The common example of ‘ Have 
you left o:ff beating your mother ? ’ is in point. This fal- 
lacy is often resorted to by some barristers who, in their 
cross-examination of witnesses, put a complicated question 
implying many other questions and attempt to elicit tbe 
answer ** yes or no to it, intending thereby to make use 
of tbe answer given only for a part of tbe question, as 
for tbe whole. Whately illustrates the practical import- 
ance of guarding against this fallacy by an instance in 
which tbe doubleness of tbe. question turns upon tbe am- 
biguity of a word, and points out bow this fallacy may be 
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referred to tho, head of ambiguous middle. He says 
** Ib all reasoniug it is very commou to state one of 
the premises iu form of a question, and when that is ad“- 
mitted, or supposed to be admitted, then to dll up the rest : 
if then, one of the terms of that question be ambiguous^ 
whichever seuse the opponent replies to, ’ the Sophist 
assumes 'the sense ■ of the term in the remaining 
premise*.'' It is therefore’ very common to state aun'Cini^ 
vocal. argument in form. of a question so worded, that 
there shall be liUh ioM which reply will be given ; ^but, 
if thefe he such doubt, the Sophist must have two Mlacie® 
of equivocation ready ; e.gf,, the question ‘ whether any- 
•thing vicious ''is expedient’ ^ ^ ^isof the character 

in question, from the ambiguity of the word * e-x-pedient ’ 
which means sometimes, ‘ conducing to temporal pros- 
perity/ sometimes ‘conducive to the greatest good/ 
Whichever answer therefore was given, the Sophist 
might have a fallacy of equivocation founded on this 
term ; W2., if the answer be in the negative, his argument, 
logically developed, will stand thus : ‘ What is vicious is 
not expedient ; whatever conduces to the acquisition of 
wealth and aggrandisement is expedient ; 'it 

cannbt 'be vicious;’ if -in 'the affirmative, 
f whatever is ■expedient is desirable; someth|j|&|^^fee^ 
IS .expedient therefore desirable/ ” ■ „ ' 
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'premises “being tindnly assamed^ or from the argamenfc - I 

'■“being not to the point. In the former oase^ the nndueness ; 

of the assumption may be due to the fact that the pre* < 

mise assumed depends upon the conclusion itself, in which 
case the fallacy is called petitio principii ; or, it may be 
i , due to the premise being false or unsupported, having 
nothing to do with the conclusion, in which case the 
fallacy is called “ Non causa pro cama'^ The fallacy of ♦ 

petitio principii may assume one of two forms. Either 
one of the premises may be the same as the conclusion 
'{circulus ..in. prohando^ or reasoning in . a circle) or it may 
be proveable from it. The name petitio prindpU^^ is 
more strictly applied to the first form, while the name 
begging the question ” is applied to denote all forms of i 

the fallacy. The fallacies of Irrelevant conclusion are 
also nf two kinds. The reaaoner may merely appeal to 
the passions and prejudices, or, he may shift his ground, 

Now, we shall discuss these fallacies in detail. 

Feiitio PrincipiL This fallacy consists, in its simplest 
form, in employing the conclusion itself as one of the pre- 
mises* ■ We sa.y one of the premises,” because in every 
^ syllogism the conclusion is implied in both the premises 

tiken collectively. If, in the proof of ‘ a? is 2? ’ by means 
■ of the.', syllogism, ' ■ / , \ 

■, ' ■ ' ' ''f V , ' ; , , ■ ‘ ■ ’ 

X m y ^ . _ . ' ' - > ■ 

'' . iT'is 0 - '‘Z ' ’ ' ' ■ 'i ' ’ : " \ 

"/ihe-trpth'pf^y is z’ itself depots upon ’ ' , " ' 

^ \ is 0 . ; , ' . ‘ ^ ‘ , 

M is X 

'y z' . ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

ithen it is^g^'caae of thep^^&u pHngipii * ' , Whpitely “define® 
f 4his ''fallacy as; embrtoing- those Cases in-w^ic^' dne' ol > ” 
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the premises either is maBifestly the same in sense with 
the conclusion, or is actually proved from it, or is such as 
the persons you are addressing are not likely to know, or 
to admit, except as an inference from the conclusion as, 
if any one should infer the authenticity of a certain 
history, from its recording such and such facts, the reality 
of which rests on the evidence of that history,” He says 
that the assumption of a premise less evident than the 
conclusion may be fair, provided it is proposed first to 
prove that premise ; and it is equally fair to throw the 
conclusion into a form in which it can be most convenient- 
ly proved. But he pronounces “ arguing in a circle,” to be 
utterly unfair. It is not proper to assign that as a reason 
for a statement which depends for its validity upon the 
. statement itself. This form of the fallacy is very easily 
detected when there are no intermediate links. When the 
statement and the i^eason, of which the reason depends 
upon the statement, occur one after the other immediately, 
then the detection becomes easy. But such absurdly 
glaring cases do not generally occur. It is only in long 
harangues and disputations that this fallacy lurks un- 
detected. A statement is advanced as requiring to he 
proved. A reason is assigned for this statement, and 
when this reason itself is not self-evident, another reason 
is assigned in proof of this reason and so on, until the 
reason finally put forth turns out to be an assertion 
either manifestly the same in sense with, our original 
statement, -or evidently depending upon it for its validity, 
Whately mentions the case of some mechanicians that at- 
tempt to prove that, every particle of matter gravitates- 
equally, Why • ? because those , bodies which , contain 
more particles aver gravitate more, strongly, arr 
heavier: but fit m ay :fee- urged) those that are heaviest are^ 
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mot always more bulky no, bat still they contaia more.- 
particles, tboagb more closely condeased ‘‘how do you 
know that ? “ because they are heavier “ how does that 

prove it ?” “ becanse all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same space.'' JSfow, 
evidently in the last reason, the statement proposed to be 
proved is tacitly assumed. The secret of detection lies in 
analyzing the argument into its constituent parts and re- 
inoving the intermediate links. 

As has been already remarked, it is not unfair to throw 
the conclusion into a form in which it can be most con- 
veniently proved ; but it is unfair to attempt to deduce the 
conclusion from a statement which is merely its para- 
phrase and nothing else. It is improper to advance that 
as a reason which is merely the same thing as the con- 
clusion hut clothed in difierent words. The diction of the 
English language, composed as it is of words from different 
tongues, affords ample scope for this form of the fallacy : 
e.g.^ “ to allow every man an unbounded freedom of speech 
must always be, on the whole, advantageous to the state ; 
for it is highly conducive to the interests of the commun- 
ity, that each individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly 
unlimited, of expressing his sentiments.” 

All the eases of the imperfect dilemma may be brought 
under- this head ; for that premise of the argument in 
which the omission of such of the alternatives as will 
upset the fallacious reasoning: is made, actually begs the 
question. We can, by dropping some important alter- 
natives, succeed in proving any ..absurdity. ; The cele- 
brated sophism of Diodorus Cronus that motion is impos- 
sible run's ■' thus' , : — All that a body • does, it' does- 
either in the place in which - it is, or in the^ 
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pkce in wbieb. it) is noti, and it cannot mo^a in the 
.place in which it .is, nor can it move in the place 
in which it .is not. Thus, it cannot move at all Here, 
as Jevons observes^ the^ fallacy lies in the assumption 
of a premise which begs the question. Motion itself 
is here the act which the body in question is supposed 
to be ■doing and "is merely the name of the transition from 
.quo place to another, - It appears that the inventor, of this 
sophism having got his shoulder boxie dislocated, sent for 
a surgeon and requested him to set it right. The surgeon, 
in Jest, answered that his shoulder bone could not have 
been put out either in the place in which it was, or in the 
place in which it was not; and therefore that it was not 
injured at all, 

Igfioratio Eleneht^ or Ignmanoe of the EefiUation^ is 
arguing beside the point, as overthrowing a proposition 
by means of another which appears to resemble its con- 
tradictory, while, in reality, it is not its contradictory,. 
It is otherwise called the fallacy of the Irrelevant Con- 
elusion It may he used either in estabiishiog a pro- 
position or in refuting one ; for it is substantially the 
same thing,: to prove what was not denied, or to disprom 
whatwaa not asserted,” Ip either of these oases, .it is 
•naualiy the object of the Sophist to distract the attention 
■of his' heprets fi’om the main point to b® estabiiabed, .or 
■refuted,-. 'When' he finds himself unahle, tobstahliek or 
refute hv^rdpOaition, he, by ineapsof his, rhetorical skill 
' and th^'ihset^idn , of multifarious ^ruisms;, excises, sqmb 
.^motion •■in hiB^hep^ers. which disposes them’ wondferfulljr 
’ppough,ftci'}is’lcu*to' him with pai^iehce and .nbnfideni^* and 
'!final{y‘'iiic0e.edB’i» -eStablisMng. or .'overthrbwipg .a Ahpia 
' IfWtj bh/h®- mistaken' for the: right one*- Or,..he' 

iq^es '^’dne ‘'|ir0pb8itidn;^::|fehd - in his' * subaequent.^ resysfn*^ 
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ings assistties anothi^r which is stjfflciently like the fortoter 
to be misfcaken for it. If a person undertakiog to estab- 
lish that A has committed a certain heinoas crime, 

^ proves, instead that the crime which A has committed is 
heinoaSj or assumes this latter proposition in his subse- 
quent reasonings, while onij the former has been estab- 
lished, he is committing the fallacy of Ignomtio BlenchL 
Sometimes also, the Sophist expatiates upon the wicked 
conduct of thC; criminal, which makes the hearers conceive 
a feeling of hatred towards the person and disposes them 
to believe that, the man has actually committed the act in 
the present instance. Thus, the commission of the act is 
prcmtimUy proved, though theoretically it is not. As an 
instance of this fallacy, Dr. McGosh quotes the following 
argument from Ijocke, intended to prove that syllogifems 
are useless : — There are many men that reason exceed- 
ing clear and rightly, -who know not liow to make a 

syllogism “Gfod has not been so sparing to men to 

make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to 
Ariatotle to make them rational.-’ The establishment of 
these propositions does not prove the point in question. 
If a person, attempting to prove that after once a i^emis- 
•sion of tax is made, the Grovernmmi is not justified in 
■ levying'it proves that\the people of the 'land ^are 

poo4-,;thBn’ he is' guilty qf this fallacy. Various , forms of 
ihia fallacy are.gfneraliy enumerated. 

Argumentum ad kominem (personal argument) is, when 
•unfairly employed, a fallacious one ‘^addressed to the 
■,pecq!iar circumstances, ctiaractei^, a vpyred opinions' or'.pasl- 
■coniaci of the indiyi<iua;h 'and therefore has.a' refere^ncO ‘ 
• te 'hiih' only, ddes not War directly ’hhd'^absolibly ‘iwi 
thurefa! question, the dnes.^^ ; In the 

courseof adisciiesion ‘fe4tweel3}'.<A and: ;B advances, m. 
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proposition expressiT© of a.eertain view of his* Aj finding: 
that the admission of this proposition would foil his* 
siitimate object by disabling him to establish his own 
point, starts up, accuses B of ineonsistenoj, and declare© 
that B is not the proper' person to make the statement 
since on a previous occasion he has expressed a view con- 
tradictory to the one he now makes. Or, B, a drunkard,, 
states in the course of a discussion that excessive drink- 
ing shortens life, and A, who sees that his admission of 
this truth would endanger his own position, argues that B 
cannot make that statement since his practice contradicts 
his theory. Thus, the conclusion in every such case is not) 
the absohite and general one in question, but relative 
and. particular.” Argumentum ad pojmlum is a fallacious 
argument, being an appeal to the passions and fondly 
cherished opinions of a large body of people. If these 
opinions are right, then there is no fallacy. Argume^itum 
ad verecundiam is described as an appeal to our rever- 
ence for some respected authority, some venerable in- 
stitution, Argumenttim ad ignorantium is the em- 

ployment of some kind of fallacy, in the widest sense of 
that word, towards such as* are likely to bedecei\’-ed by it. 

There is then the fallacy of shifting ground^ consisting 
in a covert attempt to shift the original ground of argu- 
ment to another after failing to maintain that original 
position. An advocate, beginning to prove that a certain 
proposal is beneficial in itself, and finding that it cannot 
he maintained by valid arguments, changevS bis position 
and proves that some advantages may accrue from it, 
instead of honestly giving up the point. DeMorgan 
brings under this head of Igmraiw MhwM all those cases 
in which the Pmhandi i^ shifted from the. right side 
to the wrong' one. ’■ The burden of proof always lies on the* 
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person that makes a, positive affirmation. A man sues 
another for debt, for lands sold and delivered, but the 
cleteadant declares having paid. 2Tow the plaintiff says 

he can ffnd no record of such payment in his books it 

is plaintiff’s business to prove the sale from what is in his 
books, not the absence of payment from what is not ; and 
it is then defendant’s business to prove the payment by 
his vouchers,” There is next the fallacy of proving only 
a part of the question. When a man stands charged with 
murder, it is not enough to show that he has killed a man. 
It must also be shown that he did it from a malicious 
motive and with the causing death. We have 

next the Fallacy of objections/^ which consists in rejecting 
a proposal for instance, on the ground that there are 
objections to it. This is not the point to be proved. The 
rejector of the proposal ought to prove that there are 
greater objections to it than to any new proposal which 
he should suggest. 

ITon-‘Seqtdtur, This Latin phrase means “ it does not 
follow.” The fallacy consists in drawing a conclusion 
which does not follow from, or perhaps which has no 
connection whatever with, the premises. To suppose 
that, because the ground is wet^ it has rained, is a non-^ 
seqtutur. It is improper to presume that, because injury 
of the spleen causes death, the present case of death is 
occasioned by the injury of the spleen. Thus the “ fallacy 
of the Consequent ” and the “ fallacy of Accidens,” i.e,^ 
wrong conversions of the hypothetical proposition and the 
Universal Affirmative, can be brought under this head. 
DeMorgan gives the following instance of this fallacy **— 

Episcopacy is of Scripture origin. , 

The Church of England is the only Episcopal Ohureh 
in England. . ' 


414 fAIiiCMS. [chap. 11.3 

Ergo, t,he Ghnrci estabiished is the Olmrch tbafc sbouH 
be supported. 

The child of Themistocles governed his mother ? she 
governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens 
governed Greece; and Greece, the world : therefore the 
child of Thenaistocles governed the world. 

Fo»-coMsa yro-caw is an fodactwe fallacy (hence we ■ 
treat, of it last instead of along vvith f etitio ' prritCipM), 
committed most frequently by common uneducated people. 
Here also the premise or the cause is unduly assumed. It 
is taking that as a cause which is not a cause at all. It is 
imagining a causal connection to exist between two things- 
or events when there is none of t^^ind. This fallacy is 

committed because phenomena a^^mperiectly observed, 
and induction improperly drawn. To suppose that a tree 
is the cause of its shadow is non causa pro causa. The- 
character of this fallacy is better described by means of 
the Latin phrase post hoc, ergo, propter hoc [after this- 
and -therefore in consequence of this). What follows in 
time follows as a consequence. It is said that Whitfield' 
attributed his being overtaken by a hailstorm to his not 
having preached ait the last town. The falling of a meteor 
in a particular place is . supposed to be the cause of the 
distresses of the king. To take the .Wling, of the merr 
cury as the cause of mn while it is mefely its, is a 
fallacy. As "Wbately observes, burtfiil change's areiotfien 
attributed tq harmless ones. In society, men are prone 
' to- stick ',io'-:.<estal>H8hed usage and 'customs. ; A slight 
change, however, effected in good time, would set the 
society, in good working order. If, instead of that, this 
is postponed to, an ; indefinite length of aiiue, then enor- 
mous and even hurtful changes become unavoidable. In 
this case, people attribute ^tbese hurtful obanges to- 
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tbe first commeBciug act of the revoltition. Another in-- 
stance which Whately cites is : — ‘‘ i told you that if once ■ 
you began to repair yonr house, you would have to pull 
it all down,” “Yes; but you told me wrong; for if I 
had begun sooner, the replacing of a few tiles might have 
sufficed. The mischief was, not iju taking down the first 
stone, but. in letting it stand too long.” 

Other minor fallacies are enumerated by Logicians 
which it is not necessary for us to describe here. We 
shall dose this chapter with a few exercises. 


Exercises. 

I. Explain clearly what is meant by ‘ Figure ’ and ‘ Mood.’ Ex- 
plain the nature and peculiarities of each of the figures. By what" 
name is the fourth figure called and why?. 

II. Define “ Eediiction.” How many, methods of it are there?' 
Beduce Baroko and BoKardo by those methods, 

III. Can one* mood of one figure be transmuted into another of 
the same figure? > Illustrate your answer by concrete examples. 

IT. On what grounds do some logicians reject Beduction ? What 
. have you to say about such a rejection ? 

V. Supply the premise suppressed' in the following : — 

(1) Iron gravitates because it is a material body. 

. (2) A can solve this problem at once since be is a good 
geometrician. 

Some Oriental monarcbs are liable to be handicapped 
in' State matters si.nce'they indulge, too ^mbch in sensual pleasures. 
(4) The sky being cloudy, the day is sultry, 

(6) There has' been no rainfail in, the districst and hence ' 
epidemics prevail, ^ ‘ /, ; '"M-v • 

(6) Failing to pass -.examination, John was 

refused admission into the Daw class.> ’ ' . ‘ ;; J i . ; ‘ ■ 

,(?) Wells cannot be sunk';&’’ .Impervious spil, hnd. hence is- 
this soil utterly usel^s for.'the ‘ ^ 

‘ (8) "This attempt proved; afaflaro, that are 
. not favoured ' by . time, and' place airb .jsdways.httsuccessM. , 

, TX.' ' What conclusionwfiiyoi.^^awfrom'lih^ |folldwi% premises?' 
‘ ’ (1 ) All men are mortal and , some men -^e -^!se. ! ' 
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(2) Yoii have called me and I always return injury 

^5) If human natures be uniformly good, then there can be 

no society ; bnt we see the latter flourishing. , 

(4) Three-fourths of the army were Prussians and three- 
fourths of the army were killed. 

(5) A must be either a fool, or a rogue, or a mad man ; bat 

he is not a mad man. ^ t?™ 

(6) Epiminedes says that all Cretans are liars , and Epi- 
minedes him Jlf is a Cretan. [Give reasons for your ansvv ei .] ^ 

(7) All birds are biped and some birds are singing birds. 

(8) Some precious stones are not lustrous, but all stones are- 

YII. Frame premises for the following conclusion. . 

(1) Light does not gravitate. 

(2) Heat is not a material body. 

(3) Heat expands bodies, 

(4) Some animals are not ruminating. 

(5) No liquid is compressible. 

(6) Matter cannot be totally destroyed. 

(7) Vedas are of divine origin. 

(8) The weather is not fine to-day. 

Vni, Examine the following arguments * 

(1) Idleness begets poverty and poverty is undesirable ; 
hence idleness is also to be discarded. 

(2) The. army of the enemy was considered to be mvuL 
nerable since it consisted of veteran soldiers chosen from the ranks 

'^'';of:the:Frusslah;arm^^ 

(3) No man has aright to political 

is neither life nor property, and every man has a right to these both. 

(4) Some green fruits are ripe since they are soft and sort 
fruits are ripe. 

(5) No men are beasts ; no immortal beings are men ; 
therefore, no immortal beings, are beasts. 

(6) No gods are men ; some animals are men ; therefore, 
some animals 'are, not gods.' / 

(7) . You can’t hope tpUft up 01:ppus by means of elec- 
tricity, since no force can do work beyond its capabilities. 

(8) All Cretans are liars ; some men are not liars ; there- 
; lore some men are not Cretans. ^ 

{%' Wicked men ■ are’ not to be trusted ; John is not to be 
, . 'trusted ; theref ore» tie ts a wicked man. 





li',. : ■ '{10); :,Ng, C hristians are 'Hiadas ; some Hindus : are aot pions . I 

I 'men ; therefore some pious men are not 'Christians. I 

, , ' ' Plh : It' is much to be regretted that the Hindim so famous for ■. | 

intelligence, are so sadly wanting in union ; and this is to be ac- I 

counted for by their blind adherence to the long-standing institu- 1 

tions of the country which, together with the various creeds and I 

•systems of caste, has created hopeless breaches among them . 

I (12) It is argued that the lower animals have no right to the 

f benefits of the moral law, since they do not satisfy the conditions of 

|..v ■ ■ ■ such. a right."' . . ■ ■■ ■ 

t (13) Some graduates do not fulfil the charge they have 

i undertaken to execute; but all graduates are men of culture; thus, 

' -some men of culture are not alive to the duties they have to perforna. 

i , , (14) Liars are not trustworthy men ; all trustworthy men have 

t benevolent motives; therefore some benevolent men are not liai's. 

(15) All the fish that the net enclosed were an indiscrim- 
inate mixture of various kinds : those that were set aside and saved 

: as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed ; therefore those that ^ 

; were set aside, and saved as valuable, were an indiscriminate mixture 

of various kinds. — Whately, 

(16) Some plants are sensitive : all sensitive objects possess 
growth : hence some objects that possess growth are plants, 

(17) If it be fated that you recover from your present disease, 

I ' i whether you call in a doctor or not, you will recover ; again, if it be 

fated that you do not. recover from your present disease, whether 
you call in a doctor or not, you will not recover ; but you are destined 
either to recover or not to recover: hence the services of a doctor^ 
are of no use. ( Vide Monck’s “ Introduction to Logic.”) 

(18) If it has been ordained that I should become distin- 

guished in this world, I shall become one such, whether I exert my- 
self or not : again, if it has been fated that I should not become ‘ 1 

distinguished, I shall be so whether I exert myself or not : one of I 

these states must have been designed for me ; hence no exertion on I 

my part is necessary. (This and the above argument turn upon the I 

doctrine of the Irrevocability of fate— Vide Monok's Logic.) 

(19) All poets are moralists : some of them are poor: there- 
fore some poor people are moralists. j 

(20) If a man seeks to know if all the virtues are uniform in 

the minds of people, I would tell him that they are not : for though 
these are sources of happiness, yet the sources of happiness, we 
know, differ according to individuals, time, place and circumstan- 
ces. ■ , . ' , . ■ ' 

(21) It can be stated without any fear of contradiction that "" * 

some people possessing hot temper are editors of newspapers : for, 
these style themselves critics and critics, are • always characterized, , 

:fey : that 'Spirit;-: 
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W) Frotecti<5i0‘ from .-.im-nSlto tot Is plainly due to the inno- 
cent ; therefore as yom malhtafln that this person otight not to foe- 
pnnislied, it.apptors tfoatyfon-are convinced of fois innocence. 

(23) All the most bitter persecutions have been religious 
persecutions : among the most' bitter persecutions were those which 
occurred in France during the Bevolution, therefore they must have 
been religious persecutions. 

(24) It must, be admitted, indeed, that a man who has been 
accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the condition of a 
slave : many of the Negroes, however, may be happy in the condition 
of s^ves, because they have never been accustomed to enjoy 
liberty* 

(25) That man is independent of the caprices of fortune who 
places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence : a 
true philosopher is independent of the caprices of fortune : therefore 
Sb true philosopher is one who places his chief happiness in moral- 
and intellectual excellence, 

(26) Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Aristotle 
is to be regarded as infallible ; but he is not ; logic, therefore, is not 
worthy of being cultivated. , 

; (27) Meat and drink, are necessaries of life : the revenues of 

Viteilius were spent on meat and drink : therefore, the revenues of 
Vitellhis were spent on the necessaries of life. 

(28) Nothing is heavier than platina: feathers are heavier 
than nothing : therefore feathers are heavier than platina. 

(29) All the nobles of the kingdom show a dislike to the exist- 
ing form of Government : all these nobles possess all the power in 
the State* Thus, s<^e people that possess, all the power in the State 
show a dislike to the existing form of Government. 

(30) All reforms as regards matters of Government invariably 
cost much bloodshed : and events that render bloodshed unavoidable 
are to be Carefully prevented from occurring : thus then some events, 
the occurrence of which should be carefully avoided, are reforms. 

(51) ‘ Happiheb is bbl^ined by virtue : virtue Is r!ght-*do!ng ; 
rigbt*do!ng is the doing of ‘action neither too much nor too little, 
Haj^pines^s, fchef#foire,-%ondsts in the tight measure of 'mtion&n 

02) ' Gymnastic education “Was ’donsidbred't^ Hato As abso* 
lately nehhs^ty, 'since of the body is. the only proper 

remedyidt the dishes and-disorders of the aysfem which render the 
carrying dm*of"h!s e#Etbatioijal theory an- impossibility. •, 

/ . If a story Is re|>orted’' by A, • I hOver' believe -it this stOry,. 
,I do Mieirt-; hence if was not reported by A. ' - ’ / , ^ ' 

1 / ■ {M). A vacuum .Is impc^ible,- for If there; is nothing between 

two 'bodies they "must B, Wmhtihbn m given. in Mr. 

JKeynes* book)* 
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(35) If he pleads .that he4id not steal the goods, • vfhy.l mK 

did he ‘hide them, as no thief ever fails to do 2 (Br, Venn, as in Br. 
Keynes’')* : ‘ , 

(36) Any course of study without logic entering into it is 
ineffective as a means of sharpening the intellect : many Universities 
adopt such a course of study : therefore many Universities adopt a 
course ineffective as a means of sharpening the intellect. 

(37) Heat expands bodies; friction causes heat: therefore, 

friction expands bodies, ' , - 

(38) If the ruler is unjust, the subjects suffer : the subjects- 
4o suffer: therefore the ruler is unjust. 

(39) Mr. So-and-so does not take his fees if the case he 
handles proves. a failure : this case has proved, a success: therefore 
Mr, So-and-so does take his fees for it. 

(40) If confession can purify the soul , of man, then none will 

lose the opportunity of making it : every imn has faith in it and does 
make it : therefore, confession has that virtue of purifying the soul 
of man. ' . ■ . . ’ ’ . • 

(41) Since the end of poetry is pleasure, that cannot, be un- 

poetical with which ail are pleased Dr. Keynes, . 

(42) It is quite; absurd to say “ I would rather not exist than 
be unhappy,’' for he who says “ I will this, rather than that,” chooses 
something. Nomexistence, however, . is no something, but nothing,, 
and it is impossible to choose rationally when the object to be 
chosen is nothing.— Dr. Keynes. 

(43) It is unwise to suppress a rebellion by means of force 
when the rebellion springs from a fault not of the rebels but of 
the Government :.for, such a suppression,, though it secures peace 
for the time being, yet, by leaving a smouldering ffre in the minds 
of the rebels, ultimately brings ruin on the State, 

(44) vSalvatlon is an end worthy of our attempt ; freedom 

from sin is the path to salvation : hence, freedom from sin is the 
path .|Cf.. an. end worthy ‘Of our attempt,-/ ■ 

(45) Some persons of distinction regard themselves as in- 
fallible, and, by means of their influence, force their views and opin- 
ions, upon their-' neighbours. ^This. .creates discontent -among the 
latter who, in consequence, unite themselves to. counteract the effect 
of , influence, and disable them from enjoying the benefits of friend- 

^ f bus, their interests remain supportless m times of necessity*- 

’(4^) ’^ISonehutittee who are eont«ted:With their lot in- life 
' oan justly he considered happy, ’'But the ■■trifly. 'Wise man 'will al- 
ways make himself contented with Ms lot in .".Mfe,, and therdipre hO' 
may 'Justly be considered h^ppy. ' ' ^ ‘ , .. ' ' / 

- (47)' ' Ail inteBiglble ipnppositndns ’,mmt he -Bithef -’true or 
false. The 'tw'o proposiliiims ;**' C»sar is . living #tiEy ‘^and **:.tesar is* 
dead/' are .both 'intelligible'. prppositions;ut£^fm^ -they are both 
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trne, or' both ' false.— (Solly,. Syllabus of liOgic as. givea .la .Br. 
Keynes^ book). 

(48) You are not whatp am : I. am a man : therefore, you 
are not a man. 

(49) Those only who are Mends of God are happy : now, 
there are rich men who are not friends of God : there are rich men 
who are not happy. 

(50) Either our soul perishes with the body, and thus, hav- 
ing no feelings, we shall be incapable of any evil ; or if the soul 
survives the body, it will be more happy than it was in^ the body ; 
therefore, death is not to be feared. — (Port Royal Logic as in^ Br, 
Keynes’ book). 

(61) If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (suppose a 
foot) before the minute-hand, this last, though moving twelve 
times ‘faster can never overtake the other ; for while the minute-hand 
is moving over those twelve inches, the hour-hand will have moved 
■over one inch : so that they will then be an inch apart ; and while 
the minute-hand is moving over that one inch, the hour-hand will 
have moved over inch, so that it will still be ahead ; and again, 
while the minute-hand is passing over that space of ^ 
which now divides them, the hour-hand will pass over yvz l^^ch ; so 
that it will still be ahead, though the distance between the two is 
diminished ; &o., &c., and thus it is plain we may go on for ever ; 
therefore the minute-hand can never overtake the hour-hand. 

(5E) Theft is a crime : theft was encouraged by the laws of 
Sparta : therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime. 

(53) What we eat grows in the fields : loaves of bread are 
what we eat : therefore loaves of bread grow in the fields. 

(54) Animal-food may be entirely dispensed with : (as is 
shown by the practice of the brahmins and of some monks) and 
vegetable-food may be entirely dispensed with (as is plain from the 
example of the Esquimaux and others) ; but all food consists of ani- 
mal-food and vegetable food : therefore all food may be dispensed 
with. 

(55) He who is most hungry eats most : he who eats least 
is most hungry ; therefore he who eats least eats most. 

(66) Wilkes was a favourite with the populace he who is a 
favourite with the populace must understand how to manage them : 
he who understands how to manage them, must be well acquainted 
with their character : he who is well acquainted with their charac- 
ter, must hold them in contempt : therefore Wilkes must have held, 
the populace in contempt.~Wbately. 

(57) Henry is wiser than Thomas ; Thomas is wiser than 
John : hence Henry is wiser than John. 

(50) One symptom of 'fever is thirst ; Mr. So-and-so is 
thirsty ; hence Mr. So-and-so has fever. 


EXEECISBS. 
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(59) ‘ Most men that make a parade of honesty are dishonest ; 
this man makes a, parade of honesty,’ ■ Hence, this man is dishonest. , "‘j 

v ''.^ (60) , A goodmarksman mnst'have a steady hand ; George ,■ 

has. a steady^ hand' ; therefore George is a good marksm,an/ . • ,■ 

(61) A crocodile canght a child and then tells the mother, 
if you will tell me truly whether I will resolve to eat the child or 

not, I will gwe it up to you.” Examine the various replies wrhich 1 

the mother can give and their consequences. Substitute the phrase 1 

in fact eat tor resolve and then discuss the propriety of the ' 

crocodile’s promise, (For a discussion of this and the above ; 

sophism, the student is referred to Monck’s Introduction to Logic.) i 

(62) All causes precede their effects. The Nature of a sub- 
stance cannot be its cause since it ( Nature) acquires existence either 
along with the substance itself or on some after-date. 

(65) As no man grudges himself time to sleep, so none 
should grudge idleness of childhood ; for, childhood is the sleep of 
reason. 

(64) Christians alone are merciful ; John is a Christian ; 
therefore John is merciful. 

(65) None but the wicked deserve to be punished ; this man 
deserves to be punished : therefore, he is wicked. 

(66) Supposing the existence of a Supreme Being as the 
creator of the Hniverse, we need not suppose another creator for 
this Supreme Being, since we need inquire into the cause only of 
that which we do actually see. 

(67) ” Believers in Fatalism are immoral ; this man is im- 
moral j therefore be is a believer in Fatalism. 

(68) “ Some objects of great beauty answer no other percep- 
tible purpose, but to gratify the sight : many flowers have great 
beauty ; and many ^of them accordingly answer no other purpose 
but to gratify the sight.” 

(69) If all men were capable of perfection, some would 
have attained it ; but, none having done so, none are capable of it,^’’ 

XIX. Dr. Johnson remarked that “ a man who sold a penknife 
was not necessarily an ironmonger. Against what logical fallacy 
was this remark directed ? (Cambridge). 


MABEAS.BiSriVBIlSITl? B,A. QUMSTlOm. 


1880, 

■ i Define lk^c^’expla.iiiiiig youir defiaife’loa fwlly, anci comparing 
it with snob otters as are known 'to yon. In what relation does 
Logic stand to the other sciences '? 

II. What reasons are there for discussing names in Logic ? Clas- 

■ sify nameSv Distinguish an abstract from a general name, and ilta- 
trate the use and abuse of abstract names. 

III. Give Aristotle’s categories. What purpose were they intended 
.to serve and how do they fulfil it ? Give Mill’s substitute. 

IV. What are verbal (essential, explicative) propositions? With 

what class are they contrasted ? Show how the distinction made is 
limited. Into what generalities, according to Bain, is predication 
resolvable, and why is the analysis made ? State (1) liamilton’s and 
(2) Mill’s theory of predication. ^ 

V. Enumerate, explain and exemplify the forms of immediate 
inference. Give an example of the Dilemma, and state the points to 
which you would give attention in testing its validity. 

VL Show the position of the terms in each of the four figures- 
What special value attaches to each figure ? On what grounds does 
Hamilton bold that the fourth should be abolished ? 

VII. Give, explaining where necessary, the special canons of the 
syllogism, and apply them to the argument — ‘ Logicians deal with 
proof or evidence, a function which belongs to judges ; therefore 
some judges are logicians,* ' 

Vin. Give concisely the opinions of Hamilton, Mill and Bain 
regarding the importance and character of the principles of Identify, 
-Contradiction and Excluded Middle, 

IX. ‘ Syllogizing is the philosophic analysis of the mode in which 
,all men reason and must reason if they reason, at all/ Examine this : 
.stating what different views are held, on what grounds, and, accord- 
ing thereto, what purposes the syllogistic form serves, 

X. Describe the results to the Science of Logic of the doctrine of 
the quantification of the predicate. 


I, What are ite. inain sub-divisites "of ' Logic!" Describe the 
natuxc'of each, and give •% very, brief sketch of their history. .Does 
Dogic expound the laws that actually govern, or the laws that ought 
to govern, the reasoning processes ! 


MADRAS- DHIfBESKft- QDISSTIOSS. 


Il» Is Dogio caaceraed with names, thoughts, or things f Show 
%ow the answer to this (jiiestioa affects onr views as to the final 
import of the proposition. 

III. What is a concept or general notion 2 How do Eealists,, 
CoBceptnalists and Nominalists differ regarding it? Distinguish 
between (1) the psychological, (8) the logical, and (3) the ontological 
or metaphysical aspects of this famous controversy. 

ly. Distinguish between and exemplify--(<s) Connotative and 
non-connotative names, (b) The clearness and the distinctness of 
notions, (e) Extension and comprehension as applied to (i) Notions, 
and (8) Propositions, {d) The quality and the quantity, of proposi- 
tions. {e i Predicate, predication, predicable and predicament. 
(/ ) Verbal and real propositions, {g) The logical “ some ” and the 
“ some ” of common speech. 

V. Crive the contradictory, converse and obverse {formal and 
material) of the following propositions — («) Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day. (&) None but Asiatics are Hindus, 
(c) All the candidates have not passed, ,(<?) An undevout astronomer 
is mad. 

yi. A. B, makes a universal denial, which you believe to be un- 
true. Would you try to refute it by means of its contrary or its 
contradictory ? Give your reasons. 

yil. W bat is meant by the quantification of the predicate, and 
how does it affect the ordinary doctrines of, Opposition, Gonversion, 
and Obversion ? Examine by the help of concrete instances the 
additional propositional forms with a view to show whether the 
introduction of them is (1) logically justifiable and (8) practically 
advisable, . 

VIII. (a) Real learning is too valuable a thing to be within 
the grasp of the idle.” Expand into a syllogism, stating figure and 
moo'd. ; 

(h) “ Some graduates do nob support and promote the 
• cause of morality and sound learning, though they have all pledged 
themselves to do so ; therefore some who have pledged themselves 
to support and promote the cause of morality and sonnd learning, 
fail to keep their promise.” Reduce osbenslvely and by. reduetit? ad 

(o) Man has longings and aspirations after immorality ; 

. hence we have an indication that he is destined to be immortaL” 
'What is the immediate major premise, -and what prQpps|t|pn dpes it 
ultimately fall back nppn.t ; ' ' ' 

'(d), In reply to a statistical Atgnment ,• Mr. Oanhlni ex^ 
. claimed---** |^ot figures^ bat facts.*’: Excess re^bnlp'g ^ylloglgtio- 
ally.’ • ' ‘ y “ ' ■' / , ‘ , 

AX. Is, the syllpgism^a case of pfinaipiit tilsoiiss this, 

^so as to bring out — {a) The proper function o| the syllogism j (b) the 
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exact points in the reasoning process at which the step from the 
toown to the unknown is made. 


1882 . 

I. State and criticise the definitions of Logic glTen foj The Port 
Boyal Logic, Whately, Hamilton, Mill, and Dr* Bain. 

I I. With regard to the three leading departments of I^ogic statOj 
with the needful explanations — (a) their historical order ; (&) their 
logical order ; and (f) their didactic order, i.e., the order in which, 
they should enter into a curriculum of studies. 

III. On what grounds does the process of obversion rest ? Obvert^ 
if possible, the propositions A, E, I, 0, U, Y, and 03 , using S and 
P as terms, B.ow does Br. Bain distinguish between formal and 
material obversion? Is the distinction one with which Logic is 
concerned ? Give the opposites, obverse, and converse of the follow’- 
ing propositions, and state with reasons, whether they are verbal ©r 
real (1) Swear not at all. (8) To be or not to be, that is the 
question. (3) The ^mind thinks always. (4) The mind is united, 
with a material organism. ‘ 

lY. State, explain, and, criticise the leading views that have been 
advocated with respect to the import of propositions. From the 
point of view of import what is the smallest number of classes to 
which propositions may he deduced ? To what part of the proposi- 
tion does Modality, Tense, .and the JJ^egative Sign belong? Give 
reasons, 

Y, Distinguish betw’een (a) a logical whole, (h) a metap)hysical 
whole, (c) a physical whole (i) mechanical and (ii) chemical. Des- 
cribe the process by which each kind of whole is resolved into its 
parts. 

VI. Discuss and compare the various modes of stating the 
fundamental axiom of the syllogism, and deduce from it the 
special syllogistic rules. 

Til. What is the end aimed at by all systeros of syllogistic 
notation ? Describe and compare the systems of Euler, Lambert 
and Hamilton, stating which you think the best and w’hy 'i Hepre- 
sent by each of these modes Darii Cawestfres^ JBolkafdo and Fempo. 

YIIL Should conditional and disjunctive arguments be brought 
under Mediate or Immediate Inference ? Give reasons. 

IX. Prove*- (<») That the second figure can give only negative, 
and the third figure only particular, conclusions, i h) That a syllo- 
gism in the fourth figure cannot have 0 as a premise nor A as a 
conclusion, (c) That in the Aristotelian Sorites no premise can be 
particular except the first, and none negative except the last ; and 
that in the Ooclenian Sorites no premise can be particular except the ■ 
last, and none negative except the first.' (The Sorites to be inter- ■ 
preted in extension only*) ' 
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J*!® argument of each of the following extracts into its 
stnctly logical form, subordinating or omitting as far as possible the 
extraneous or explanatory matter:— (a) “But concemina inaata 
*^^®®® “'®" ®ay whether they can or calnot by 
education and custom, _ be blurred and blotted out; if they can^ 
Eot, we must find them in all mankind alike, and they must be clear 

suffer variation from adventitious- 
aearS? th7 fSTn^ait!^®,^ find them clearest and most perspicuous 
iL >n children and illiterate people, who have 

1 ^®!? inipression from foreign opinions^ Let them take 
visibk certainly find it inconsistent with 

^ible matter of fact and daily observation.”— Locke, (il While 
naturally the happiness and vice the iSseS 
cx man, Butler puts the case of a man who is not convinced of thi'^ 
happy tendency of virtue or is of a contrary opinionnd ttn S 

jne obiigations of the moral law One may sav more exnliHtlv 

such aTf wouW?"‘^“f ^ r » <i«approLtiom 

such a one would be under an obligation to act viciou&y • since 

interest, one s own happiness, is a manifest obligation and there is 
notsuppos^to be any other obligation in the oas“ ‘But dolt it 
Mon^ ^Thc natural authority of refleo- 

not the be no obligation to virtue; but would 

If ifshtuW Ipt tA T 0° the side of vice remain ? ' 

siloulQ, yet to be under two contrary obligations,?,^ under 

oSLHAn‘‘+7'’hr^‘^- ^ exactly the same, as to be under a formal 

stlution Af Jl J circumstances in which the con- 

ferrtd p!, -T v, plamly reqnired that vice should be pre- 

Smtfu T obligation on the side of interest really does not 
Si obHcntfAnT “ authority bf the principle of reflection, is 
^aT?^^ the most near and intimate, the most certain and 
no moro ^be contrary obligation can at the utmost appear 

stauAp/ti**'-^ probable ; since no man can be eertain ih any circum- 
'hfhTLH«^ '’’°® interest in the present world, much less can- 
‘ a^inst another ; and thus the certain oblieation would 
supersede and destroy the uncertain one ; which yet would 
have been of real force without the former.”-Butier. 


1883 . 

I. What are called the Fundamental Laws of Thought t Dis- 
^ss the question whether they are laws to which Thought does 

inform or to conform. ® 

.aI*' ^’^® ^hite.” (5) “SomeX’s are not 

?®“® regular rectilineal figure may be inscribed 

an a circle, (d) struck Q,” Express (a) intensively : srive the 
contradictory of (^) ; contraposit (c).; and convert (d), ^ 


> f I ■ 
• > ♦' \ft « 


'T' ^ 
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(2) fa) “HA- is ®*” *' 

C;is 0 or eL nob E.” Give the valid moods with each o£ the above 
. as major'- 

(31 “ Not only we do nob (unless exceptionally for some 

special purpose) quantify the predicate in thought, but 

even quantify the subject m the sense which sir Hamilton s 
theory requires.”— Mill. Explain. 

(4) ‘^Europeans are divided into Kelts, Teutons, Sclayes, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, the Emperor of! Russia and the 
the United States” What rules of Logical Division vioiatecf 

here ? ' ^ 

lil, State and criticise the. leading views as to the. Import Qi 
Propositions. What is the importance, in a treatise on Logic ot an 
Analysis of the Import of Propositions ? 

IV. Distinguish between— (1) .Formal and Oonceptualisfeio Logic. 
(2) Formal and Material Truth. (3) Substitutive and Attributive 
Judgments. (4) Substance and Attribute. 

Y. Explain (X) “In necessary matter, all affirmatives be 

true, and all negatives false.” (2) “The abstract “f'® ‘XlSl 
product of generalisation, alike the facility and the 8?“®*®, 

■ expression.” (3) “ In the Natural Kinds verbal predication is. apt 
to^e confoqnded with real.” Bain holds a peculiar view ot verorf 
predication ? (41 “ The Bnlarian diagrasms and the ordinary tour 
fropositions are based on two different Uieories of predication. 
(5) If all syllogisms were of the type of Barbara, I doubt whethei 
■syllogisms would ever have been invented.”— Bain. 

VI. What, according to Hamilton, *®.°“® with 

which abrogates the special -laws of syllogism 1 Shew * 

Ms eight propositions, there, will he four valid moods in the second 
figure each having A for its minor. * 

Vn. What are called the Weakened Moods of the syllogism ‘I 
Show that, if the middle term he distributed in both the premises, 
L conclusion will be particular; and that if f 

universal, the middle term will be distributed only once in the 
premises. Reduce A^iajpo and €ame$ires ostensively and 
.M wipossibUe. If k stands for obversion, show f ,?'!! 
“Baroko” and “Bokardo” may be replaced by hakaoko and 

DokMm.'osk. , ■ 

fill. Criticise— (1) 

.and the conclusion ^ ., . .. 

(21 “'Logicians have erroneously asserted' that, singular names Me 
^voict’ 5 meaning in inteaskm^ the fact being; Ihat they exceed w 
ether termauh that Jkind'bf- meanihg.”-w^^evoiis. (3) Men* were wd 
to ckss solely fps the purpose ot economising- ih the use oi names* 
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s^^Jection of IBO, the folIowiBg syllogtsm 

I— Some men are Hindus. 

S Bo Hindus are Baropeans, 

Some men are not Europeans. 

for tall men are often hand- 
some, anci It IS not every carpenter that is tall.” 

and Bain object to the Dictum? Dr, M^Oosh 
sjilogism^ pTopir f syllogistic theory does not touch 


^ ■ 1884, 

i Criticise the following definitions of Logic : — 

Logic is (^?) “ the Right use of Reason ; ” 

(h) “ the Science of the necessary laws of thought ; ” 

(c) “ the Science of avoiding fallacy.” 

II. (a) ** It is our son John;” 

(??) “ To-day precedes Friday ; ” 

(6*) A is equal to B ; ” • , 

id) “AllXisall Y;” 

(e) *♦ Not all men are happy ; ” 
if) “A is either B or not 0.” 

js («) ; convert (5) and(c); contradict (««) ; 
contraposit (g) ; give the hypothetical equivalents of (/ ). 

III. How does Dr. Bain show that the class theory of propositions 
as inadequate and incorrect ? ” 

<i^assification of propositions according to their im- 
port / hy does he reject from his classification propositions predi- 
■cating existence ? ' ■ ■ , 

IV. Explain 1 . ' ' ’ • ' ' ' ■ ; , ' 

(£&) '^Incomplete definitions are useful abbreviations, , bnfe 
may be and are continually set aside in the progress of science,” 

(&) ** The illusive case in the dilemma is when the logician 
trusts to the law of excluded middle as a guarantee of the dis- 
Junction*”' 

. (o) Does, tbb ** Dictum ” strictly ” considered apply , to all the 

moods of the First Figure ? ' , . , ' ' 

(<f) 'deferring to * Baroko ’ Dr# - Bain says ** that a glance at 
the premises shows that they are 'not at bottom what they appear on 
the surface ” ' ' , ' ■ ■ ^ 
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V. Criticise 

(a) “ If 0 is true, A is false; therefore I is false ; therefore' 
E is true.” 

(h) “ If there were but one rational being in the Universe, 
that being might be a perfect logician.” 

(c) “The extent of the middle term,” says Dr. Bain, “re- 
latively to the extent of the major and minor, gives rise to varia- 
tions ” of figure. 

"*Yir” Give one example offeach of the following : — (a) An enlhy- 
meme, of the third order. {&) An Aristotelian Sorites with a ne- 
gative conclusion, (c) Fallacy of Ambiguous Middle, (d)^ A legiti- 
mate conclusion from twojparticular premises, (^f) An Epicheirema. 

YII. Explain the following : — 

[a) If the predicate is not quantified in thought, then 
what, asks Hamilton, is the foundation for conversion per accidens, 
($) “ The axiom of deduction supposes the uniformity of 

nature.” 

(c) “ To represent the relation of terms in a syllogism by 
that of figures in a diagram is to lose sight of the distinctive mark 
of a concept— -that it cannot be presented.” — Mansel. 

(d) “The prime importance of the syllogism attaches to 
its standard forms : that is, to the First Figure.” 

Till. Give and criticise the different ways in which the charge- 
of petitio pHneipU brought against the syllogism has been met ; and 
state and support what appears to you to be the correct theory as 
regards the function of the syllogism. 

Why does Dr. Bain object to the nota mtm as the basis of the 
syllogism % « 

IX. State and criticise the objections which Dr. Bain urges 
against syllogisms with singular premises. 

Beduce (1) “ Bramantip ” to the second figure. (2) The weakened 
mood AEO of the second figure to the first. (3) The foliowdng to a 
syllogistic mood : — “ No perfect being can be man ; for all men are 
subject to decay, the unfailing mark of imperfection.” 

If the major premise of a syllogism be particular, and the minor 
negative, what must the other premise be ? 


1885 . 

I. Examine the following 

(I) Formal Logic deals exclusively with names. 

(ii) Formal Logic is a collection of rules for thinking 
grounded on a scientific investigation of valid thought. 

II. {!) How do the Bredicables illustrate the distinction betweeir- 
Terbai and Eeal Predication ? 
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(ii) Point out the relations of Genus, Snecies Pr-n* 

ai ™t “ f?.5s S'- 

adopt. What does Dr. Bain mea^hv t ^ 
propositions, and what are the ‘ defeote inLreft ^inUi 

QnlntilcltT oMhe‘pre®dS^^ thorongh-gorng 

o£ Hamilton’s additions toS 0 

reird4lt"^iSntVt^^^^^^^ 

InferSse ^ ^ Immediate or Mediate 

is not ® S, and (ii) Some not-S 

From no S is P, infer Some not-S is P. 

«fPJlv P®=“Iiarity of the Syllogism,” savs Dr Bain 

that the conclusion does not advance beyond the premises " How 
would you reconcile this statement with tL reS 
our knowledge made by the deductive process 1 How does Mill meet 
the charge ot petitSo prmclpii brought against the syllogism ^ 

dislikP to fourth figure, Hamilton grounds his 

dislike on the circumstance, that the premises proceed in rw 

who n ®^®°’?P^el'0“®5on while the conclusL is drawn in thLoSirter 
who e. of extension. Explain and exemplify. State, with reason 
whether you would retain or reject the fourth figure ? * 

we^esiJjlsTtmhS 

^®®° pointed out that certain arguments are more 
naturally pnt in one than in any other of the first threXur^ 

wbr. f?ir ®“,® ®ai“fnin that pain is always an evil, 

=md goS ? ^ ‘ >'®'“orse involves pain, and yet may sometimes be a 
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(E) 'We ba¥e no rigbfe^to treats beat as a substance, for, it' 
may be transformed into ■something, which is oertainlj not a sub- 
stance, namely, mechanical work, 

(3) Aristotle asks how it is possible to ideiatify ‘'Will” 
with “ Wish/' and argues that we often wish for what we know to be 
impossible, while the object of our volition, is always something 
that is conceived to be within our power. 

18867 

I. Define 'Deductive Logic’- with reasons for the view you 
adopt. State the ultimate assumption or assumptions of for, malt 
LogiC'as held by Hamilton and Bain. Discuss,, stating your view 
with reasons. 

II Difterent views are held as to the fundamental type of all 
reasoning. State these, and give your own view with reasons. 

III. («•) Classify Propositions logically :— ( 1 ) on the principie of 
Bxternal foma ;-(E5 on the principle of Import or Meaning. 

(jb) Is the preSioate to be interpreted in comprehension or 
an extension 1 

IT. (i) Given that the major term is distributed in the premtse 
and undistributed in the conclusion of a valid syllogism, find 
directly the .mood and figure. • 

(2) Is there a valid conclusion to either premise from the- 
other premise and the conclusion, in the valid moods of the Bhird 
figure ? 

V. (^) Give an example of a valid argument which cannot be 
exhibited in ordinary syllogistic form. 

(bi Throw the, following into syllogistic forms and examine 
their validity 

1. “ Those who bribe should not, any more than any 
other law-breakers, be exempt from punishment,” 

2, '“Persons whb pretend 'to form an opinion on philo- 
sophic subjects are oftentimes incapable of doing it properly from 
want of acquaintance with the exact sciences ” 

3« “ Many things inexpedient because wrong* are appa- 
rently , useful.” ' , . ■ ' ■ ' ‘ 

■'4. ‘‘“Somethings, which are not much wnttea about 
are not worth, learning,;. not tifat-this cireumstance is' otherwise an 
index, except in this, manner, that all. really. uaeful laarning has its 
opponents and it is. only. whTO there is qpposition ‘that 'much dSs-* 
oussion ever takes place.,**- 

VI, Explain ^ ' 

■ (1) A particular prqpbSitiCn Is only ‘ a. may be particular? 

{Zy The affirmation, of a nnivexsal proposition or the. den-M' 
of a particular one enables us to affirm or deny all 'the other three p 
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font the oenial of a universal proposition or th^ 
particular one leaves us unable to affirm or deny ■ 

_{3) Mediation, alleged to be the neculi' 

syllogism may be admitted to be an indication o 

in ti3e si^llogisLic pvoces 
distinction in hind betw 
inference. 

r ordinary sorites (1 ) only 

negative and it must be the last j- ’ ' 

particular and it must be the first. ’ 

o what grounds has i' ' 

byilogisms are cases of immediate inference' 

not D the contradictory of “ If / ‘ “ 
lallacy of the categorical syllogism is 

consequent" reducible ? 

illusory nature! Give an 
Geometry, 


me peculiar attribute of tlie 

lot be viewed as the basis 
^■he various forms 

, . - .-' one W 

and (8) only ^ 

it been held that Hypothetical 
nference ? (2) * Eitto A is B 
- ( 3 ) Is“If AisB C is 
If A is B, C is D f m W Sit . 
r>v fallacy of ‘affirminp* thp- 

(5) What is a Bilemiiia? :Wf^n<^'4js 
-n';exampie-^of its 

lOgic occunv in a 

sciences ? How, in particular, is it related to Psychology ^ 

When Loeke said, in criticism of the scholastic t^b * 

has not been so sparing to men to make them batelyfteerelvT-'^^ 
legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make ‘Metn ratiorial 
be under as -to the function andyalue of 

H. It is said th^ every real notion has a correspondinfir onhoIsfA- 
notion also real ^ Explain and apply this. If acSd ^wS it 
Justify us in treating all propositions as affirmative 1 , ! ‘ * 

III. Is the disStinction between verbal and real tu:oP0sitif>TYV4s«rt- 
mte or relative? Give reasons for yoUr answer. ’■ r. '« 

What is an ** essential” proposition, (i) accobiEng 'to Bchdlafitir 
Kealism, (2) according to Modern Nominalism ? , : ^ , 

Are there any propositions which predicate mete 'Existence ? • - . ‘ 

IV. State and explain the so-called fundamentanaws ‘of thouaht 

and estimate their logical value. 

V. Point out the chief merits and defects of the new pronosi 
faonal forms gained by Hamilton in quantifying the predicate. ' 

Hamilton says that the quantification of the predicate postulates 
that we are at liberty to express in language all that is implied in 
thought. Is the postulate admissible ? Biscuss the question whether 
the quantity of the predicate is or is not implied in thought, ' ; 
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In which of its mea^iings is “ some ” used when the doctrine of 
the quantification of the predicate is adopted ! 

•VI. Discnss and compare the various modes of,, stating the 
fundamental axiom of the syllogism and deduce from it the special 
syllogistic rules. 

What is the function of the major premise of the syllugissi? 
Justify your answer. 


1888 . 

I. What is a concept ? How are concepts formed and what pur- 
pose do they serve ? 

II. Do judgments (or propositions) deal with words^ notions or 
things *? 

III. Discuss the question whether what is called ** immediate 
inference ” be, or be not of the nature of inference. 

lY. Every syllogism is in reality a case of petit io ^rnneipH — 
Explain and criticise this statement. 

V. Construct a syllogism in Bocardo, and reduce it to a mood in 
the first figure. 

VI. In what way does Hamilton's quantification of the predicate 
affect — (I) the meaning of the copula, (8) the conversion of pro- 
positions, (3) the doctrine of moods and figures ? 

YII. Examine the following reasonings, Beduce them to the 
form of categorical syllogisms. State whether valid or invalid, and 
if invalid, to what class of fallacies each belongs : — 

(1) I shall not pass this examination, for, although I .should 
have done so, had I read Bain’s “ Logic,” I neglected to read that 
book. 

(2) “ The farther your neighbour, lives from you, the more 
you are bound to be true in your dealings with him, because your 
power over him is greater in proportion to his ignorance, and hi.s 
remedy more difficult in proportion to his distance.” 

(3) “ Improbable events happen almost every day ; but 
what happens almost every day is a very probable event ; therefore 
improbable events are very probable events.” 

Vni, Discuss the doctrine of modality. 


issa 

I. Give, with reasons, the definition of Logic which you consider 
the best. How would you define Deduction f How do you account 
for the Baconian and post-Baconian opposition to deductive Logic ? 
What is the precise function of deduction in scientific enquiry f 
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question whether the proper province of 
?r^v-hether it 
uaquestion- 

is disonssed under the designation 
on that question, and indiaate, 
respeSy.^^ logical uses of the Second and 

for 

, IS 1 ejected by some iogioians, 
on which ^dnctio per impossii-ile prQceed<i 
redaction adopted in the oases of Barul^ 

moods to the other, directly. 

" at syllogising is not real inference. 
IS real inference and what is the 

! the stetement : » We must reject 
ward m behalf of the syllogism 
ave reasoning.” ° 


snoiim inclnde both. Is there unv 
•ably lies outside the province of LoS 
II. DeOne the question that 
01 the import of propositmi. 

State the chief views that are held 
with reasons, those you reject. 

ni. State and 
Third Figures, 

Give the history of the r* -' - * 
wnat various reasons that Figure 
principle 

w hy was that mode of 
and Bokardo 

Reduce either of these 

Y* maintained by some th 
\\ bat, then, in the view of these 
nature of syllogising ? ’ 
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quantification of the predicate. ^ ^^asocs for and against the 

andMed^tf Inferenctf Immediate 

Immediate Inference beino- oauS ^^ff to so-called 

r’or*r"‘“r““^ 

all classes of prIposSsT Vh^atTC ob*^”^ ' to 

that evil thinks ’? ' * “ toe obverse of, - Evil be to him 

point o^^'^what advantegerthiTfor^^^ sy”°S’®'“’ 

ordinary scholastic form. syllogism has over the 

cation of the Sc?^oes'^*w1iLh° ^ Comte’s classifi- 

inductivel 6l“\Ls;n\rra!iU -Wch 
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(11) Criticise the following statement : 

“Every conditional proposition may be regarded as a Universal 
Affirmative/ * 

YII. Compare the methods of Logical Notation plopted by 
Euler,* Lambert, and Hamilton, respectively, and estimate their 
respective merits. 


1891 . 

I. State MilVs view of the province of Logic and contrast it with 
tihat of Hamilton* 

II. Discuss the different, views that are held as to the^ relation 
between the connotation of a general name and the properties of the 
corresponding class. 

III. Criticise the scheme of propositional forms drawn up by 
Hamilton on the basis of bis doctrine of quantification, 

IV. Discuss the question of the logical foundation of Immediate 
inference. 

Y. State clearly the theory of inference which is implied in- 
ilill’s account of the syllogism* What is its merit, and what it.s< 
defect, as compared with the traditional theory ? 

VI. Complete and reduce to syllogistic form the following 
argument : — 

A truth should not be neglected because it seems onpracticnl ; for 
many truths that seem unpractical prove upon trial to be applicable 
to practice. 


1892 . 

i. Distinguish between the spheres of Logic and Psychology. 

What views are held by material and formal logicians respectively 
as to the scope and aim of Logic ? 

Which do you think is the correct view ? 

n. Why should the question of the import of propositions find a., 
jplace in Logic? , ■ . • ‘ 

Discuss briefly, tho views thAt have been held on the Import of 
|>ra^sitions* ‘ ■ 

HI. What objections have been taken to the Metum mmi et 
mulk as the basis of .deductive reasoning ^ 

Is J. S. Miirs amended" formula'an improvement on the ‘dieium^ 

Biscuss the logical value of the fourth figure. 
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H'. Examine tbe grounds on wBich ifcis „ 

SSncriU InTe^encef Pi'emlses cannot be' viewed as a genufnJ 

infllencr®' '' P°'^erful magnetic 

fuf -Pable of power- 
Enqnire whether the example bears oat Jevons’ statement 

sophers ar;irpoK PhHo- 

direotly to the first reduce it 

2. Test the foil owing arguments ; 

Hindus, t!!erekre°EaSlfmen dVnot^^^^^^^ «'’® 

Hindus.jheXe°:UB:k5hs''o^eteS^^^^ 

gl^ng ^he titS 

synSrLm’k^pfJrdf^^^^^ 

revo] ution m Logie. Discuss this statement. “ “ * 


I. Logic has been described as a Teaulatirp siciArtr'a i? i • 
the significance of the epithet. How i$ ^Mtaoe related tn f T 

Ject^matter of Logic? , related to the sub* 

J’l, G-ive the contrary and, whete possible, the oontradictn«- 

©f the following propositions :— <• conrraaictory 

(/?) Man never is, but always to be best. 

(/;) One truth is clear, whatever is, is right, 
physician.^"'^ “ Englishman, and either a lawyer or a 

foreign poSslons.“ 

: ^ (ii) Define contraposition. State the following pronositions 
Sell?-* ’ contrrpo&of 

(a) A wise son maketh a glad father. 
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(&) He that inoreaseth knowledge inoreaseth sorrow. 

(c) Unto the pure all things are pure. 

(d') There is no new thing under the sun. 

III. state and briefly discuss Hamiltou’s theory of jndgmon... ^ 

IV. nefine the place and importance in Logic o£ the principles 
known as the fundamental laws of thought 

'tr TPnnmprate the legitimate moods of the nr^t■ ligiiie, on 

^ (ii) Eepresent a syllogism in Oelarent by means ot any of the 

txntir^em ?? 

guardian is an impossibility. ^ ^ 

VT ri'i What relations of opposition subsist between the 

qulntifiy forms, A., I, XI, Y, on the assumption that ‘some means 

< some at most ’ 2 _ _ , « . 

(ii) How does the Quantification of the Predicate affect 

{«.) the doctrine of figure, (5) the doctrine of mood ? 

yil. The syllogism has been said to be a petltU) pHne^pu. What 
is the ground of this objection, and how must the nature Oa .syllogistic 
reasoning be conceived in order to avoid it : ^ ^ 

YIII. Explain the meaning of the term ‘necessary' as appliea 
to propositions, and determine whether ‘necessity can be re^^Oj^- 
nised as a test of truth. , . a- 4 ? , . 

IX State the following arguments in complete syllogistic form : 

(i) As long as it is allowed that reason has no influence on 

■our passions and actions, ’tis in vain to pretend that morality is dis- 
covered only by a deduction of reason. ^ . 

(ii) Yet still they (real things’) are idea>i,\ and certainly no 
idea can exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it. 

(iii) A virtuous motive is requisite to render an ac^tion virtu- 
ous An action must be virtuous, before we can have a regard to 
its \drtue Some virtuous motive, therefore, must be antecedent to 
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■ Discuss the relation between Logic andPsychology. 

Enumerate some of the Psychological questions that are usually 
discussed in Deductive Logic. . , ^ 

II. (i). In what different senses have. the. terms “ Connotation” 

.and “ Denotation ”. been used !? ■ , 

Give the logical characteristics of humamiy, Sis Excellency, came , 
squat. 

(ii) State the rules of logical division and show why only a 
generai term is capable of logical division. 

III. (i) How would you treat the following propositions in 
Logie.?— 

(^z) Every man is not wise. - 

(&) All the three I met yesterday have left town. 

(c) LLndus .alone, observe caste. 

Gl) Consciousness is immediate knowledge, 

(<s) Uneassy res5ts the head that wears a crown. 

(/) He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

(ii) Contraposit (^;!^) ; give the obverse of the converse of (i?); 
.state' the. proposition, that, can: be inferred 'frpm-thei falsity of {d)\ . 
and also state what inference. can be drawn about those whose life 
is'iiot in the 'light.”. from‘’(/).,'. and show how' you- '-.will draw this 
inference.. ' : ■ ' 

IT. What objections have been raised -to 'Aristotle’s de 

. immi the .supreme principle' of., syllogistic reasoning? ' 

Does any amendment proposed satisfy these objections ? 

Is the Hypothetical Syllogism a case *of mediate or immediate 
reasoning ? 

V. { i ) When is a syllogism said to be in a weakened conclusion r 
Why is there no weakened conclusion in figure three? Would you 
regard Bmmantip in the fourth figure as an example of a w^eakened 
conclusion.? ' 

(ii) • Prove by the generai syllogistic rules that in the second 
figure the major premise must be universal and that in the fourth 
figure the conclusion cannot be an universal afSrmative. 

TI. (i) Examine the grounds on which the fourth figure has 
been rejected by some logicians and state the use of this figure. 

(ii) State the following argument in the syllogistic form and 

reduce It directly to the first figure:—- . V 

Some men of intellectual attainments are not worthy of honour; 
for every individual useful to society possesses intellectual attain- 
ments, while not every man useful to society is worthy of honour. 

. TIL Dist inguish bet%veen the ordinary and the Goclenian Sorites. 
State and prove the rules of the Goclenian Sorites. 
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Analyse and test the following train of reasoning 
Misfortune which hefalssome is good, for whatever perfects the 
soul is good, just as whatever promotes happiness is good. 

VIH. How far are we jastified in regarding the syllogism as the 
exclusive form of deductive reasoning 2 

What exactly is the function of the minor premise in the 
syllogism ^ . 


I. (i) What is meant by the Connotation and Denotation of 
names ? How does a General Name differ from a Proper Name and 
from an Abstract Name ? 

(ii) Names are said to be names of things, and not of onr 
ideas of things. What account would you give of names like 
“ centaur,’’ to which in a sense there are no things that correspond ? 

II. Enumerate and define the Five Predicables. Show their 
connection with the doctrines of Division and Definition on the 
one hand, and with the distinction between Terbal and Eeal Predi- 
cation on the other. 

in. (i) State the following propositions in logical form ; and 
give the Converse and.Oontrapositive of each \{a) A. man who has 
friends must show himself friendly. (&) Industry is the only quality 
that he needs to ensure his success. 

(ii) Give the contrary and the contradictory of the proposi- 
tions in (i) ; and also, of lihc following : It is not rtl ways that a 

man sees where his duty lies. (^) Wisdom is better tlian rubles. 

(iii) “If one premise is particular, so must be the con- 
clusion.” 

Does it follow from this that if the conclusion is universal, both 
the premises must be universal ? 

IV. (D What is the reason for the rule that the middle term 
must be distributed once at least in the premises ? E.xplaio why the 
Second Figure can yield only negative conclusions, and the third 
only particular conclusions. 

(ii) Show, ((«) that a universal affirmative conclusion can be 
proved only in the First Figure; {^) that a particular negative 
cannot stand as premise in the B’irst and Fourth Figures ; and 
(tf) that in the Fourth Figure, if the minor premise is negative, both 
premises must be universal. 

V. (i) Distinguish between Weakened Syllogisms and Strength- 
ened Syllogisms. Give an example of each from the Fourth Figure, 
(ii) What is an Indirect mood? Show how the moods oft the Fourth 
Figure may be accounted for as Indirect moods of the First, 
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the Import of Propoitifn*® ghoV^bv a regarding 

the theory of predication which unfeslh^f doltriae| 

Logic. uuaerues the procedure of Formal 

the aUeniatives in a dii?iunotii^'^jnd*j'^'eDt^?**^ regard 

no., .'sno-.v ho-.v tl.o anaivsis of the'bisinn^- esclusive or 

on the answer given to this question.^ ^ ^ Syllogism depends 

naming the Figure andyoidraf-Fw *“ form, 

few men possess the quality which is r 

gi.sm ’■’°t';;lir«^tlyandin¥ireoHy toth^Km^ ®y«®- 

form. ■ 0 • act the following dilemmatio argument to logical 

bad '/ By no meanst^yrelfyoyhL^a™?**^tv '^Lich are 

wiiich arc indifferent? Not to thesFeiS ^ themselves to things 
they employ themselves earnestly onlv^a^h/f^f ti5* teorams, then, that 
IX. It has been said that \fiirr 
Prine!p!i is in itself an 

which Mill regards the svlloriy as a grounds on 

his argument in the light of^e above mitiSsm '^“ 


1896 ; 

DJane'In “^mes. 

according as they are general or singulwlTh^ '^tftwgaished 
meant oy the connotation and denotSn of ^ ®^^ain what is 
grounds on which it is held that nrnnor nl Examine the 

n. fil What is on . P ®“®® ‘'®''® oohhotation . 
■tiai attribute («) tom a property flffo"**' an essea- 

proposition to be regarded^lfLbM Xn“r ^ 

attribute common to all the membeyof the cW 

whether^^istpScS?e??aSrnd1i 

« (.) In what relation^ o^Ssrort^^yS'd^LS 
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■ TB! He is vain, selfish and heaclstroDg. (e) He 

bao, or indiSerent. (ff) He . . ’ , ^ -^y others, 

is supported by all and Oon- 

fcraposition by reference to right angles. (&) There 

angles of a triangle of^S^eroW. ^(e) If Government 

Y, (i) Given that the conclusion of a jf the 

prove that the premises 4e conclusion mast 

to* fS£ ?£ to i~« “» T TL 1” ri-” “■■ 

,ri. ro .f>» “f S"iSimS a. Sr.o?»sk™»>» 

clistributed m tbe reswSw two valid syllo- 

S^to "iS™ •” 

the conclnsioas cannot be contradiotorits. 

sss'se U'uhJ^r to .1.. 00.., b, lb. 

indirect metbod, . . .t. 

iJSL^ln^o^dti?- res1tIX;^S none b. ignorant 
men are foolish men rvho were left behind were either old or 

wounded, though more were b^h. All ^ » 

bind.” State these premises, with the concinb.iU£i u j .? 

syllogistic fonn.^^ must either go to prison or pay the fine On the 

re^eif ^ 

inference i . ■ . 

18 QT. 

I. What is the nature and province of Log/® Smente 

“ Science of the conditions on which right concepts, jncis^mencfe, 

reasonings depend” 1 . * ^ ^ 

sading views regarding the nature, origin,; ai^d. 
Loffic of what have been called the Laws oi 



1. The fdlowiDg objections have been urged to the iitilitv nO 
inousand that doth, (u) The conclusion of a syllogism is no real , 
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denotat/on thTdisM^Uon ‘f™* 

applicable to abstract terms ® Sta eb’Si Senemf 

T ixr- 

f propositions i 
inferred ^"2^^ propositions that can be 

Convere^arrilfe cL^^oS! 

pred'ica'ie. What o?*pfed?(^t^n^-*^® 

doctrine? ^ i^'iedication is consistent with this 

an ossentiarjiart'of thrdooline'Iif^teSS^^ “ oonsidered to be- 

CWnSp'LnoSTo“i)S reduction. How can 

reduce them to form and 

is loyal to 

%vallahs are loyal to the Eriticth p’ some Congress- 

punished shord^,erl4onsi! ffortLTf^^^^^ i!' =‘re 

lunatics are not respo^Me for 

punished. (5) All ibo have passed the uT f®" 

have a knowledge of English lSeratnro^®h^''*" 1®^!'®® examination 

passed the B.a! 06^66 yvfrn netw^^ carinot have 

Engii.sh literature. ®-':oimnation for he has no knowledge of 

iroIPfwoS?t?cvdaf;re;fi4?^(!M “® “terence ■ 

theLl’^yll^^^^^^ !-w th“e 
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inference.” (iii) “The conclusion of a syllogism is a glaring case of 
fctitio pr'mdfii.” r r .• 

II. Distinguish between logical division and other kinds ot divi- 
sion with which it is liable to be confounded. _ Suite aiu 
principles on which Proposition is divided, and give ti.esuo-di i.ios.. 
under each head. 

Ill Distinstnsh between the different views advanced regar(f.ing 

the Import of Predication, and state, with reasons, the 

think most satisfactory. Which view is adopted in the oidinary 

IV. What, according to Aristotle, is the need for the 

svlloo-ism ? What improvement in Ijogic in more recent ames has 
rendered reduction unnecessary ? Reduce Bokardo (1) per impossibiU% 
and (S) ostensively. 

V. Examine the correctness or otherwise of the following state* 
meats: (1) The so-called hypothetical syllogism is 

immediate Inference. In no way can a syllogism witn two sin- 
gular premises be viewed as a genuine deductive inteience.^ 

VI 1. No one who is without a sense of honour can oe 
enced by public opinion. Diogenes is not endowed with ^ sense ot 
honour, and therefore he cannot be influenced by public opinion. 

2. Only if there be good rains there wrill be a good crop. 
Now, since there are no good rains, there will be g^^od crop. Bach 
of the above syllogisms seems to violate a rule, btate the s uie, ana 
examine where the violation of it be real or only appaicnt. 

VII. 1. In Fig. 3, why must the minor premise be affirmative. 

2. In Fig. 4, why must neither premise be 0, 

3. Why cannot A be proved in any Figure but^the First. 

4. Show that, if the conclusion of a syllogism be universal, 
the middle term can be distributed only once jin the premises.^ 

6. Show that, in certain moods the middle term is over 
distributed. 

VIII. 1. All chrystals are solids. 

2. Only animate beings are sentient. 

3. If a stone is diamond, it is combustible. 

Educe from each of the above its converse, its contrapositive and 
its inverse. 

IX. Point out the defects of Euler’s system of logical notation. 

Describe a system of logical notation which is free from these 
■defects. . / „ 

X. Express the following in syllogistic form and examine their 
validity,:— 

1, 0 Is not D, for A is B, and I know -that whenever A is nofe 
B; 0 is b. 
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■’•.s-H.a br.'h, Jp“iSS;,“SJ3 

siveness orthl°?!tema&^^^ that the mutual exclm 

exclusiveness exists, depends witt^nn A s“oii 

not the form. E.xplaia the mlan o/th®^ on the matter ami 
■exception. In accordance w^h twf ^ indicate the 

following disjunctive Sr «aoh of the 

1 . A successful s all Its valid conclusions .— 

2. A.S X's nl! f “<l"®teious or clever, 

either have failed, or faiIe?to ““sh 

Examine in^cLnert!o°n wS*^vo,fr dilemma ! 

ing : If pain is severe it vtilf he hr??®'' of the follow- 

is light. But pain muft be either hif^^ v '® continued it 
be borne with equanimity. '®^ i'ght, and is therefore to 
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relevant in Formal L^^ic Vtatrbrieflv ^ qo^tions “ Truth ” are 
Dears to Deduction, and discuss thraS.^®-®! ®® Indactioa 
terms sytahetio and amlufin tn ^®,^PP‘°P™foness of applying the 
respectiW. inustrltelmnr answei“°‘*''® ^®^“S 

and Concrete ?'*°aed 1 sti'n(>Ho?n?M®^®®®'^’^'®^ Names into Abstract 

connotative applicable to 

teristios of natfon iiames ? Give the logical charac- 

the Categorv\'e dealf wfth 

JWd ^ condition.) 

and O if “ some ” Fsf / What relationship exists between I 
most*?” Shesii decla rp«! fpJ? J^ean ‘ some at least” and “some at 
denies thjS pH only Hindus observe caste; Baman 

that all Hindus oh -pvi caste are Hindus ; Govindu affirms^ 

proposiflns? ^ ® the mutual relations of these 

kilds of COTveteion“ ®^®“P»fy ‘h® diBerent 

2 . {a\ With ■rtm.n things are imptmihh .---Convert. 

(h) Wo ^^sons destitute of inubgination are true poets : — 
Obvert, ^ 
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(c^ No young man emr fails to get on in life if only lie it- 
intelligent mid indmtmous :~~OQntm'pmi%. 

f d) Alllminan actions are fofeseen hy the Deity : — Draw, an 
inference about actions that are not human. 

(<?) He need not he poor though he u.-shahiry,,foT mmiy rwh 
men go in mgs : — Express in the form of' an imriiediate inference, 

VI. Discuss the validity of „the fourth d'gure. Bhew that in none 
of the four figures will the combination of' either premise with the 
conclusion in a valid syllogism establish the other premise. 

Vn. . “ Reduction makes evident the essential unity ' of all forms 
of syllogistic inference and systematises the theory of syllogism.’' 
Explain. Some intelligent students do not succeed in their exam- 
ination for though every successful student is really industrious, it , 
is not true that every .'intelligent student is industrioiis. Express 
the above argument in the proper syllogistic form and reduce it tc 
the first figure. ■ ■ 

VIII. What do you understand by a Mixed Syllogism ? 
Enumerate the different classes of Mixed Byllogi.sm “ Every prin- 
ciple of sound reform is either based on reason or it is of no practi- 
cal value ; the prevention of infant marriage has proved useful; 
therefore this reform is rational.” Reduce the above to the condi- 
tional and categorical forms ; and in the case of the latter state the 
figure and mood, 

IX. Discuss the nature of the reasoning contained in the follow- 
ing:-~ 

(1) It is impossible to prove that segregation is justifiable 
if you cannot prove that some preventive measures are justifiable 
and segregation has proved a very effective preventive. 

(2) The moral world is far from so ell governed as the 
material, for the former, although it has its laws whiith are invari- 
able, does not observe these laws so constantly as the latter. 


I. Explain carefully how the problem of Logic differs from that 
of Psychology. Examine the grounds on which the utility of Logic 
has been .imp'ugned. ' 

^ II, M'hat is a concept ? Explain what is meant by the Inten- 
sion and extension of concepts, and examine the doctrine that 
intension and extension stand in inverse ratio to each other. 

III. (11 What are the simplest propositions that must be 
established in order to disprove the following 
(a) All is not lost; 

(h) Some knowledge is not of any value; 



L, i,','*''/ 1 

„ -.•.' ■ 

mk... -/ 


'L ^ L©gic may be said to be 


concerned with Thought only in sa 
view of £-ogic, bringing the chief 
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(c) The virtnons alone are happy ■ 

(^ir JIany are called, but few chosen. 

ipredioafce about^^ oo good man is unhappy, what can you. 


id) Unhappy men ; 

0) Happy men; 

(c) Bad men? 

trusted,® untoS/mM ii^d°s't?uste1i%*'^^*‘ “ “ truthful man is 

and show how the moods of the'^fourth°fif'''^°'' “direct moods, 

as indirect moods of the first. ^&i^re may be accounted for 

premisifthJmTnorpremSe®must'b^^^ predicate in its 

nndistgrted iftlepioysr 

AristotelLn sZerm'usfL univSaf^^^ except the first in the 
one in Ferison, pS^he ooncluS thaf 

iodiSi!t 

logical form:-What Ts the u^'of gMng ad±^^^ 

man what he means to do, your advice is sunerAnn advise a 

case, it is ineffectual. ^ supeifluous, in any other 

IX. Discuss the logic of the following arguments •-. n Mf ..m 

because in want thereof is the mother of cnnfi? i society, 

.^aLnfwrife^’® had n,.J learned to 
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points where Logic passes into Psychology ou the one hand, and 
into Metaphysic on the other. 

Either proper names do call np in onr lalncls .some mdmdnal', 
•object, in w^hich case they at once re-call its qualities, or they are 
merely sounds w'hich are not worthy to be called proper names at 
all. Discuss this. 

III. (ii) From the proposition * Herbert Spencer is the greatest 
living Philosopher' can wo be said to infer that ‘The greatest 
living Philosopher is Herbert Spencer,' and if not. wrhy not ? 

Qj) ‘ If a religion is real, its followers wrelcome scientific 
Inquiry.’ Give the Contradictory. 

{g) ‘ If Science is Philosophical, it finds room for religious 

experience.’ Give the Contrary. 

{d) ‘Without consistency there can be no truth/ Educe 
ns many other propositions as you can. 

IV. Sa P has been interpreted to mean (z?.'* P is the attribute 
of S. S is included in P, (<?) S = SP. S is F, if M, Which 
do you consider the true viewr, and wdiy ? 

V. {a ] Show that no premise can be proved from the conclusion 
aiid the other premise. 

I 'b\ What do we know of the subject of the major premise^ 
■when the minor denies 1 

{a) Examine the following A good monsoon means good 
crops. So there must be great scarcity this year on account of the 
failure of the monsoon. 

VI. Determine the valid moods of Fig. 2 by reference to the 
Buies of Syllogism. “ Much so-called scientific opinion regarding 
a future life is discredited to-day, for it i.«! no longer consistent with 
the facts of experimental psychology.” Throw this into Fig. 2, and 
reduce direct to Fig 1. 

VII. The extension of knowledge by syllogism is more seeming 
than real, for we only take out' in the conclusion w’hat •we have put 
into the premises. Examine this. 


!902. 

h Logic is spoken of as a Begnlative Science. What are the 
characteristics of a Regulative Science ? How’- does Logic as a re- 
gulative science differ from Aesthetics and Ethics 1 

Is the function of Logic pwf or discovery ? 

II. Show that the controversy «a*bout the import of propositions 
turns really upon a difference qfi opinion as to the scope of Logic. 

III. Distinguish between Contradictory and Contrary terms, apd 

sSbow that this distinction is more vai liable from a loQ:ical point of 
^iew' 'than that between- Pdsitive'and Negative terms. • 
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«d the rales of xonvlrston°^ of Conversion without taking for grant- 
(«) ^ are .--Contraposit. 

(<0 /'Vw 

s»g!e proposition and gi^e the contmdictr;':n;7otPer7e ^ 
syliogifnr““® Psychological basis of Mill's theory of the 
^^^n what grounds has the validity of the Fourth Figure been dis- 

who pushes himsefAorwMd^etron^ln^liff 
pushes Idmself forward is noftalented 

sydog.stic fornr and reduce ifto thf ^Sre “ 

none but i*b^'wht^r^i!vnJniSfon"a^''t“— ' “""'ruebaod 

scientists, and hence it is ^ A teaming can become 

scientist. ■ ^^^Possible for one to be both a poet and a 

just ii/their dea^Hn^r*^some^i^^ ' influential men are not 

are not respected ; 
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S. SatthianadhaD, Esq.. M,A., LL.D., F.S.S., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science, Presidency College, Madras 

Mr. A Subrahmanyam’s work on Deductive Logic is, in 
ray opinion, admirably adapted as a Text-book for Indian 
students preparing for the B.A. degree examination. Iti.s 
complete in itself as it deals in an able manner with all 
the questions bearing on the subject, including some of the 
latest additions to Formal Logie, such as, the quantification 
of predicate. Dr. Venn’s scheme of notation, De Morgan’s 
development of the syllogism, &c. The views of the lead- 
ing schools of Logic are given, but what give.s special 
.significance to the work is the critical examination of these 
views in which the author displays considerable originality. 
The chapters on “the Import of Propositions” and on 

Functions and Value of the Syllogism ’’ are instanee.s in 
point. Such a work which bears, on every page of it, 
evidence of a masterly handling of the subject is a credit 
to educated Indians.” 

D. Duncan, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., lately, Director of 
PnMic Instruction, Madras Your treatment of the 
Rubjeitt .seems exhaustive and he who studies your book 



will have brougbfctobis not, ice almost, all the ^pitant 
auestions that have been raised in connection with Decliic. 
tion In its new and improved edition, 1 hope it will 
,,,oet with the attenlinn which it so well deserves, I shai, 
be glad to have it by me tor reference. 

T„„«v inianBaneriee, Es(i., M. A., Professor of Philosophy, 
loVc and^Eiiglish Literature, and Law Lecturer, Metro- 
politau Institution, Calcutta I have glanced at it_ .it 
several points and thoroughly examined it at many im- 
pitat points and feel free to say that it is a use nl 
Lnual iving all the information that a shident ol I)e- 

Hon with the Indian Universities. Ine icUiences to 
Sfereut schools of Logic and the acute cntmisms whieu 
are noticeable features of the work enhance its value. 1. 

JL same -round as the Calcutta Lnivcrsity 
‘5:;us lor r;.I and B.A. Examinations in Uediicnvo 

2,"-.. I .k. m.to Prt. .,t Wot, 

• 11 fUBnorfcimia dealing with the controversial points. 

'^^Ttrm’v entire satisfaction I have always found that clear 
ex'poaition of your own position is the chief feature ol yoai 
work An upholder of the Empirical position in Logic 
von soera to be, you have tried your best, with no 1 . •. 

C-ess, to draw out clearly and explicitly many implica- 

Hons of the Empirical and 

iormalated and maintained by J. b. Mn., ‘ ‘ ^ 

exponent of the Empinoal view, sn far as tba ■ is i ema 
\\n ■! text-book of Deductive Logic. The ir.troductoii 
portion of your book is also very useful and 

wJhli the Deductivo art very clear ana exhauslive. 


£“T"- 

h^reTt , . n^ * * * ^he teKt-bookread 

ifsolf fill Logic, which, of course, by 

Lit L“r •" '“'* requirements of a student pre- 
C ico ^^^‘^“rnation. Your book thus would be a 

® ^ recommend your book to my Junior Logic 

Khageadranath Mittra. Esq., M.A., Professor of Phil 

fu aid *i>ey seem to promise a care- 

.1 ana systematic treatment of the subject. 1 shall 
ctrtamiy recommend the use of your book in my classes, 
and also get a copy of it for the College library. I shall 
be very g ad to see your book placed among the text- 

woks tor the B. A. Examination of the Calcutta University.’ 

lege ot Logic, St. John’s Col- 

, I am of opinion that the book is a compre- 

ne.usive one, and will meet the requirements of the students 
of ad Indian Universities. I shall introduce the book into 
my class from the next session.” 

S. Subrahmanya Sastn, Esq., M.A., Professor of Mental 
Science, H. H. Maharajah's College, Trivan- 
1 him It very useful for students, and have re- 
commended it to them.” 




The Madras Mail Though wriUeu mamly on the lines 
of the syllabus in Deductive Logic as laid dovvu by the 
University of Madras, the author has given to his work a 
sufficiently comprehensive character. He has J 
it in lucid style all the traditional vievj on log'll 
trine and has handled all questions of . 
nature with a firm grasp of the views of the^ oppom^ g 
schools of thought, bringing to bear on them, at 
time a great deal of critical skill * * * An Indian I ro- 
fessor life Mr. Subramania Iyer, with his large 

of the requirements of Indian students, was peculiarly well 

fitted to write a book such as this.” 


The Hindu —'t* * * After some careful scrutiny we are 

abb to^ly that this book is eminently adapted to fulfil the 
needs of the candidates for the B.A. Degree Examination. 

^ The author has consulted cbiefiy the works oiBa , 

Mill, Keynes and Welton. But the of these ^r^ers 

fiave been thoroughly assimilated and presented with a 
great deal of incidity to the reader. And the author show. 
Lat he is no slavish follower of any one of the writers le- 
ferred to and that he is not obsessed by the authority ot 
the logicians he generally follows. We may refer in 
illustration of the statement to the writer’s remarks on the 
Predicative view of Propositions, on the nature of vfirbai pro- 
positions, the treatment of HypoiAefocai propositions general- 
ly and the discussion of the Function and value of the byt- 
logism. Something like a chivalrous feeling of loyalty to 
the masters under whom he studied animates the writer, 
aud he makes a not unsuccessful defence of Mill’s imsitioii 

on the nature of the syllogism against the objectious 

recently advanced against it (wde chapter vii.). There 
may be talk in academic circles against the tyranny of the 
text-books or the sovereignty of the syllabus, but we believe 
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Uiat tocy are very good things when properly used. They 
give the boys and the,, teachers a closer grip, of the subject. 
^ Aod when the text-book is so good as that of Mr, 
Subra-ouiriia Aiyai’*s on Deductive Logic we have no 
hesifa.(iuu in commending it for class use. The book is 
turned out in a thorough workman-like manner and is 
in many ways a model of what a text-book must be/* 

The Indian Review : — ‘*^We gladly welcome the Second 
Ldition of ‘ Deductive Logic * that Mr. Subraraanyam has 
brought out. ^ ^ ^ The author has brought to his help 
the labours of the latest authorities on the subject and the 
student has thus been enabled to obtain the requisite 
knowledge without the labour of ‘ sifting and gleaning/ 
In the treatment of the book he does not slavishly follow 
any one of the writers whose works he had consulted, 
though we may class him as generally belonging to the 
school of Mill and Bain. In the chapters on Syllogism and 
Propositions he has successfully maintained their position 
by meeting the objections raised by recent writers and by 
subjecting Hamilton's view of the quantification of the 

Predicate to proper criticism. 

In short we have much pleasure in recommending this 
book as a Text- Book for the B. A. Classes. It meets the 
University requirements as it has been written in accord- 
ance wdth the B A. Syllabus and is, in our opinion, 
moaerately priced. The get-up of the book is neat and 
excellent, and reflects much credit on the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. Srinivasa, Varadachari & Co/' 
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OPINIONS. 

Dr. D. Duncan, M. A., lately, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras * * Some day I may be able to tarn 

my attention to Philosophy again; and when that day 
comes, I shall peruse your book with pleasure aiid iiitere.st. 
All I can say now is that lam greatly pleased tiiat you 
have taken up such a splendid subject. I trust it is the 
beginning of great things.” 

S. Satthianadhan, Esq., M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mental 

and Mora Science, Presidency College;— “* * * i um 

extremely obliged to you for a copy of your book ^oii 
Aristotle. 1 have read it through with interest. You 
have certainly taken much pains in preparing it, and 1 
have recommended it to my students as they seldom have 
access to the standard works on the subject of which you 
have made so good use. * 

Dewan Bahadur the Honourable Mr. Justice S. Suhralt- 
manya Aiyar, K.e.I.E. * * » Fiom the little 1 have 
been able to see, I have no doubt it will be a iiseiul Iwok. 

P. Snndaram Piliai, Esq., M.A., Professor of Philosophy, 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum ” * * * ft’O™ 
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i have seen of it I believe it will prove useful in the hands 
of the students. 1 have recomniended.it accordingly to my 
class. Hoping yon %vi]l be duly encouraged in such useful 

publications. * '/ '■ 

Eev. C. Cooper, M.A., Madras diristian College:— # # # 
1 did recommend my students to get your book, as likely 
to be helpful to them, ^ ' 

A. B. Macaulay, Es< 3 [., M.A., Madras Christian College:— 

# ■*. # j shall be happy to mention your book among 
others in the class. * 

W. S. Meyer, Esq., M.A., I.C.S.:— ‘‘I regret that I have 
not yet been able to spare the time to give your little book 
on Aristotle the careful attention that it deserves ; but 
from a cursory perusal, it seems to me that it will form an 
excellent introduction for Indian students to the methods 
and ideas of the greatest thinker of pre-historic Europe. 

The Indian Journal of Education This book, as the 
title implies, lays claim to no originality, but the work of 
exposition of Aristotle’s Philosophy Mr, Subrafamanyam 
has done very creditably indeed. ^ ^ ^ We ean« 
not but recommend heartily this work to students of 
Pliilosoph}^ and especially to those who are going up for 
their B.A. Degree Examination in January next. The 
aothor has performed the difficult task that he has under- 
taken with much ability.” 

The Hindu ^ •H' preparing this Synopsis 
Mr. Subrahmanyam has certainly had a very difficult task 
to do, and one must expect to find defects; but the few 
we linve noted in a cursory perusal of the work hardly 
defrac.t from the general excellence of his performance, 

# iJq i^r^s certainly produced a good and useful 


summary of tbe doctriues of tbe Stagirite. We lia?© bo 
doubt tbe book will prove of material li el p not only to 
students preparing for tbe University Bxamiiiations, but 
also to all who are interested ■in the study of Pliilosopliy.” 
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